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CONTRACT DIRECT WITH THE acd 
HOME. OFFICE Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


An old organization with a new plan now wants an The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
agent in every city over 10,000 population. Offers Nicau: cele aaetien trek h 1 iin Seal annie 
for the first time an exclusive agency in the following ae ee Ae ee eee eee ee ee 

life insurance company to pay cash dividends. 
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Evansville Manchester ‘ Bingo shis 

eens In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to 


Indianapolis 

a policyholders $30,046,105. 

bed > bes ro ig ig naga Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased 
ee ee er coe eee ae from 7 to 10% (according to plan and age), 


cident or sickness. 
and it has set aside for 1923 dividends to 


Premium Rates—The Lowest policyholders $32,832,839, equaling about 
Policy Forms—None Superior 34% of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Building 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President 
CLIFTON MALONEY 


Only high-type men and women can ob- 
tain contract to represent this company, 


For salesmen and saleswomen of such type 
we have an interesting contract to offer, 
backed by real co-operation. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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Harwood E. Ryan Discusses Rating Problems Before 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


HIEN the Casualty Actuarial Society met in 

New York city last week, the chief prob- 

lem up before the gathering was the pres- 

ent status of the rating and supervision 

problem as it affected the fire and casualty 

interests. This subject and its ramifica- 

tions were ably handled by Harwood E. 

Ryan, president of the Society, who took 

the situation in hand and exposed the motives which led to 

a general movement in the direction of a better and more ade- 

quate solution of the existing difficulties than was now to be 

found. Mr. Ryan traced the development of rating supervision 

from the principle of anti-discrimination, which was the out- 

come of a definite reaction against the anti-compact legisla- 

tion tendency, to the agitation now in evidence in the direc- 

tion of a uniform rating plan which would possess both ade- 
quacy and efficiency. 

The president spoke of the barriers set up by the existence 
of sectional and local differences and pointed out the fact that 
most of the insurance departments in the various States are 
not equipped for dealing with the rating problems singly or in 
groups, as the technicalities of the business and the broad un- 
derstanding necessary for any ultimate solution were beyond 
the reach of any one faction or element. The theoretical de- 
sirability of supervision in this direction was not denied, but 
the human equation was touched upon as being the vulner- 
able spot in the attempt to legislate in either the fire or casualty 
field. It was said that the burden of evolving any definite plan 
of action would fall on the actuaries, who should strive to 
develop casualty rating practices to the point where they would 
Fest upon as staunch a technical foundation as that of life in- 
igi which has reached an unassailable peak of stabiliza- 
ion. 


In detailing the methods that have been proposed for ar- 


riving at an equitable decision in the matter of rating supervi- 
sion, President Ryan said: 


A movement that has already taken place in the compensa- 
tion field appears to furnish the most logical basis for meet- 
ing the present situation. There it is proposed to recognize that 
State supervision by the several States, each acting independ- 
ently, is ineffective and unsatisfactory and extremely difficult 
for the carriers and their regulators alike. In lieu of several 
brands of regulation with variable standards, the plan is to 
appoint a national supervisor who shall act for all departments 
in the dual capacity of technical expert and interpreter as be- 
tween the supervisors and the supervised. It is contemplated 
that he shall deal with the several insurance departments, both 
individually and also through the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, as the central body of the supervising 
authorities. On the other side, he is to have active resident 
supervision over the central organization for rates maintained 
by the carriers. In this way, assuming the carriers and the 
supervising officials can come to a common understanding on 
important principles, it is possible that the chief objects of both 
parties, the one representing the vendors and the other the pur- 
chasers of insurance, may be accomplished. Rate-making tech- 
nique is now far enough advanced to render possible an agree- 
ment on the fundamentals and there would be no good reason 
against centralizing the actuarial and rate-making work of the 
carriers if it is to be so completely carried on under close pub- 
lic inspection. 


Any uniform law or administration of that law, said the 
speaker, could result only from a thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of the situation and a concerted action based on 
that knowledge. Govermental interference contemplating 
actual managerial control of the business should be resisted, but 
a friendly attitude toward reasonable regulation should be main- 
tained by all the interested parties, with a view to furthering 
the common end. 

In discussing present methods of conducting business, Mr. 
Ryan stated that they were not, in all cases, showing a fair 
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economic return for the amounts paid for protection and gave 
his opinion on the subject in the following terms: 
I am frankly an advocate of so allocating expenses that, so 


far as may be possible, risks which vary greatly in premium 
magnitude shall be assessed for expenses in accordance with 


INVESTIGATE 


——. 


some appropriate formula that will reasonably recognize th 
actual incidence of the expense. If, in addition, there ca be 
applied a system of suitably graduated commissions, the a iL 
ing premiums for risks both large and small will approach a . 
closely the true economic value of the service rendered to both 
groups. ; 


RECIPROCALS 


Illinois Committee Considers Legislation to Control Inter-Insurers and to 
Provide for Collection of Judgments 


sion of the Illinois Senate insurance investi- 
gation committee at Springfield, Wednesday, 
there was -brought to the committee a vast 
amount of information on the operation of 





: reciprocal insurance concerns in this State. 
Some of the leaders in this class of insurance, as well as promi- 
nent representatives of stock casualty insurance, discussed for 
the committee’s enlightenment the business methods pursued 
and the general reputation of this class of insurance carriers. 
The curiosity of the committee regarding reciprocal insurance 
had been aroused by certain reports made to it, which classed 
the concerns operating under this system in the same category 
investment concerns, which some 


with certain “get-rich-quick” 
time ago were legislated out of existence. 

In order to ascertain for itself if these reports could be sub- 
stantiated, the committee requested G. E. Turner, representa- 
tive of the stock casualty companies, and Fred W. Potter, for- 
mer Insurance Commissioner of Illinois, to give it the benefit 
of their knowledge of the reciprocal system. The committee 
appeared to have some very well defined ideas on the rciprocal 
insurance system, and from the line of questioning pursued, 
the principal point of attack was shown to be the form of con- 
tract under which the attorney-in-fact manages the business 
for the subscribers. 

lormer Commissioner Potter, in his discussion of the sys- 
tem, went into its history in this State and, while declaring 
that he held no brief for any particular class of insurance 
carriers, he presented a long defense of the reciprocal system, 
though confining his argument to the general principles un- 
derlying the system, and the theory on which these concerns 
do business. 

The committee showed a disposition to want to get more 
practical evidence of the business methods of the reciprocal 
insurance carriers. This attitude was shown in questions of 
Senator Dailey, who asked of Mr. Potter, “Do you think the 
insuring public is really protected by this reciprocal form of 
insurance? One report comes to us of fabulous commissions 
being paid the attorneys-in-fact of these concerns, and that they 
start on nothing but a ‘shoestring’ and, in a short time, are re- 


ceiving large sums. These reports are persistent. If true, it 


seems that an unnecessary burden is being placed on the people 
who buy this class of insurance, because of the high acquisi- 
tion costs. Do you think that everyone who accepts these con- 
tracts from the attorney-in-fact knows what he is doing? Don’ 
you think we need some legal limitation placed on the com- 
missions which the attorney-in-fact receives? Doesn't this 
seem a proper subject for regulation?” 

Mr. Potter admitted that the commissions taken by attor- 
neys-in-fact are large, and there is much difference in the 
commissions received at the various exchanges. Some of them, 
he said, operate on a 25 and 30 per cent basis for the attorney- 
in-fact. He failed to agree with the Senator that commis- 
sions should be regulated by law. 

Senator Dailey stated that there had been rumors of com- 
plaints that reciprocals are emploving every technicality to 
defeat claims. The payment of claims, Mr. Potter stated, was 
entirely a matter of the type of the management. 

A question interposed by Senator John Turnbaugh, as to 
who could be served and how could a judgment be collected in 
the event of the failure of a reciprocal, brought one of the 
heated moments in the evening hearing. This point, it was 





stated, was the real issue which has placed a cloud upon the | 


reciprocal insurance system, as the failure of a number of such 


concerns has left a long string of unprotected subscribers, 


dissatisfied claimants. Opinion on this question was offered 
the committee on this point by W. H. Crum, at one time attor- 
ney for the Insurance Department, and Daniel Howell, of Kan- 
sas City, associate counsel for the American Reciprocal I1- 
surance Association. The committee appeared to be unsatis- 
fied with these opinions, as Senator Dailey declared there had 
not been shown just how the judgment could be collected and 
the cash really obtained. The opinion of Mr. Turner was te 
quested on this point, and he explained that, although there 
was apparently a process at law for recovery, actual practice 
had shown that it could not be done. 

A return was made to the question of limiting the powers 
of the attorney-in-fact, and remarks from the committee it 
dicated that there will be some legislation on this subject. 4t 
a later hour the hearing was adjourned, with the announct 


ment that it would continue in Chicago Friday. 
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A NATIONAL FIRE RATING BODY 
HE supervising authorities of the 
various States of the United 

States have delivered what very nearly 

amounts to an ultimatum to the fire insur- 

ance companies. Of course, it is not by 
any means certain that all the commis- 
sioners are of the same mind, despite the 

fact that resolutions were adopted at a 

fairly recent meeting of the National 

Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 

which resolutions strongly advocated the 

formation of a national rating body on 
lines specified. The matter was referred 
to a special committee of the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters, which com- 

mittee was delegated to present the idea 

to the various bodies governing the 
making of rates throughout the country. 

This the committee did, and no action 

followed. Last week, at the annual 

meeting of the National Board, Superin- 

tendent Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., read a 

strong speech, printed elsewhere in this 

issue of Tite Specrator, his remarks 
being admittedly expressive of the senti- 
ment of the National Convention of In- 

Commissioners, carried 

a threat of drastic action in case the 

companies do not evince more interest 

in themselves forming a national rating 
body. Called upon extemporaneously, 

Colonel Joseph Button of Virginia, sec- 

retary of the Commissioners’ Conven- 

tion, went even further, threatening not 
only legislative action, but also concur- 
rent legislative investigation in all the 

States. The situation as it now stands 


surance which 


presents remarkable possibilities to the 
imaginative mind, for careful investiga- 
tion convinces THE SpecTAtor that the 
fire insurance executives are almost a 
unit in their opposition to the plan of ab- 
solute national rating, and that the utter- 
ances of the commissioners will not pro- 
duce action exactly along the line at 
present demanded by those _ officials, 
although theoretically it might be de- 
sirable to have a uniform system of 
rating for the whole country, with the 
possibility of special treatment for par- 
ticular cases. 

It is universally recognized that 
Colonel Button was the originator of the 
plan and is its strongest supporter. That 
he is now seconded by the Superintendent 
from New York, and is probably sup- 
ported also by other strong State repre- 
sentatives, gives the matter added interest. 
It makes certain that fulfillment of the 
Commissioner’s plan by statute will be 
very difficult to prevent if it should come 
to that. Nevertheless, it may be difficult 
of accomplishment. It may be that the 
call for such radical action will find 
many of the commissioners doubtful as 
to the real need for it. 

The chief objection to the proposi- 
tion is founded in the conviction that 
such a vast machinery will lack the flexi- 
bility absolutely essential to the conduct 
of the business. It is asserted that even 
the present rating organizations are un- 
wieldy. In order to maintain the busi- 
ness of insurance at a proper standard, 
quick action on rules and forms is fre- 
quently vital. Conditions with regard 
to fire insurance are subject to constant 
change, and new rules and new forms 
have to be devised to fit such changes. 
Often the emergency is so great that 
technical must be 
allowed by rating managers. Local dif- 
ficulties of this kind being so nearly in- 
superable, executives are almost unani- 
mous that a national organization would 
clog the business and make it impossible 
for the companies to serve the public 
properly. 

The companies believe that the pro- 
posal of the commissioners, if carried 
out, will, to a very large degree, take 
initiative and personal enterprise from the 
business, and they have no desire to wit- 
ness such a condition. In that thought 
it would seem that the companies are 
wholly right. 


violations of rules 


ITHIN the past few weeks three 

men who have won distinction as 
writers upon insurance topics have died, 
namely, Bradbury of New 
York, widely known as an insurance law- 
yer and the author of works upon va- 
rious phases of insurance; Charles War- 
ren Pickell of Detroit and Los Angeles, 
who was not only a practical life under- 
writer, but a writer of inspiring and con- 
vineing life insurance literature, and 
Forbes Lindsay of San Gabriel, Cal., who 
has written numerous works for the use 
of life insurance agents. It is with deep 
regret that THe Specraror 
called upon to chronicle the decease of 
these men, who have contributed much to 
the current literature of insurance, and 
have thus been of assistance to many 
practical workers throughout the insur- 


Harry B. 


has been 


ance world. 





Life Insurance Company of Virginia Holds 
Agents’ Meeting 

South Carolina agents of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia held their second annual 
get-together meeting at the Jefferson hotel, 
last Thursday, with 132 present. District 
Manager L. B. Gilham of Columbia, was chair- 
man of the meeting, and District Manager J. 
V. Murray of Charleston, acted as toastmaster. 
The following representatives of the home 
office were present, each making an address: 
IF. E. Hall, superintendent of ordinary agen- 
cies; R. B. Begram, supervisor industrial 
division No. 2; John Sidney Davenport, Jr., 
Actuary:P. St. George Cooke, Auditor; W. 
W. Archer, editor industrial publications; F. 
H. S. Morrison, editor ordinary publications ; 
William Thornton, publication department. 
The following field men made addresses: 
George R. Clary, district manager, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: J. A. Singleton, district manager, 
Belton, S. C.: W. C. Alverson, district man- 
ager, Union, S. C.: G. W. Cole, agent, Ander- 
son, S. C.; A. B. Thompson, district manager, 
Greenville, S. C.; E. B. Johnston, district man- 
ager, Rock Hill, S. C.: J. L. Kay, assistant 


district manager, Greenwood, S. C.; H. S. 
Fox, assistant. district manager, Columbia, 
S. C.; H. T. Cale, district manager, Augusta, 
Ga. 


Local Association Reorganized 

The Columbia, S. C., Life Underwriters As- 
sociation has been reorganized, with the follow- 
ing officers: A. G. Coleman, Equitable Life 
of U. S. A., president; W. S. Henley, Mutual 
Life of New York, vice-president; L. B. Gil- 
ham, Life Insurance of Virginia, second vice- 
president; T. L. Wardlaw, Fidelity Mutual, 
secretary-treasurer.. A special effort will be 
made to interest industrial agents in associa- 
tion work. 
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Coriolanus Said a Bookful 


_ Si icoop pancetta the great Roman warrior—it’s all according to how you read— 
was very much of a braggart; also a good deal of a baby. In a couple of his 
battles he was lucky enough to get two or three spear punctures. Whenever after- 
wards he was assailed in the Senate for various indiscretions, he had a habit of 
baring his breast and saying, ‘Look upon my wounds, my Roman wounds!’ This 
sob stuff got him by for a long time; but at last he had to run. Then he joined 
with the Volscians against his own country. 


Taken as a whole, Coriolanus was what modern Broadway would call a bad 
actor. He gave voice to just one utterance, however, that should stick. At one 
time in his early life his admirers planned to hang a title on him. To this he con- 
sented, but he objected, for some foolish reason, to ten talents of gold offered with 
it; in making the objection he said: 


“It is a high accomplishment to use money well; but not to need it is more 
lasting than to use it.” 


This is a brilliant thought. It is a bit of wisdom that every life insurance bene- 
ficiary will vouch for. There is no higher accomplishment than to carry life insur- 
ance. The natural need of money by many widows and orphans is also alleviated 
by this same high accomplishment. Are you insured? 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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| insurance, as well as other business. 


LAW COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Over Three Thousand Bills Revieweg 
by National Board Body 








COMBAT RADICAL AND RESTRICTIVE 
LEGISLATION 





Status of Rating Litigation in Missouri 
Kansas and Michigan Shown 


The following extracts from the report of 
the committee on laws of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, presented at the annual 
meeting of that body last week, gives a com. 
prehensive view of the legislative activities of 
the past twelvemonth: 


The relation of stock fire insurance com- 
panics to the legislatures and Insurance Depart. 
ments of the various States was the impelling 
cause of the organization of this committee, 
and the increased importance and complexity 
of the industry in the ten years since the estab. 
lishment of the committee on laws as now con. 
stituted, have constantly emphasized not only 
the importance, but the absolute necessity, of 
a common source of information concerning 
these important relations, and a cooperative 
means for meeting the very vexatious and con- 
stantly increasing problems which confront our 
business. 

The year has been a busy one for your com- 
mittee and its counsel. Forty-two Legislatures 
have been in regular session, as also the 67th 
Congress. In the forty-two Legislatures which 
convened, counsel for your committee recorded 
and reviewed three thousand two hundred and 
seventy bills introduced in the various Legis- 
latures, many of them of general nature and 
not directly affecting insurance, but requiring 
close scrutiny to ascertain that fact. ‘More 
than seventeen hundred of these bills were in- 
surance measures, and so intended; and while , 
few were constructive, a very great majority 
were restrictive in character. Some of them 
were so radical as to be destructive to the busi- 
ness if they had become law. 

The enormous volume of proposed legislation 
at every session becomes a constantly increas- 
ing cause for apprehension as to the future of 
In the 
State of New York in 1915, a total of two 
thousand five hundred seventy-six bills were 
introduced, of which eight hundred and twenty- 
eight were passed and submitted to the Gov- 
ernor, and six hundred and fifty-eight finally 


| became law. This year, more than three thow- 
| sand nine hundred bills and sixty-one resolu- 
tions were introduced in New York State, of 


which one thousand and twenty-two measures 
were passed: two hundred and_ seventy have 
therefore become law and seven hundred and 


| fifty-two await the Governor's signature. Of 
| these bills, ninety-five were direct amendments 


to the insurance law; twenty-nine were passed, 


| twelve have heretofore been signed and sevet- 





| teen await executive disposition. 


One hundred 
and forty-seven were measures affecting taxa 
tion and one hundred and _ thirty-five wert 
amendments to the business and corporation 
laws. It will be noted that this does not include 
the numerous bills dealing with conservatiot, 
fire prevention, building construction and like 
matters of collateral interest to the business 0! 
insurance. While all of the bills to amend th 
insurance laws were not of direct interest to 
stock fire insurance companies, of the. ninety 
five bills introduced, fifty-five were of interes 
copies of which were supplied to our membets 

The greater portion of the activities of the 
committee was expended in combating radit 
and restrictive legislation, but a number of co 
structive laws have passed in several States 

(Continucd on page 17) 
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NATIONAL BOARD SESSION 


H. A. Smith Elected President of 
Organization 
CLARIS ADAMS IMPRESSES AUDIENCE 
New York and Virginia Superintendents 
Want to See Action on Proposal for 
National Rating Body 


Within the sacred precincts of one of New 

York city’s most famous hotels, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with its time-honored traditions and 
its ponderous dignity, the latter only slightly 
relieved by the vagrant and colorful ceiling 
decorations of the roof garden, the National 
toard of Fire Underwriters went into annual 
session on Thursday of last week. Of pomp 
and circumstance there was little, but of the 
appurtenances thereto there was aplenty. Even 
more than is usually the case, this meeting was 
characterized by dignity. The reports had all 
heen received by members in advance and their 
contents noted so that there was no reading of 
them necessary; they were merely presented by 
the various chairmen. In fact even the rather 
caustic arrangement by Colonel Francis R. Stod- 
dard, Jr., Superintendent of Insurance, ably 
supplemented by Colonel Joseph Button, the 
Commissioner for Virginia, failed to arouse 
the membership to direct rebuttal. 

Harry A. Smith, president of the National 
ire Insurance Company of Hartford, was 
elected to the presidency of the Board, follow- 
ing the withdrawal of W. H. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Agricultural, from candidacy on 
account of ill health. Nevett S. Bartow, presi- 
dent of the Queen Insurance of America, was 
elected vice-president and Norman T. Robert- 
son, president of the Continental Insurance 
Company, became treasurer. Sumner Ballard, 
president of the International, was re-elected 
secretary. New members to the executive 
committee were elected as follows: C. Weston 
Bailey, president of the American of Newark, 
N. J.; George G. Bulkeley, vice-president of 
the Springfield Fire and Marine; Lyman Can- 
dee, vice-president of the Globe and Rutgers; 
George M. Lovejoy, president of the Phoenix 
of Hartford, and Whitney Palache, United 
States manager of the Commercial Union. 

The two outstanding events of the morning 
session were the delivery of the president’s 
address by John B. Morton, vice-president of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, and the 
address made by Claris Adams, lawyer from 
Indianapolis. Both addresses were fully re- 
ported in the issue of Tur Specrator for May 
24. Mr. Adams made a profound impression 
upon his audience, both because of the sound- 
hess of his logic and the manner of his deliv- 
ery. His speech was credited by many pres- 
ent as being the finest they had ever heard. 

Luncheon was served in an adjacent dining 
rcom, during the latter stages of which the 
members were entertained by Will Rogers, 
whose monologue on current events is not to 
he surpassed in any quarter. 

Colonel Stoddard, whose complete address 
Is reported elsewhere in this issue of THE 


SprcrAtor, severely criticized the companies for 
the neglect they have exhibited in relation to 
the proposal of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to establish a national 
rating body for fire insurance. Colonel Button, 
being called upon extemporaneously, ably sec- 
onded his colleague, warning the executives of 
the need of prompt action. He remarked that 
otherwise committees similar to that now in 
session in Illinois might be duplicated in all 
the States simultaneously—a truly remarkable 
thought. 


NEW YORK AGENTS 
CONCLUDE 


Frank L. Gardner Re-Elected Presi- 
for Third Term 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 





Convention Goes on Record as Opposing 
Bank Agencies—Commend Adminis= 
tration of F. R. Stoddard 
rank L. Gardner, local agent at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., was last week re-elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Association of 
Local Insurance Agents. Mr. Gardner will 
serve in that office for the third consecutive 
year. Other officers elected were: Ward H. 
McPherson, Buffalo, vice-president, and Eu- 

gene: A. Beach, secretary. 

New members of the board of directors are 
C. J. Ayers of Saranac Lake; W. M. Gilder- 
sleeve, Central Valley, and W. W. Heppel of 
Dunkirk. The executive committee elected at 
a meeting of the board of directors im- 
mediately following the close of the regular 
sessions consists of Gilbert T. Amsden, Ro- 
chester; Glenn H. Johnson, Syracuse, and E. 
H. Warner of Buffalo. 

A number of resolutions were adopted at the 
meeting, among them being one placing the 
association on record as opposed to the appoint- 
ment of banks and trust companies as in- 
surance agents. Another resolution was 
adopted expressing the satisfaction with which 
the association viewed the reorganization of 
the Philadelphia Underwriters into a stock cor- 
poration, to be known as the Philadelphia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co. A third resolution 
commends the administration of State Super- 
intendent of Insurance Francis R. Stoddard, 
Tf. 

James L. Case, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, was present 
and gave a very instructive talk, outlining the 
work and accomplishments of tbe national 
organization. 


Cc. S. S. Miller Honored 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, manager of the pub- 
licity department of the North British and 
Mercantile, New York branch, was tendered a 
luncheon by the ladies of the United States 
head office last week on the occasion of his 
birthday. A large bouquet of flowers was 
presented to Mr. Miller with appropriate greet- 
ings and he, in turn, expressed his pleasure at 
the congratulations offered. 
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F. R. STODDARD SOUNDS 
WARNING 


Reiterate Views of Joseph Button on 
Fire Rating 








SPEAKS BEFORE NATIONAL BOARD 





Definite Threat of Action This Summer 
Unless Companies Can Agree Among 
Themselves 
Irancis R. Stoddard, Jr., Superintendent of 
Insurance for New York State, in address 
last week before the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, warned the fire insurance execu- 
tives that the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners is still hoping for action 
on the matter of a national fire-rating body. 

Mr. Stoddard said in part: 


I have been asked by your president to pre- 
sent to you the views of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention on matters affecting the 
fire insurance business. I hardly care to claim 
to represent the views of all Commissioners 
without having been specially delegated to do 
so. I, however, believe that I know the pre- 
dominant sentiment of the Commissioners and 
wil! do my best to present that sentiment to 
ycu. 

For many years there has been considerable 
dissatisfaction on the part of the public, as well 
as persons engaged in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, because of the lack of uniformity in the 
application of rates, rules and commissions by 
the same companies to risks in various parts 
of the country. When persons engaged in the 
insurance business appreciate that there are 
abuses, in a short time this knowledge is com- 
municated to the public and a general feeling 
of unrest results. This matter early came to 
the attention of the Insuranee Commissioners’ 
Convention. 

At a meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners held at St. Louis, 
Mo., on May 1, 1922, the Honorable Joseph 
Button, Virginia Commissioner of Insurance, 
offered the following resolution which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the committee on fire in- 
surance be instructed to take up with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, or a com- 
mittee thereof, the question of having the said 
National Board of Fire Underwriters work 
out a plan, to be approved by the committee 
on fire insurance, for closer supervision by them 
of the activities of the various rating bureaus, 
in the interest of uniformity of rating and 
practices and uniformity in rates of commis- 
sions. : 
“Resolved, further, that in the event the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters prefers not 
to take such jurisdiction, the committee in- 
vestigate the feasibility of the establishment by 
the fire insurance companies of a central bureau 
clothed with full authority to approve, disap- 
prove or reject any action taken by any of the 
subordinate bureaus.” 

The fire insurance committee held its first and 
only meeting with a special committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters at 
Swampscott during the annual meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers on September 6, 1922. 

At that time, the chairman of the National 
Board’s special committee stated that, in his 
opinion, his principles were as anxious as the 
Insurance Commissioners to accomplish the 
organization of a national rating and supervis- 
ing bureau. 

The conditions which the two committees 
agreed were reasonable and would serve as the 
basis for further negotiations were: 
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(1) The establishment of an organization to 
be national in its supervision of rates, forms 
and practices. 

(2) The organization to belong to and be 
eoverncd by the stock companies, however, ser- 
vice to be furnished to other classes of fire 
insurers. 

(3) The elimination of the present regional 
rating associations as they now exist. 

(4) Provision for regional supervision, 
where necessary, under the direct control of 
the national organization. 

(5) The establishment of subordinate bureaus 
for the purpose of supervising, applying sched- 
ules and making inspections. 

(6) The authority of the national organiza- 
tion to be final and absolute. 

(7) The national organization to work out 
a comprehensive system of rating, which, while 
giving proper recognition to insurance costs in 
individual States, shall be nationally uniform 
in its general character and method of opera- 
tion. 

(8) The national organization to undertake 
the compilation of underwriting experience, 
the grading of cities and all correlated activi- 
ties. 

(9) The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to maintain a representative in 
the office of the national organization. 

It was the sense of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ committee that the operation of the 
national organization should be left with the 
companies and that supervision should be exer- 
cised along broad general lines only. The 
maintenance of a representative in the office 
of the national organization would be for the 
purpose of acting as a sort of “liaison officer” 
between the Insurance Commissioners and the 
national organization and to preclude as far as 
possible the necessity of rate regulation by 
the individual States, the representative to ad- 
vise with the company organization when neces- 
sary. 

According to the chairman of the National 
Board’s special committee “* * * the Na- 
tional Board proposes to act through this con- 
ference committee as a means of conveying to 
our different sectional organizations your ideas 
or your requirements as to what you would 
like to have, or want us to do.” 

It is to be assumed that, since the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is the prominent 
and representative body of the business, the 
executive officers, representing their companies 
in this organization, comprise the best brains 
and highest ability in the business. It has 
never been clear to the Insurance Commission- 
ers just why the National Board, if it does 
not wish to assume jurisdiction over these 
things, should not decide the matter without 
referring it to regional rating associations, 
whose failure to agree among themselves on 
fundamentals has produced the situation, which 
it is hoped the establishment of the national 
orgeniation will remedy. The Commissioners 
do not wish to be forced to conclude, since the 
companies’ interest in this subject has appar- 
ently died after its reference to the sectional 
associations by the National Board committee, 
that the companies had this failing of these 
acsociations in mind in adopting this method 
of procedure. 

The establishment of fire insurance costs and 
the proper reflection and application of these 
costs i some comprehensive uniform system of 
rating present a problem which challenges the 
best brains of the business and whose solution 
is becoming more and more pressing. The pub- 
lic demand for its solution has become so in- 
sistent, that the Insurance Commissioners will 
be forced to take advantage of the affirmation 
by the United States Supreme Court of the 
right of the State to regulate fire insurance 
rates and attempt its solution, if, through timid- 
ity or for some other cause, the company 


executives do not desire to make this effort. 


As to just what form this attempt on the 
part ‘of the Insurance Commissioners will 
assume, it is impossible to say. However, it 
may be expected in the near future unless 
developments from the companies are forthcom- 
ing very shortly. 


Insurance Society to Give Marine Course 

last week President Charles R. Pitcher of 
the Insurance Society of New York gave a 
luncheon in that city to its new officers and 
to the executive in the 
week the annual election of officers took place 
at which the re-election of President Pitcher 
was unaminous, and the following officers were 
named: Vice-Presidents, John S. Turn, A®tna 
affliated companies; Lyman Candee, Globe & 
Rutgers; Charles EF. Case, North British & 
Mercantile; Sidney R. Kennedy, Fidelity- 
Phenix; members of the executive committee, 
to serve three years—William D. Winter, At- 
lantic Mutual; Bennett Ellison of Hoey & 
Ellison; Charles L. Purdin, Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe. 

During the William D. Winter, 
vice-president of the Atlantic Mutual, pre- 
sented an outline and the matter for a three- 
years’ course in marine insurance, which was 


committee. Earlier 


luncheon 


the outgrowth of lectures on marine insurance 
which have been read before the Society during 
past months. The course will be adopted by 
the Insurance Society and will be available for 
such other bodies as may care to make use of 
it. Before the luncheon meeting closed the 
organization of the executive committee was 
completed by the election of Carroll L. DeWitt 
of Fred S. James & Company to the post of 
chairman. 


Harold Knox Retires 

The Hampton Roads Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Norfolk, has accepted the resig- 
nation of its former secretary, Harold Knox, 
who has retired. Mr. Knox is now at his 
home in Hartford, Conn., where he is obtain- 
ing a needed respite from business and is con- 
sidering several ofiers before again entering the 
field on insurance. 

Mr. Knox was at one time secretary of the 
Importers and Exporters, New York, previous 
to his advent to the Hampton Roads Fire and 
Marine, which he joined upon its formation. 
He has had a wide experience, both in the home 
office and in the field, and was one of the best- 
known insurance men in his district. 

The board of directors of the Hampton 
Roads has elected James A. Blainey to the va- 
cant post, and he will carry out these duties 
in addition to his present position of vice- 
president. 
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E. R. Hardy Going Abroad 
IK. R. Hardy, well known as assistant man- 
New York Fire 
change, secretary of the Insurance Society of 
New York, Insurance In- 
stitute of America, and author of insurance 


ager of the Insurance Ex- 


secretary of the 


books, will sail for Europe June 2, to be ab- 
Mr. Hardy will attend 
the annual conference of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute at Manchester on June 27, when 


sent about six weeks. 
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the Manchester Institute, the oldest insurance 
educational society in the world, wil! celebrate 
its semi-centennial. 





NEW YORK LEGISLATION 


Governor Smith Signs a Number of Insyr. 
ance Bills 
Atpany, N. Y., May 30.—Bills amendin, 


i) 


y 


the insurance law, included among the thirty. 
day measures, have heen signed by Governor 
Smith, as follows: 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending section 
16, in relation to investments of insurance com- 
panies other than life. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending sections 
150 and 161, by changing the definition of ma. 
rine insurance, and also with reference to 
establishing agencies beyond the United States, 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending section 
49, by providing that every agent or other jp. 
surer, in all advertisements, shall publish the 
true name and location of the corporation or 
other insurer to which the advertisement re. 
lates. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending section 
g6-a, by authorizing the Superintendent of In- 
surance, if he finds that agency operations of 
a life insurance company are being conducted 
economically, and that the requirements of sec- 
tion 97 are being observed in good faith, to sus- 
pend, on application of the company, the limita- 
tion of new business for the calendar year. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending section 
129, by providing that more than two fire or 
marine insurance corporations may consolidate, 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending section 
109, in relation to provision for notice in 
liability policies. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending section 
117, relative to estimation of surplus of a fire 
insurance corporation. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending sections 
141, 14I-a and 14I-b, in relation to rate-mak- 
ing associations. Title and mortgage insur- 
ance are excepted, along with life contracts. 
Provision is made for charging higher or lower 
rates than those fixed by rating organizations, 
under certain conditions. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending sub- 
division 3, section 121, by providing that every 
agreement or rider attached to a standard fire 
insurance policy must be plainly printed in type 
the face of which shall not be smaller than 
eight-point. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending sections 
60 and 248, relative to extending the prohibition 
against misrepresentations. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending sub 
division four, section 231, by increasing the 
maximum amount of total benefits payable by 
fraternal benefit ‘societies operating on the 
lodge plan. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, amending section’ 
30, 40, 44 and 4s, relative to examinations by 
the Superintendent of Insurance into the affairs 
of any insurance corporation or other insurer, 
and any pension fund or retirement system ft 
quired to make reports. 

Senator Dunnigan, amending section 143; by 


authorizing the Superintendent of Insurance 
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personally to examine any broker applying ae 
a certificate of authority, and relative to dis- 
riminatory laws of other States with regard 
¢ ’ 

to licenses and fees therefor. 

Senator Sheridan, amending section 187, tax 
law, relative to franchise tax on insurance cor- 
porations. . 

Bills amending the compensation law have 


heen approved by Governor Smith, as follows: 

Assemblyman O’Connor, adding new sub- 
division 5, section 21, providing that the con- 
tents of verified medical and surgical reports, 
put in evidence by claimants, shall constitute 
prima- facie evidence of facts as to matter con- 
tained therein. 

\ssemblyman Hackenburg, amending section 
16, by providing that death benefits paid un- 
der the act shall, if there is a person under 
18 years of age in New York city as a public 
charge, be turned over to the public welfare 
department to defray the cost of care and main- 
tenance. 

Senator Cotillo, adding section 
providing double compensation and death bene- 


new I4-a, 
fts for minors illegally employed. 

Assemblyman Hutt, amending subdivision 1, 
section 16, by increasing the maximum allow- 
ance for funeral expenses from $100 to $200. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, adding new sub- 
division 3-a, section 50, providing for payment 
of compensation by municipal corporations to 
municipal employees. 

NEWMAN & MacBAIN APPOINTED 

BOROUGH AGENTS 


To Write Casualty and Surety Business 
for the Commercial Casualty Company 
From the offices of the Commercial Casualty 

Company, Newark, comes the announcement of 

their appointment of Newman & MacBain, Inc., 

of 87 Maiden lane, New York city, to repre- 
sent them for all casualty and surety lines in 

Manhattan. 

Among the fire insurance agencies of New 
York, Newman & MacBain occupy a prominent 
place and their appointment as agents for the 
Commercial Casualty will greatly extend the 
facilities they are able to offer their clients. 
The reputation of this agency was founded 
on a large volume of business and on the char- 
acter of the companies it represents and the 
fact that the Commercial Casualty Company 
has chosen it for the placing of casualty and 
surety lines should prove highly satisfactory to 
that company. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Inherent Explosion Clause. 
they thought everything was all right on this 
clause and it was adopted by the Exchange, it 


Just as 


was discovered that where there were several 
buildings in a plant and they were specifically 
rated the clause only applied to the building 
of the plant to which it was attached, as there 
is no provision for a blanket policy. If, for 
instance, it should be attached to the building 
of the plant where the explosion hazard existed, 
and an explosion took place, the loss of that 
building would be covered, but not the loss to 
the surrounding buildings. The matter, of 
course, is under investigation and in due time 
may be worked out in a satisfactory manner, 
but meanwhile it shows that you cannot always 
he sure that you are bringing about the thing 
you want, even though, as in this case, some 
parties try very hard for it. 

The Twenty-Nine.—The case in regard to 
the mandamus brought by the twenty-nine com- 
panies to compel service to be furnished them 
was argued partly in court in the morning, 
and in the afternoon the argument was finished 
in the judge’s chambers. Former Governor 
Miller spoke for the twenty-nine companies 
and the Rating Organization was represented 
by Mr. Rumsey. After the talking was over 
party was asked to briefs; the 
decision will be after these are filed. 
Those who were present and heard the matter 
did not come away convinced that any very 
made in the case 


each submit 


made 


clear-cut decision would be 


Once More the Automobile 
the 25th instant a severe fire in a garage in 


Burns.—On 


Brooklyn disposed apparently quite efficiently 
of anywhere from fifty to seventy-five machines. 
\ll of which is a bit interesting as well as ex- 
pensive to the community. Is it not time that 
we appreciated the menace of the garage, not 
merely to the property stered therein, but to 
the surrounding neighborhood ? 

Once More Publicity.—The yearning for 
publicity which manifests itself among insur- 
ance folk, as well as others, apparently has 
behind it the thought that if you can say enough 
things about a thing you will convince people 
that what you are doing is the right thing. We 


had thought that the fallacy of that kind of 
publicity had been discovered, but it tends to 
crop up once in a while—and the school master 
must continue his work in the land. The best 
kind of publicity that the insurance folk can 
have is that their dealings be so straight as 
to leave no grounds for doubt as to their integ- 
rity. On a foundation like that publicity will 
take care of itself, and if there is no founda- 
tion of that kind publicity is useless. 

The East Side.—Running over the Fire 
patrol reports one cannot but be impressed 
with the number of fires that occur on the East 
Side. It would be interesting for the statis- 
tician to tabulate these and we have no doubt 
that if it were done it would be found that 
nearly every building on what is called the 
“East Side” had a fire within a very few years. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA 

Advisory Board Changes.—Philadelphia 
casualty men have just reorganized the casualty 
the Insurance Advisory Board of 
Philadelphia county, with S. H. Pool, resident 
here of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company. Six subcommittees for the purpose 
of examining the applicants for agents’ and 


section of 


manager 


brokers’ licenses have been formed, each headed 
by a vice-chairman and four additional mem- 
The vice-chairmen elected are as fol- 
lows: H. K. Remington, resident manager of 
the AEtna companies; George H. Long of Hare 
& Chase, W. Wright Humphreys of Hutchi- 
son & Rivinus Co., James H. Barlett, H. 
Dooley, resident manager, Employers 
Company; H. A. Warren of 
These men have volun- 
in the examination of 


bers. 


Jordon 
Indemnity 
Wagener, Taylor Co. 
teered their 
applicants for agents’ and brokers’ licenses and 


services 


will be specially commissioned by the Insurance 
Department of Pennsylvania for that work. 
This section of the board will co-operate with 
the fire section which has been operating for 
some time past. 


G. M. Nettleship in New Enterprise 

G. M. Nettleship, president of the Union 
Insurance Service Company of Philadelphia, 
is secretary and general manager of the new 
Equitable Service Company of Los Angeles, 
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MICHIGAN LIFE COMPANIES ORGANIZE 


To Promote Welfare of Life Insurance in 
Michigan—C. L. Ayres Elected 
President 

For the purpose of up-building and maintain- 
ing the highest standard of life insurance 
ethics, an organization known as the Associa- 
tion of Michigan Life Company Officers was 
formed at a meeting held recently in Detroit. 
Officers of the following Michigan old line 
legal reserve companies, representing an aggre- 
gate of more than $250,000,000 of life insurance 
in force, are associated in this new organiza- 
tion, which includes every Michigan life insur- 
ance company: Agricultural Life of Bay 
City; American Life of Detroit; Detroit Life 
of Detroit; Grange Life of Lansing and 
Mutual Life of Detroit. 

Clarence L. Ayres of Detroit, was elected 
president; Willard King of Bay City, secre- 
tary; M. E. O’Brien, A. F. Moore, N. P. 
Hull, F. F. McGinnis and H. A. Bryan, vice- 
presidents. 

The purpose of the organization is to bring 
about co-operation among the companies in 
matters of company management and agency 
organization, to promote the general welfare 
of Michigan life insurance companies, to co- 
operate in an effort to enforce the laws with 
regard to life insurance business in this State, 
and otherwise to encourage the proper and 
ethical underwriting principles for the best 
interests and benefit of the Michigan insuring 
public. 

At the invitation of President N. P. Hull of 





“You may talk too much 
on the best of subjects,” 
says Ben Franklin; and in 
another place he adds, 
“The most exquisite folly 
is made of Wisdom spun 
too fine.” 


Successful Franklin 
agents explain the great 
essential benefits of Frank- 
lin life insurance, avoiding 
lengthy discourse upon de- 
tails which confuse the 
prospect, and add nothing 
to his knowledge. 
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Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 
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the Grange Life, the first gathering of the 
association will take place at Lansing, June 20, 
when the officers will be guests of the Grange 
Life. The program for the first meeting in- 
cludes the presentation of an original paper, to 
be followed by discussions on the subject of 
“Accounting Methods” to be presented by 
Marion Rowland, secretary of the American 
Life, and a paper on the “Selection of Medical 
Ixaminers,” by Dr. Henry R. Carstens of the 
Detroit Life. 


Life Insurance Associates Organized 

A new organiation known as Life Insurance 
Associates has taken over the accounts of the 
late A. R. Spier in New York city, and will 
continue the development of Mr. Spier’s busi- 
ness. The offices of the firm will be in the 
Singer building after June 1, and its member- 
ship will number the following four prominent 
life underwriters: Frank W. Pennell, Irwin D. 
Herzfelder, William J. Louprette and Louis 
Pomerance. 

The combined writings of the organizers of 
the new venture aggregate about three millions 
of paid business each year and all four of the 
members have been among the leading pro- 
ducers of the Mutual Benefit Life for some 
time. Each individual will continue to take 
care of his own interests under the arrange- 
ments made, but will be able to give a better 
service to clients because of a completely 
equipped organization and increased facilities 
for handling risks. 


Meeting of Life Agency Officers of Canada 

The fourth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Association of Life Agency Officers was held 
in the board room of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 16 and 17. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, manager of agencies, the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company, presided as 
chairman. The program indicates the special 
attention given to the conservation of business 
and the selection and training of men for life 
insurance work. 

The Canada Life Assurance Company acted 
as host to the delegates, and everything possible 
was done for their enjoyment and comfort. 
On Wednesday the delegates were tendered a 
luncheon at the National Club, and on Thurs- 


IO 


day at the conclusion of the morning session q 
luncheon was held at the Rosedale Golf Club, 
Before concluding the final session a hearty 
unanimous vote of thanks was tendered the 
Canada Life and its officers for thé hospitality 
extended. Mr. Mackenzie, chairman, was also 
tendered a vote of thanks. 


The executive committee for 1923-24 is 
comprised of the following: Chairman, G. J. A. 
Reaney, superintendent of agencies, Mutual 


Life Assurance Company, Waterloo; George 
H. Hunt, superintendent of agencies, Imperial 
Life Assurance Company, Toronto; E. J, 
Maclver, assistant secretary, Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark, N. J.; A. 
N. Mitchell, assistant general superintendent, 
Canada Life Assurance Company. Toronto; 
J. G. Stephenson, superintendent ordinary 
agencies, London Life Insurance, London; C. 
D. Devlin, assistant superintendent, Confedera- 
tion Life Assurance Company, Toronto; C. E. 
Robertson, superintendent of agencies, Domin- 
ion Life Assurance Company, Waterloo. 










Ask for— 


“How letters 
sell life insurance” 


a booklet telling of the 
practical application of 
direct-mail selling to life 
insurance sales work—practical be- 
cause tested by more than 900 insur- 
ance salesmen to their satisfaction. 

Letters that are truthfully written to 
guide the decision of men are not only 
most effectivein bringing wise planning; 
they also bring decisions not otherwise 
obtainable. 


Make this collection of sales letters a 
part of your selling plan. Write for book- 
let 11-A now, 


WILLIAM S. HULL 


Direct-<Mail Sales Service 
MADISON, CONNECTICUT 
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DEATH OF FORBES LINDSAY 


rominent Life Insurance Writer and 
Lecturer 

Forbes Lindsay, well-known writer on life 
insurance subjects, died recently at his home 
in San Gabriel, California. Mr. Lindsay had 
heen ill for nearly two months from influenza. 
Part of the time he was an inmate of the 
Clara Barton hospital at Los Angeles, and had 
heen discharged from that institution as con- 
yalescent. Later he suffered a relapse, from 
which he failed to recover. 

Mr. Lindsay was for many years connected 
with the agency department of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and con- 
ducted the agency school there. He was the 
author of four books on life insurance pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company under the 
following titles: “The Psychology of a Sale,” 
“Efficiency,” “Practical Pointers,” and “Busi- 
ness Insurance.” He also conducted a corre- 
spondence school on life insurance salesman- 
ship. Mr. Lindsay did not confine his writings 
to life insurance, but wrote also on other eco- 
well as on his extensive 


Was P. 


nomic subjects as 
travels. 

Mr. Lindsay was a native of England, but 
for many years made his home in the United 
States. Ile is survived by a widow and two 
children. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield Mass. 


Incorporated in 1851 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost that 
is notably low—these are three of the 
reasons why the name Massachusetts 
Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the 
insuring public with all that is best in life 
insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policy- 
holders have ever been its loyal friends 
and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 














Life Underwriters Meet 

The regular monthly meeting of the Char- 
lotte, N. C., Life Underwriters Association was 
held Monday of last week. Speakers were 
Ifon. Stacey W. Wade, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of North Carolina, and Julian S. Miller, 
managing editor of the Charlotte News. A 
resolution was passed requesting the Life As- 
sociation News to publish Mr. Miller’s address 
in full. 


Death of Charles W. Pickell 
On Sunday of last week Charles W. Pickell, 
manager of the Detroit Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, died of pneumonia, after an illness 





CHARLES WARREN PICKELL 


LATE 


THE 
General Agent at Detroit, The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of only four or five days’ durations. Mr. 
Pickell was one of the veteran general agents 
of his company, having filled his position for 
over thirty-two years, and was a_ personal 
producer and an organizer of note. He was 
66 years old at the time of his death. 

To the life insurance fraternity, Mr. Pickell 
was universally known as a speaker and writer 
on insurance topics. He contributed to insur- 
ance journals throughout the country, and his 
books “Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance 
Solicitors” and “Plain Reasons Why One 
Should Engage in the Business of Life Under- 
writing,” which were published by The Specta- 
tor Company, were widely read. His loss will 


be keenly felt by his friends and associates 
everywhere. 





Statistics of Fraternal Societies, 1923 

The 1923 edition of Statistics of I*raternal 
Societies has been issued. This work gives in 
concise form a variety of data, including data 
of organization, names of officers, rates, plans, 
cost of management, mortality, membership 
and financial standing, etc., of the leading fra- 
ternal societies operating in the United States. 

Details presented in the work include cost 
of management, total and per capita; deaths 
per thousand members; average age; number 
of assessments; amount collected per thousand 
dollars; death benefits paid; insurance in force; 
number of members and lodges; cost of join- 
ing; assets; liabilities; jurisdictions, and 
special features of practically all societies. A 
number of mortality tables are given, including 
the National Fraternal Congress Table. This 
book embraces two hundred and _ thirty-eight 
pages of condensed information, and sells at 
$1.25 in flexible binding and $1.00 in manila, 
shipment prepaid. 





Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, Ky. 

In The Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket 
Index for 1923, on page 17 the capital for the 
Commonwealth Life of Kentucky is incorrectly 
shown as $500,000. The capital of this com- 
pany is $1,000,000, and should be so printed in 
the Life Index. 





PROVIDERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Offices: 1530-32 N. Robey 
Street, Chicago, III. 


in its own building. Operating in 
the States of 

ILLINOIS, OHIO, INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN 


Liberal Agency and General Agency 
contracts offered to live wires in 
any of the above States. Commu- 
nicate with us. 

















EDMUND P. MELSON, President 


ADDED AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Advantageous agency contracts are open to men of established ability and integrity. Standard policy forms are now 
issued to male risks between the ages of 10 and 60 and to female risks between the ages of 15 and 60. 


The entering of extensive additional territory is contemplated during the current year. 


Continental Life Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


J. DE WITT MILLS, Secretary 
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EXAMINATION THEORIES —— 
Mr. SUCCESSFUL REVISED 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENT Life Extension Institute Records Give I e O p | es Cas 
New Aspect to Certain Impairments 
Do you want to secure a General Agency i i f e 
for yourself? If so, read this; it 1s FIND ALBUMIN NOT SO SERIOUS G. F 
WORTH KNOWING 
A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Metropolitan Doctor Throws New Light on | Sec! 
Accident Insurance Company guarantees This Problem n S u r a n C e p 
FIRST, that in case of death from any The Par ee oe f the life j e 
cause, $5,000, the face of the policy, will re medica directors of the ife insurance 
be paid. companies have, through long experience, devel- O m p a n y T 
SECOND, that in case of death from any oped certain practices with regard to the ac- ann 
ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the ceptance or rejection of life insurance pros- ? Pen 
- gg Policy, will be paid. pects, practices which are difficult to prove Frankfort, Indiana of 1 
take pk, Te gees erage Nag correct but which must be followed in lieu of vari 
THREE TIMES the face of the ’Policy, something better. The only possible method $2,021,566.00 on Deposit with the Wes 
will be paid. of finding out the exact valuation for life in- indiana Insurance Department Colt 
FOURTH, that in case of total disability surance purposes of certain physical deficiences , of t 
—— of ae gee gai = mer is to conduct a series of examinations over a $226,532.00 Surplus Protection to gave 
rate of $50 PER WEEK air mak long period of years to discover the tendencies Policyholders appl 
disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, of the trouble in regard to the shortening of $23,000,000.00 Insurance in force He 
after which the weekly indemnity will be the prospect’s life. do | 
a For instance, it has been supposed by life NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, tren 
: z we 32 . ? os P 
ance do MORE? And WHY should insurance medical men that the presence of DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM. 
any man be satisfied with a policy that albumin in the urine is a danger signal not to Suamaedn caees ee INCOME, Rul 
would do less? be disregarded. Probably it is, but in studying visi¢ 
: ° . ; ; - ; : OPEN IN hach 
Annual Premium, Ordinary certain records of the Life Extension Insti- TERRITORY ~ 
‘ Life. oar -- $133.05 tute, Dr. Knight, medical director of the Metro- SARIN, STE S TEeeee ares ee m 
wenty Payment Life........ $172.10 - : men 
eants Want adenment.  s50n%0 potas Te Insurance Company, came to the A few se ail sania te Diiien i 
conclusion that troubles, such as hardened : : 
7 : ¢ : ; Producers with experience, character Wo 
United Life and Accident Insurance Co. arteries, heart murmurs, etc., produce higher and ability. Address the Company : 
: ; : . siste 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, N. H, mortality than does the presence of albumin. ss 
In other words, as a result of the experience - 
already gained by the Life Extension Insti- om 
tute, the prevailing opinion as to the serious- Wo 
ness of the presence of albumin seems likely ~ 
to require revision. 
The work of the Life Extension Institute for ~ 
the good of life insurance in general has many . wie 
angles, of which the above instance illustrates Men capable of closing ina 
only one. The collection of a similar amount business and training new -_ 
of medical data illustrating the true valuation a . e = 
from a life insurance standpoint of the com- agents or devoting entire os 
mon impairments is impossible for any other time to writing new busi- re 
organization extant because of the expense and ae . 
trouble involved. For the Life Extension In- ness can secure positions 8) 
stitute it is only a minor side issue, but never- with the undersigned : 4 
One of Illinois oldest and best theless, one which may well be expected to o 
companies. Organized 1897. have very important bearing upon the future company on salary, ex- a 
f life i zi xaminations. ee: 
aiwnnpecions. as- || Rl ea, | ee aad eee AT 
5) 3 e - 4 4a = - 

4 , : ; ae - fina 
surance in force $10'7,000,000. sion Institute are exceedingly thorough and In writing give full de- jo 
Purely mutual. are conducted in such a manner as to prevent . ° 

y the information secured from being used tails, past history and 

Full coverage contracts. Or- against the individuals examined. Before be- reference. Address, 
dinary Life — Installment — ing used the data is taken off on new cards T 
Double Indemnity — Term — carrying no personal references so that the was 
anit nal clients of the institute are protected. Thus the 
20-ray havilgs. the organization is able to gain and make use y fere 
The best for the policyholder of valuable information which could be gained a secr 
and agent only with great difficulty by the insurance Con 
: companies themselves. of t 
* * Se the 
init re a ee Buffalo Life Und rit Elected STANDARD LIFE sett] 
territory write today ee ee . 
: 3UFFALO, N. Y., May 28.—The Buffalo Life INSURANCE CO. arts 
Underwriters, Inc., held their annual meeting of 1 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT Saturday, May 26, and elected Harvey Weeks St. Louis, Mo. adoy 
of Buffalo, president. Mr. Weeks is a capable T 
representative of the Provident Life and Trust. the. 
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THE SPEC IAI: 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








————— 


ACTUARIES IN SEMI=- 
ANNUAL MEET 





Casualty Men Listen to Interesting 
Papers 





(. F. MICHELBACHER OUTLINES RULES 





secretary of National Bureau Gives Com- 
plete Data on Present Acquisition Cost 
Regulations in Casualty Field 

The Casualty Actuarial Society met in semi- 
annual session Friday of last week at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York city. A number 
of very interesting papers were presented by 
various members, and in the afternoon Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of economics at 
Columbia University and director of research 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
gave a talk on the value of statistical data as 
applied to the forecasting of business cycles. 
He rather decried the ability of anyone to so 
do in the light of any present knowledge of 
trends in the economic field. 

Papers presented were as follows: The New 
Rules Regarding Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision for Casualty Insurance, by G. F. Michel- 
hacher:; Lekal Limits of Weekly Comgensa- 
in Their Bearing on Ratemaking for Work- 
Compensation Insurance, by A. H. 
Mowbray; A Procedure for Making Rates for 
Workmen’s Compensation Based on a Con- 
sistent Application of the Theory of Proba- 
bilities, by A. H. Mowbray; Some Observa- 
tions on the Development of Manual Rates for 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, by Mr. 
Perkins. 

Mr. Michelbacher’s paper was a very com- 
plete review of the circumstances and events 
adoption of the present 
regulating the acquisition costs for 
casualty lines. It should prove very in- 
structive to students of casualty insurance just 
entering the business. In closing, Mr. Michel- 
bacher brought out that when the rules are 
fully effective they will produce the following 
extremely desirable results: Stabilization of 
the field situation in casualty insurance; equal 
competitive opportunities for all companies, 
irrespective of the systems which they may 
adopt for their field organizations; elimination 
of abuses which have been prevalent; and, 
finally, reduction of the production cost of the 
companies to a reasonable basis. 


’ 
mens 


leading up to the 


rules 





Automobile Conference Meets 

The Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
was the scene of the semi-annual meeting of 
the National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference last week, over which W. B. Burpee, 
secretary of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, presided. Mr. Burpee is president 
of the conference which heard the reports of 
the various committees and officers on the 
settlement of the questions which have recently 
arisen. One of these dealt with the certificates 
of title laws presented in several States and 
adopted in some. 

The national committee on theft revealed 
the discovery of a heating test for determining 


the original numbers on a stolen motor, and 
stated that the method has already resulted in 
the recovery of about 400 stolen cars. This 
committee stressed the excellent co-operation 
which has been extant between itself and the 
activities of the Federal department of justice. 
The question of inter-relations with Canadian 
officials for the recovery of stolen motor cars 
also came before the gathering, and the stealing 
of cars in the United States and their removal 
to Canada were made the subject of comment. 
In this connection it was said that Canadian 
authorities had extended every assistance and 
that the co-operation between the two countries 
in the matter was noticeably operative. A 
special committee of five members which had 
been appointed to report on the conditions in 
the western territory presented its findings, 
and, among other changes recommended, pro- 
posed a review of the area under their observa- 
tion, for the purpose of applying restricted 
theft endorsements. 

The meeting was well attended, and plans 
for the coming period intervening before the 
next semi-annual gathering were taken up and 
settled. The work of the conference was highly 
praised, and its efforts in the direction of unified 
measures for bettering conditions were notably 
augmented. 


STATE FEDERATION MEETS 


New York Body Elects E. M. Griffith, of 
Albany, President 


The Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York held its annual meeting in the as- 
sembly rooms of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany building in New York City on Friday 
of last week, electing E. M. Griffith of Albany, 
C. H. Willoughby was reelected 
treasurer. Four 


president. 
secretary and A. J. Young, 
vice-presidents were elected, as follows: Frank 
P. Tucker, Albany; John Tiernon, Buffalo: 
Frank A. Gardner, Poughkeepsie; A. C. Hege- 


‘man, New York city. 


Directors were elected as follows: John J. 
Canning, Brooklyn; C. D. Melhuish, James- 
town; Frank A. Lown, Batavia; T. L. Rogers, 
Little Falls; H. H. Wadsworth, Syracuse; 
James R. Garrett, New York city; Dwight 
McEntee, Kingston; John.S. Turn, New York 
city; Carrol C. Keeton, Elmira; Floyd N. 
Dull, New York city, and FE. H. Haskell, 
Oneida. 

C. H. Willoughby, executive secretary of the 
I‘ederation, read his annual report, showing 
that the organization has been very successful 
during the past year of activity. Among other 
accomplishments, it successfully defended pri- 
vate insurance interests from the threat of a 
monopolistic State fund. In part, Mr. Wil- 
loughby said: 


These nineteen months have comprised the 
period of greatest activity in the Federation’s 
history—an interval that has been remarkable 
in many respects. It has been marked by a 
very noticeable increase in membership, and by 
a corresponding increase in financial strength, 
although we are by no mean as_ strong, 
either numerically or financially, as we would 
like to be, and as we should be, considering our 
geographical location, political conditions and 


Ij 


ILLINOIS BANKERS FORM 
MUTUAL 





Plan to Write Burglary and Hold-Up 
Insurance 





HIGH RATES GIVEN AS INCENTIVE 





Similar Company Operating in Wisconsin 
Cited as Example 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 28.—A charter has been 
granted by the Insurance Department of Illinois 
authorizing the formation of the Bankers 
Mutual Fidelity and Casualty Company, which 
is being supported by the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation. This company is officered by promi- 
nent bankers of the State and is to begin ac- 
tive business upon the receipt of two hundred 
applications for insurance. Burglary and hold- 
up insurance will be the only coverage written 
at the beginning. 

Supporting this plan of the organization of 
a mutual company, group 7 of the IIlinois 
Bankers Association, adopted the following 
resolution at a meeting at Springfield Wednes- 
day: 

“Resolved, that group 7 of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association heartily endorses the plan for 
the organization of a Bankers Mutual Insur- 
ance and recommends to the members that they 
support and co-operate with this movement for 
a reduction in insurance costs to the bankers 
of the State.” 

George E. Keys, retiring chairman of the 
district bankers, made the following statement 
of the aims and purposes of the company: 
“We have been forced to pay as high as $4 
a thousand for protection from old line com- 
panies, as against $1 in Wisconsin, where a 
mutual company is in operation. There are 
about 1900 banks in the State and the venture 
looks like a go from the start. In Wisconsin 
over eight hundred out of the thousand odd 
banks are members of the mutual company.” 

Officers of this Mutual Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, according to the Illinois Bankers 
Association, are as follows: President, William 
George of Aurora; vice-president, Omar H. 
Wright, Belvidere; Vice-President, J. E. Mit- 
chell, Carbondale; treasurer, J. H. Cathcart, 
Sidell; secretary, M. A. Graettinger, Chicago, 
secretary Illinois Bankers Association. 








the insurance situation in New York State. It 
has seen our officers greatly active and our 
membership more interested than ever before in 
the history of the organization. It has brought 
us our most strenuous legislative campaigns. 
It has seen our workers actively enlisted under 
the Federation’s banner. It has been a com- 
plete reorganization of our county committees 
throughout the State and the establishment of 
a live and functioning county organization in 
each section of our operating territory. This 
work has been under the direction of the com- 
mittee on county activities, composed of James 
R. Garrett of New York City, chairman; Vice- 
President Frank P. Tucker of Albany and 
Joseph H. Miller of Utica. This was a big job 
and too much credit cannot be given the mem- 
bers of this committee for their splendid work 
and the success that attended it. 
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Western Assurance Company 
OF TORONTO Incorporated 1851 


FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL COM- 
MOTIONS AND STRIKES 


W. B. MEIKLE, President & General Manager 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY I, 1923 


ASSETS. . $4,591,275 
SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES. $1, ‘409, ‘505 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES 


FROM 1874 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE...........$51,538,553 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





Established 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACDIDENT 00, Lid... 


Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. 


ai LONDON 
ENCLAND 
F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 





F. J. WALTERS, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Philadelphia Branch Office 
Wood Building, 512-514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers, 145 Milk Street, Boston. Mass. 





UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 
New: York 
MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 
FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 








INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 
January 1, 1923 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.............. $1,161,651 .59 


ON SE DTS oy een rp a rs ONS anne eo 329,994 .01 
(CO ESR IERSI ree ea wees oer $500,000 .00 
SOO OT ee ee ee 1,079,671 .23 





1,579,671 .23 


NR 5.03 Osee oye us $3,071,316 .74 
Wm H. Paimer, President E. B. Addison, Vice President 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary Wm. Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary 
J.C. Watson, Treasurer J. M. Leake, General Agent 


Surplus to Policyholders.................. 











ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1923 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $2,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . .  4,436,386.20 
Surplus to Policyholders, 6,686,386.20 
Total Assets, . . . . 15,690,687.21 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, Pres. & Mgr. 
WELLS T. — oe & 

Asst. Mana 
CHICAGO, 


ares Seen 

EAL BAS , President 
JOHN — ook Bag & Treas. 
eee | meee 


| The pamphlets ‘‘Certified Rents’—‘When Sprinklers Mis- 








—_ 
How Do You Answer Them? 


You know the answers to the following questions, but do 
your clients? 
1. ‘*What is Rent Insurance?’’ 


2. “‘Why do I need Sprinkler Leakage Insurance? 
My fire policy has a sprinkler clause.”’ 


3. ‘‘What do you mean, 80% Clause?’’ 


behave’—and ‘A New Angle on Co-Insurance’’ 
answers clearly and concisely. 


give the 


It will pay you to write to the American Eagle Adver- 
tising Department for a copy of each. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 


HENRY EVANS 


Chairman of the Board 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON 


President 


Eighty Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 


Cash Capital 
1 MILLION DOLLARS 








“ee ; pd 
AMERICA FORE" 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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WARK, 


CAUSES OF DISABILITY 


As Applied Under Accident and 
Health Insurance Policies 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Ex-President, American Association of Medical Examiners 


A Standard Unabridged Illustrated Work for the 
UNDERWRITING AND CLAIM DEPARTMENTS 
of Life and Casualty Insurance Companies 


CAUSES OF DISABILITY gives the synonyms, valuable 
information, signs and symptoms, the differential diagnosis, the 
period of house confinement and the probable duration of total 
and partial disability resulting from all accidents and diseases. 
It also describes the effect from diseases and accidents and 
when death occurs from poisonous substances the post- 
mortem appearances are given. This book is consulted daily 
by the underwriting and claim departments of all leading 
casualty companies. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY when properly and intelli 
gently used will prevent the acceptance of undesirable risks 
and the payment of fraudulent claims. This book consists of 
seven hundred pages profusely illustrated with half-tones and 
plates in colors. It is of great value to any company desirous 
of scientifically conducting a growing accident and health 
insurance business. 

CAUSES OF DISABILITY is used and endorsed by every 
leading casualty company in the United States and Canada. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $10.00 (Ten Copies for $85.00) 
Address all orders to the Sole Selling Agents for the Insurance World 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous Insurance Decisions 
= s 
LIFE would not be received to modify or change the tion which owned all of the goods to be covered 
Insured presumed to know contents of same. Judgment for plaintiff in the lower court by the insurance. All of the stock of the cor- 
poration was owned by the plaintiff. The cor- 


policy: prior representation and agreements 
are merged in the policy. 

The insured, a member of the Knights of 
Pythias obtained a policy from the Supreme 
Lodge, Knights of Pythias in 1885 in the 
amount of $2,000, and carried this policy to 
1900. Late in 1908 the assessments on the 
policy had so increased that the insured was 
about to drop it. The local agent of the Lodge 
represented in writing to the insured and his 
wife, beneficiary under the policy, that a trans- 
fer could be made to another policy, providing 
for a flat monthly rate of $13.90; and that 
after monthly payments had been made for 
thirty-six consecutive months the company 
would carry the policy for one year with- 
out cost, at the expiration of which time the 
monthly payments could be resumed. Ac- 
cordingly the old policy was surrendered and 
a new policy issued, which provided that: 


The monthly payments will be due and pay- 
able to the secretary of the section to which 
the member belongs, without notice in advance 
on the first day of each and every month. 
Failure to make any such payment on or before 
the 20th day of the month for which the same 
is due shall ipso facto from and after such 
date forfeit the certificate. 

The policy also provided that no officer or 
representative of the company had any right 
or power by any statement or promise to 
waive the provisions of the contract between 
the members and the society. 

The wife of the insured casually read over 
the terms of the policy, but did not understand 
their meaning. The monthly payments there- 
under were contained for thirty-six consecutive 
months, at the end of which time the insured 
and his wife advised the agent of the society 
that they desired to accept the financial rest of 
360 days. He told them to apply to the com- 
pany, which they did, but received no reply. 
Accordingly no premiums were paid for one 
year, and at the end of this time on February 
I, 1923, the plaintiff on behalf of her husband 
went to the agent of the society and tendered 
the regular monthly premium, which was re- 
fused. The agent informed her that the com- 
pany claimed the policy had lapsed by reason 
of non-payment of premiums, but said that he 
would do all he could to get it reinstated. 
The insured made application for reinstatement 
pursuant to the terms of the policy and was 
notified that the policy woufd be reinstated 
upon payment of $244 with 5 per cent interest 
thereon. No part of this was paid, the policy 
was not reinstated and the insured died in 
October, 1914, with the policy in his possession. 
The court held that the insured was presumed 
to know the contents of the policy. Further, 
that all the representations and agreements 
made prior to the issuing of the contract were 
merged in the contract, and that parol evidence 


was reversed. Supreme Lodge, K. P. v. Wood, 
Court of Appeals of District of Columbia, 286 
Federal 908. 

HAIL 

Misstatement of acreage in insurance 
policy not material; hail policy fixing the 
amount payable at an agreed amount per 
acre is not illegal as a wagering contract. 

The plaintiff stated in his application for the 
insurance and in the policy insuring a crop of 
cotton that the field contained 100 acres. It 
was proved at the trial that it contained only 
60.85 acres. 

Article 4947 of the Texas Revised Statutes 
provided that statements made in the applica- 
tion for the contract or in the contract of in- 
surance shall not constitute a defense to a suit 
unless it be shown that the misrepresentations 
were “material to the risk or actually con- 
tributed” to the loss. In case of total destruc- 
tion of the cotton crop after a certain date the 
amount payable by the insurer was agreed to be 
$20 per acre, and the amount of liability of the 
insurer was determined by the actual amount 
of acreage. The jury found that the misstate- 
ment as to acreage was not material to the 
risk; but also found that the company would 
not have issued the policy insuring 100 acres 
had it known the truth. The court held that 
the findings of the jury were not inconsistent, 
for the insurer would have issued a policy cov- 
ering 60.85 acres, if a true statement had been 
made by the insured. 

In the case of partial loss by the terms of 
the policy, proof was not required of the actual 
value of the crop destroyed, but of “the per- 
centage of damage” and the “percentage of 
damage” determined the proportionate part of 
$20 per acre, which was to be paid by the in- 
surer. The court held that the policy was not 
illegal as a wagering contract, the rule being 
that where the valuation of the property or 
the extent of liability is fixed in good faith 
between the parties, it is binding. Proof of 
the actual market value of the crop destroyed 
was a matter incapable of being established 
with any degree of exactness, and therefore, 
the parties could agree upon an amount even 
though such amount was more or less than 
the actual value of the crop destroyed. Fidel- 
ity Union Fire Insurance Company v. Mitchell 
(Texas Civil Appeals), 249 S. W. 536. 


BURGLARY 
Reformation, not granted, 
change name of insured. 
This action was brought to reform a policy 
of burglary insurance and to recover upon the 
policy as reformed. The plaintiff by mistake 
took out a policy of burglarly insurance in his 
own name instead. of the name of the corpora- 
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in order to 


poration was robbed and asked to have the 
policy reformed and to recover the insurance 
thereunder. Both parties were mistaken in 
supposing that they were insuring the goods of 
the plaintiff, for, in fact, the plaintiff had no 
goods to be insured. The court held that these 
mistakes provided no basis for reformation 
of the contract, for there was no agreement 
between the parties to insure the corporation. 
The defendant intended to contract with an 
individual and cannot be compelled to enter a 
contract with the corporation. Geiger Watch 
Case Corporation v. Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, and Joachim Geiger, Su- 
preme Court, New York, 120 Misc. 441. 





AUTOMOBILE 

Proof of loss; failure to furnish same with- 
in time specified in policy forfeits claim 
unless this provision is waived; time runs 
from loss not from discovery thereof. 

A stipulation in a policy of fire insurance 
that, in the event of loss, the assured shall 
furnish, within sixty days thereafter, proofs 
of loss to the company (unless such time is 
extended in writing by the company), and a 
further stipulation that it is a condition of the 
policy that a failure to so submit the proofs 
of loss shall render the claim null and void 
and the further stipulation that the policy is 
accepted subject to all the provisions therein, 
are valid and binding provisions, and a failure 
to submit the proofs of loss within the time 
specified in the policy will prevent a recovery 
by the assured, unless such provisions of the 
policy are waived by the company, or by some 
agent thereof who has authority to make such 
waiver for the company. 

The stipulation requiring the submission of 
proofs of loss “within sixty days of the date 
cf loss” requires that the proof shall be sub- 
mitted within sixty days from the destruction 
of the property by fire, or, if the loss is by 
theft, then from the time of such theft, and 
not within such time from the acquirement of 
knowledge by the assured of the destruction or 
theft. 

Where, in a suit by the assured against the 
insurer upon a policy purporting to protect 
the assured against the loss of an automobile, 
whether by theft or by fire, the assured based 
his action upon the ground that he had been in- 
jured and damaged “by the theft and destruc- 
tion of said automobile by fire,” and where it 
appeared both in the petition and by the 
flaintiff’s evidence that the automobile was 
stolen on March 2, 1921, and was some days 
thereafter discovered in another vicinity in 
this State (the distance not shown), “where 
the same had been totally destroyed by fire,” 
and where the proof of loss to the company 
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FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and UNDERWRITER 
Specializing in Casualty Insurance 
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Consulting Actuary 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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W. H. GOULD 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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D. R. McClurg, Associate 
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Fxaminers and Adjusters 











1. Barclay 8534 
™ CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
Row New York City 
shia Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 
— INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUST- 
RELA TS BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — OUR 
REPUTATION is based on ee performances—Weshow 
results. Send for booklet of references. Lag ew 
tion, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, Property 
Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accident, 


Burglary, Plate G 


rm 

















Insurance Attorney 








Tel. Rittenhouse 2289+90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr 


rienced Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
hei Property Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compensation. 

















Adjuster 


Tel. Mulberry 2613 
NEW JERSEY CLAIMS 


Investigated and adjusted. All lines handled. 
Cooperation and quick results. Thoroughly 
conversant New York and Connecticut. 


J. L. CHEREPY 


Proctor Building Newark, N. J. 





























Statisticians 








Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules,. or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











as required of the assured was not submitted 
until May 2, 1921, a period of more than sixty 
days from the date of the theft, the evidence 
being silent as to whether the burning of the 
automobile was upon the day of the theft or 
thereafter, and where the petition alleged a 
ccmpliance with the terms of the policy rather 
than a reason for non-compliance, there was 
no error in granting a non-suit upon the ground 
that the evidence did not show or tend to show 
a compliance with the policy, as alleged, as to 
submitting the proof of loss within sixty days 
from the date of the loss, regardless of whether 


the loss as sued for was occasioned either 
hy theft or by fire. Metcalf v. National Union 
Fire Ins. Co., Ga. * IGS. E.. 324: 





Air Raid Damage in London 
The Spectator Company has just received 
a copy of the book “Air Raid Damage in 
London” from the hands of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee. The complete title of 


the publication explains its context and is as 
follows: “Air Raid Damage in London, be- 
ing a record of the effect of aircraft attack on 
certain public and private buildings, with maps 
showing where bombs fell, also maps showing 
where bombs fell in the cities of Paris and 
Venice.” The book contains interesting and 
detailed information regarding the damage 
done to various types of construction, together 
with data on the shock-resisting and fire-pre- 
vention qualities of concrete and steel. 

The facts have been gathered for the benefit 
of post-war construction and the lessons 
learned during the war and set down therein 
are applicable to the contracting industry all 
over the world. The volume is of particular 
interest to fire and explosion underwriters and 
much information on the careful 
selection of risks. Sixteen chapters are devoted 
to a study of chosen cases in London and an 
appendix of four chapters gives like details 
concerning Paris and Venice. Numerous illus- 
trations enliven the pages and the book is a 
everywhere will 
ordered through 


furnishes 


treatise which underwriters 


find instructive. It may be 


The Spectator Company. 


The Pocket Register of Accident 
Insurance, 1923 

The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 
for 1923 has just been published by The Specta- 
tor Company, New York. This is an excellent 
pocket reference work exhibiting the statistics 
of American stock and mutual accident and 
health insurance companies, giving statistics of 
the business of personal accident and health in- 
surance only for each of the five years ending 
January I, 1923. 

It embraces much useful information in a 
very condensed form and may be readily car- 
ried in the pocket. The tables show data as to 
items of income, expenditures and financial con- 
dition, the companies being arranged in vari- 
ous groups according to their classes. 

For the stock accident companies there are 
given personal accident premiums, health pre- 
miums, total premium receipts and total in- 
come; personal accident claims paid, health 
claims paid, total to policyholders, expenses 
of management (including taxes) and total ex- 
penditures; also total admitted assets, total 
liabilities except capital, and surplus to policy- 
holders. 

In the division devoted to statistics of mutual 
accident associations, the items include premiums 
or assessments, other payments by members, 
total income, paid-for claims, other payments to 
members, paid to agents and medical examiners, 
expenses of management, total disbursements, 
assets, liabilities, net surplus, number of cer- 
tificates written during the year, and number of 
certificates in force at end of year. 

Similar data are given for mutual sick bene- 
fit associations. 

Other information given embraces the name, 
location and capital of company, and names of 
principal officers, with date of organization. 

The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance 
contains thirty-two pages and cover. It pre- 
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sents the statistics of over 145 organizations 
transacting accident and health insurance. This 
very useful, compact and accurate publication 
sells at 75 cents per copy in manila binding, 
and $1.25 in flexible pocket book. 


Texas Banking and Insurance Departments 
Separated 

AusTIN, Tex., May 26.—Failure of the Texas 
legislature at the second called session to pass 
the Fairchild Senate bill proposing the separa- 
tion of the department of insurance from that 
of banking will not affect the functioning of 
the Holbrook Senate companion bill which was 
enacted, and which proposes the separation of 
the banking from the insurance department and 
creates the office of commissioner of banking, 
held the attorney general’s department in an 
opinion. 

The department of 
abolished by the creation of the banking depart- 
ment, but will remain as it is, with the bank- 
ing duties eliminated. The Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking will retain that title, 
but will have nothing to do with the super- 
vision of State banks. 


insurance will not be 


Law Committee Reports 
(Continued from page 6) 


These measures, in general, permit the use of 
coinsurance, broaden the powers of stock fire 
insurance companies in the matter of coverage, 
so as to correspond practically with the present 
law in New York; extend the time for filing 
annual statements, and other amendments to 
existing laws to permit the transaction of the 
business under present-day needs. 

Important litigation of interest to the com- 
panies, but not conducted under the direction 
of the committee on laws, includes‘ resistance 
to the order of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of Missouri for a ten per cent reduction in 
rates. In view of the experience of the com- 
panies in that State, it was not considered pos- 
sible to comply with the order. A similar con- 
dition exists in the State of Kansas and Michi- 
gan. Appropriate proceedings were commenced 
in the State courts to protect the interests of 
the companies, competent counsel has been em- 
ployed and, while neither the rates nor the 
application of rate laws are under the direction 
of this committee, your chairman and counsel 
have informed themselves of the situations as 
they developed from time to time, and reports 
have been made to the committee as to the 
progress of the litigation. 

It is a matter of profound regret that rate 
laws cannot be administered without the neces- 
sity of tedious and expensive litigation, but it 
is not improbable that in the evolution of State 
control and supervision of corporations such 
as ours it may be necessary to secure decisions 
of courts of last resort, interpreting the 
various provisions of these laws, that the com- 
panies may be protected in the orderly and 
regular processes of the business. 

Another case of great importance grows out 
of the decision rendered in the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois, which resulted from 
proceedings begun some years ago at the in- 
stance and upon petition of certain taxing 
bodies against fire and casualty companies doing 
business in the city of Chicago: the allega- 
tions being that such companies for more than 
fifty years had not paid the proper amount of 
tax levied under Section 20 of the laws of 
that State, providing for the taxation of in- 
surance premiums. 
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If a life insurance salesman is beset 
by prospects who are waiting for him 
at his office each morning eager to 
be signed, he will have all the orders 
he can take. 












Agency basis. 





But if a salesman is out in the honest=to=goodness 
business world where he has to dig up his prospects and 
then finds most of them to be of the stubborn variety— 
he is a ‘‘feller’? who needs a friend. 


He has a real friend in the Home Office organization of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. All 
energies of the service headquarters of The Lincoln 
National Life are bended in an effort to help the field 
man with his problems, to assist him in every practical 
way to get the business and to care for it. 


Such friendly assistance benefits all those who 
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Charleston, 











Address: 


TO MEN WHO CAN QUALIFY 


We are offering some splendid OKLAHOMA 
and MISSOURI territory on a General 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance (Co, 


Executive Offices, Wichita, Kansas 


SSS 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


A direct General Agent’s Contract for definite territory in the 
State of Michigan is ready for the right man. 


Ernest C. Milair, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


es, 


West Virginia, 











The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co, 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $256,000,000 in Force 









Illinois and 
policies. 














OF COLORADO 


Clarence J. Daly, President 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
Missouri with direct Home Office contracts. Liberal 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 











SEETDATT AAV TAVOTETETENTDEIND EATEN 


MERICAN 










DES MOINES, 





IOWA 


NEW and up to date polic 
contracts. REAL SERVICE 
toPolicyholdersand Agents. 
NOT SO BIG to lose sight of 
individual Agents, and big 
enough to serve its Agency 
olicyholders satisfac- 


and 
torily. S$ 


tory in IOWA and SOUTH 
DAKOTA open for Agents. 


JAS. H. JAMISON, Pres’t 


ME GOOD terri- 
























Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
























Established 1899 











THE COMPANY. 





THE MANAGEMENT. 





HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 









THE TERRITORY. 
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WESTERN RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUNCIE, IND. 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
We issue all Standard forms of policies. 


Agents wanted in Indiana and Ohio. 
JOHN W. DRAGOO, Secretary 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City. 


Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous SUCCESS. 


MISSOURI, 


KANSAS, 


OKLAHOMA, 


COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 


in the country to-day. 


DANIEL[BOONE, Jr., President JOHN M. SMULLIN, Secretar) 
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Strength has 
‘rotected Bes ources! 
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Strength, when speaking of financial 
standing, is essential to a world-wide 
insurance organization. But mere 
Strength would not impress if it were 
not coupled with Loyalty to good bus- 
iness principles and a sense of respon- 
sibility to the great economic duty of 
protecting property. 
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A Palatine policy may be obtained 
anywhere in the United States. 


The Palatine Insurance Co., Lt’d. 


Commercial Union Assurance Co., Lt’d. | Union Assurance Society, Lt’d. 
The California Insurance Co. Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. 





New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas Atlanta 
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7 Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
. “4 . 
sets FINANCIAL CONDITION, JANUARY 1, 1923 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first Reserves on Life Policies required by 
eee as sim bs siete ae ee ok kage 
gigs Loans to Policy-Holders, upon Security Reserves on Accident Policies required 
Dee of Company’s Policies Emer: 686,577 .85 by law HG ee acigiet ale, Sie) wieiSinh es eel eictietsy ocd s< 17, 43.91 
ae United States War Securities 210,478.40 Life Premiums and Interest Paid in 
" RE sere eorey 320,938 .30 Advance. .......-0...eeeeeeeees-. 25,045.90 
Book Value of Real Estate. . 77,667 .92 Reserve for Federal, State and other 
== Cash in Office and Banks...... 227,855.67 l'axes hereafter payable............ 68,422.40 
Net Life Premiums Deferred and in . All other Liabilities....... } 43,13: ee 
m2E, (i Course of Collection. ....... 143,108.28 Total Liabilities: .. ...... -.. $3,925,594.65 
Interest Due and Accrued. . 87,941.58 Capital Stock (fully paid) $250,000.00 
Other Admitted Assets. ... 2,304.49 Surplus................. 201,947.22 
, ; ——_————__— ————— 451,947.22 
i Total Admitted Assets. . $4,377,541.87 $4,377,541.87 
> TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 
End of Admitted Prem. Income Prem. Income Total Income Life Insurance Life Insurance 
Year Assets Life Dept. Accident Dept. Prems. & Interest For Year In Force 
1 re ee G7 20> ey | $253,620.24 $166,092.16 $460,784.28 $7,516,857 .21 
1913 +... 897,192.51 174,605 .62 526,065.43 8,738,603 .36 
1914 .. 1,052,138 .72 382,030.55 178,205.65 10,294,418 .80 
1915 -. 1,180,373 .64 357,430.71 168,117.51 11,438,356 .8 
. IDIG. 6... cee es os ROSE SIGS 399,196 .34 214,183.79 13,525,607. 
ae - 1,817,013 .31 554,680.78 235,342.73 5,582,141 .69 18,565,495. 
1918. . 2,112,996 .92 672,946 .95 235,275 .37 5,909,426 .23 20,825,256. 
1919....... . 2,449,941 .89 887,461 .02 260,527 .45 10,938,798 .22 28,136,293. 
1920. . 3,053,933 .27 1,187,537 .34 299,824 .62 14,084,943 .87 37,858,592 .0: 
Ma 1091....... | 3,695,192 .97 1,231/935 .00 264,663 .09 9,939,786 . 16 39,510,770 -: 
° 1928... ce ccetes s SQe OG oe 1,391,702 .89 227,215.34 10,774,320 .79 43,026,120 
yeereevereeereee?s Ke ehe eee eee er tere 
fs gogpips santa PN NORYICTYE 
rt) a8 aa aa ‘ id 8 SERS a5 WN ae fe! 
¥, : } Nore Mawes | wes ha) 
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“Twixt the Cup and the Lip” 


fall 





“Oft times many things out between the cup and the lip’ 





eed 





—————— 











HESE words were written over three 
a hundred years ago by Robert Greene, a 
contemporary of Shakespeare. Greene 
lived a dissolute life and wrote on his death-bed 
“A Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a Million 
of Repentance.”” The words first quoted above 
have stuck in men’s minds and we have a short 
modern version— 


‘“‘There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 


Almost—but not—to get a thing one has 
planned for, labored for, thought he was sure of, 
seemed to have in his grasp—that is the tragedy 
of life and endeavor. 


Such things happen from a great variety of 
causes—some of which could not be foreseen, 
some of which are the fault of others. 
times they are the result of carelessness or ig- 
But they happen, 


Some- 


norance on our own part. 
and we lose what we had set our hearts on, and 
that’s the tragedy. Occasionally the loss can be 
made good—only time and labor may be lost; 
but usually such losses, such failures “‘twixt cup 
and lip” affect us, our children and, ultimately, 


their children. 


What is the most important thing in your life? 
If the Fates were to offer you just one wish, what 
would you wish for? 


W ould it not be the welfare of your family? 


What would be the greatest calamity that 
could befall you> Would it not be— 





FAILURE IN DUTY TO YOUR 
FAMILY ? 


If, in order to make sure of doing that duty, 
you should decide to insure your life, and should 
apply for a policy and be found an acceptable 
risk, and then die while the papers were in 
transit—that would be a tragedy indeed! That 
would be one of the many things that fail “‘twixt 
the cup and the lip.” There is something ter- 
ribly suggestive in that titl—‘‘A Groatsworth 
of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance.” 
Greene was writing a record of his own life. 


Well, it need not so happen to you; your 
“million of repentance” may be avoided. 


If you apply to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for its new form of policy, pay your 
premium with the application, and are found to 
be an acceptable risk, you are insured from that 
moment. This is a new feature of New York 
Life policies, and it has already saved the insur- 
ance of at least one applicant who died before 
the policy was issued. He was accidentally 
killed, and under the Double Indemnity feature, 
which was also included in the policy applied 
for, his family was paid double the face of the 
policy. In that case, “‘twixt the cup and the lip,” 
something fell ‘“‘in’’ and not “out.” 


Send for a New York Life Agent and find 


out all about it. 











New York Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President. 
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#: DAVENPORT, IOWA f 
+ * 
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x: 5 
y: A 
9: LIFE INSURANCE is one of the most important factors in the Prosperity Be 
D€ of the World << 
+ | 
bE | 
DE } | 
DE ‘“You are Guaranty-d a Part of this Prosperity by Holding a Contract with us.”’ * 
y ove 
bE The Company has made a substantial increase in all Departments 6 
De The year just closed has been the best and biggest in the history of the Company D 
a YEAR INSURANCE IN FORCE YEAR GROSS ASSETS %: 
= 1902 #000000 1902 $331.55 b ¢ | 
% 1904 657, 500 .00 1904 22,431.97 D€ | 
pe 1908 1,494,356.00 1908 122,428.92 | > | 
@; 1910 2,094,115.00 1910 285,692.97 | & | 
%: 1912 3,135,204.00 119i 2 343,667.80 %: 
pe 1e@14 5,031,913.00 191 4 472,447.17 > 
¢#| 1916 7,801,338.00 1916 661,471.29 1% 
Z) 1918 10,274,966.00 1918 924,462.99 |¥ 
: L920 17,206,182.00 1920 V,376,497. 13 B 
ors “As 
#1922 24,477,853.00 1922 2,075,278.05 | % 
= | 3x: 
4: | 
eho & 
: Representatives wanted in IOWA, NEBRASKA, MISSOURI, NORTH | % | 
%: DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, OKLAHOMA, KANSAS AND ILLINOIS z: 
- : L. J. Dougherty, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Davenport, Iowa x 
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YOUR ETERNAL QUESTION IS ANSWERED 





Day after day and week after week the life insurance salesman always 
faces the question—Where shall I go and whom shall I see? 

This question is not only the most persistent but the most troublesome 
to the man who sells life insurance. 


Day after day and week after week, as steadily as the march of the Seasons, 
the Bankers Life Company answers this question for its salesmen. 


Every working day of the year the Bankers Life Prospect Plan of adver- 
tising reaches five thousand prospects. 


Under this plan every salesman has his work mapped out for him. He 
knows just where to go and knows that the way has been prepared for him. 

He knows that the preparation has been efficient and attractive. He 
knows that Success will reward his work if he follows out the Bankers Life 
plan. 


1 


The Bankers Life Company carries out each year the biggest Direct-by- 
Mail Advertising Campaign of any life insurance company in America. This 
campaign is definitely linked up with the work of its Cc 


Thousands of Bankers Life Salesmen have been helped to Success through 


the unfailing aid of the Bankers Life Company in its prospect-getting ad 


vertising. 


ASK ANY BANKERS LIFE SALESMAN 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Established 1879 GEORGE KUHNS, President 
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HOME OF THE GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 


Land and Building Owned and Occupied Exclusively by the 


Illinois Life 











‘icc 


1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Nineteen Twenty-three completes the thirtieth year of this company’s successful operation 


and uninterrupted progress. 





To build a substantial service-giving organization, big enough to have unquestioned strength, 
but small enough to maintain close and human relations between the Home Office, the Field and 
its Clients, and to especially merit the patronage of the citizens of its Home State, is the already 


realized goal and ambition of the 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


James W. Stevens, President 


GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 














vill 
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Progress of 


THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Organized in 1892 


Benefits Paid Since Organization........................ 0.000200 cee $23,695,823.16 
Sn ae sccks are Leela ag aC eee ad iS a ld Le ee 16,412,769.32 
Total of all Funds—Over Seventeen Millions 


THE ASSOCIATION’S PROGRESS 
Record for Term 
1919—1920—1921—1922 


EE LEE LE Pe ee ee ee ee ere Ee 17,429 
ee ED NN a vo ylls on Wh we es 52,773 
mee CAI «soe eh ce ew ee aeons 428 
Tce kre AL eoe ee rede eee tr eee Lie wee. Geta 8,088 
EORTC ALD Oe TEE ee $6,600,435. 77 
Increase to Reserve Fund for Term.................. 5,038,991 .81 
Interest Earnings Fund for Term.................... 2,891,888 . 84 
Average Interest Earnings per Day.................. 2,434 .56 
Averame Benelite Past per Day........... 6.6. s ea 5,446.08 
Members Receiving Hospital Service................. 5,720 
Members Receiving Treatment at Health Centers..... 10,327 


As The Association Stands 
January 1, 1923 


ee re 2,643 
Net Gain for Ten Years—1913 to Jan. 1, 1923......... 89,556 
Se ee re eee eee 18,885 
a ea ree ee 251,174 
Membership including Juniors....................... 270,059 
I oo, re sk Beach wae ee es ees $17,343,627 .68 
re nar re See rae ee 78 
Total Members Granted Hospital Service............. 10,327 


Comparative Statement 
Oct. 1, 1892 Jan. 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1923 











Life Bemefit Members ......... 6.6... 6050s None 146,777 236,333 
Total Membership including Social......... None 167,463 251,174 
Amount of Certificates in Force............ None $117,693,647.17 $188,549,475.35 
Amount of Claims Paid Since Organization. . None 9,987,736. 79 23,695,823 .16 
a re None 87,075.00 175,915.24 
SS ee None 6,179,141.08 16,412,769 .32 
ME. os es ke ve ean ee eee None 6,346,735 .35 17,343,627 .68 





Marathon Net Gain Record—39,374 
(July 1, 1919 to January 1, 1923) 
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A Chance for a Few 
High Class Agents 
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acter and agency practice. 


maintain a profitable business. 


The Glens Falls Name 


As the result of seventy-three years of unblemished 
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reputation, ample resources and prompt and liberal ad- 
justments, Glens Falls policies are highly esteemed by 
property owners in every part of the country. 


The Glens Falls Line 


In addition to Fire Insurance policies our agents are 
able to supply their clients with all the desirable “‘side lines’, 
including fire, automobile, tornado, explosion, profit, lease- 
hold, registered mail, marine, lightning, riot, hail, rent, 
civil commotion, sprinkler leakage, use and occupancy. 


‘‘Now and Then’’ 


This is the inimitable publication that has been edited 
for thirty-seven years by Colonel Cunningham, former 
president of the Glens Falls Insurance Company. It is 
filled with wit, wisdom and practical suggestions culled 
from the experiences of a busy lifetime. 


us on the following form: 


a ol 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS 23 NEW YORK 














It is generally recognized that Glens Falls agents represent the 
finest type to be found in the business. 
care to make sure that they conform to high standards of personal char- 
When once selected, they are given a number 
of kinds of Company cooperation which help them to establish and 


Here are a few of the advantages of our agents: 


The foregoing are some, but not all, of the reasons why a Glens Falls 
agency commission is so highly valued. There are, however, openings in 
certain territories, and we shall be glad to consider applications sent to 


Glens Falls Helps Its Agents to Build Business 


They are selected with utmost 


Glens Falls Agency Helps 


A constant succession of folders, leaflets, envelope stuffers, 
etc., that are unique in character and of high sales value for 
distribution to the agent’s mailing list. 


The Glens Falls Library 


The four volumes thus far issued in this library have 
already become internationally famous and are today in 
demand in libraries and insurance schools. They are sent 
to our agents without charge and new volumes will be added 
from time to time. 


The Glens Falls Films 


There probably never has been such a hit in motion picture 
advertising as was made by the two films ‘‘Their Best 
Friend’”’ and ‘‘A Good Man to Know.”’ One hundred and 
sixty prints are being loaned to the agents entirely with- 
out charge to them. 


| Glens Falls Insurance Company, 


| Glens Falls, New York. 


If you are not adequately represented in this territory, 
piease consider my application for appointment as Glens Falls 


a 
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Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


The erection of our new Home Office Building will begin about July 1st on the five acre tract of ground recently 
purchased by the Company at the intersection of Armour and Broadway. The building will have a frontage 
of 160 feet and a depth of 140 feet. It will be three stories high and basement, furnishing approximately 
68,500 square feet of working floor space. The estimated cost of the building is about $1,000,000.00. Wight 


& Wight are the architects. 








Condensed Statement December 31, 1922 











RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans..... .. $18,162,184 .19 Deepal eResenye 6.6.6.9. 0cais sia saw SE $21,512,494 .12 
Loans to Policyholders....... ae .. 5,196,346 .80 Present Value of Unpaid Installment Claims. — 200,636 .30 
U.S. and School Bonds........ soa erhnk ie + 689,886 .35 Reported Death Claims. ..... 24... .6.0055+ 166,597 .11 
Cash in Bank and Certificates of oe a ped Ee 27 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.... 110,865 .83 
a mee ke ae ala aaa pi = Bills and Accounts Payable............... 74,271 .86 
ollater oO F fe) Gace 000.5 are ais ; 
Accrued Interest on Investments.... 620,115 .32 die agree gi Bs Ute Se @ 200 000 00 120,000 .00 
Premiums in Course of Collection and De- cee iain. en age ge aes a 
79 99 Surplus Assigned for Annual 
Perea | OE re eee eee 690,073 .32 "8 hae rine 
Agents’ Debit Balances. . SS he 140,853 .31 and Deferred Policy Divi- ree 
INIGSCOHAREOUS:. 6... 65 56:5 /50s 04s 00 ry 47,689 .50 dends.. 1.6... eee eee eee 1,781,222 54 
Market Value Stocks over Book Value...... 2,390 .00 Unassigned Surplus.......... 1,762,275 .24 
PERRIS BAR Total Admitted Surplus Assets to Protect 
pase ae Seen pome see Bisa = PINES iss si ncncanien emeeaeenewas 3,743,497 .78 
ess Crec it ¢ an ec uctions 251, is 
Net Admitted Resources................ $25,928,363.00 iV tt | en re nee Tene Ree oer nr, $25,928,363.00 
c e 
ains 
iene te Wiese ve ers esse $217,868.97 
Surplus Unassigned................. Terre secant 881,755.20 
Total Surplus Gains................ sedge eon a eee .$1,099,624.17 
io il a head oe eee RS Ewe Re rae $3 ,949,824.13 





$234,604,290.00 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE _ - 








C. N. SEARS, Secretary 
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Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field--- 
An Increased Opportunity 


Because We Have 


Age Limits from 2 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) for Children 
on variety of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling 
parents to buy all of the Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, 
i.e. Annual, Semi-annual or Quarterly Premium plan. 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability 
features for Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for 


nothing. 


“The Old Colony Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, III.” 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd., run- 
ning through to Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial 


district. 
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IN TUNE 


When you want to know everything about a man, go to his home town and ask the 
“home folks” about him. They know him. 


It’s the same way with an Insurance Company. 


The ‘‘home folks’’, and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the ones 
best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. 


The cordial goodwill that always has existed between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. 


Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have in- 
terpreted American National ideals for integrity and Service to policy-holders in such a way 
as to naturally build up goodwill for themselves as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impressive service year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, is the real test of Company co-operation, and the American National has stood 
the test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policy-holders and Field men. 


Operates in Twenty States and The Republic of Cuba. Splendid opportunity in 
many States, particularly Illinois. 




















(December 31st, 1922) (December 31st, 1922) 
Life Insurance in Force Surplus to Policy- 
holders 
$181,457,796.00 
$2,555,824.05 

Paid Policy-holdersand 
theirBeneficiariessince 

Assets organization 

$14,296,623.93 2 sees? “" $12,549,109.96 

cages Office Building 











ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


W. L. MOODY, Jr. SHEARN MOODY W. J. SHAW 


President Vice-President Secretary 
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= ak 
= #4: 
= 8 West Coast Lire is preéminent among the great institutions of the Gee 
= #38 West because its founders knew that stability is the allimportant key- ‘ agbe 
= 8: stone on which depends the success of any insurance organization. Be 
= oe Always the stability of West Coast Lirg has been beyond question. 34 
= at Its future is as assured as that of the great West itself. ae 
= rat oS 
a|| & THE PYRAMIDS TELL THE TALE ioe 
= $638: The figures below show clearly the past growth and present stability 3a 
= : ~S) 
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2 Or of West Coast Life. ioe 





S54 n> = 5 
= #58 : Dec. 31 ADMITTED ASSETS INSURANCE IN Force (PAID FOR Basis) pee 
SS x) : 1906 $231,916 $529,000 ee 
= O82: 1908 $368,632 $3,819,500 et SC) 
= S2 = =$4 
= $456: 1910 $680,954 $6,735,190 9g 
= OFig He) 
BPSK: 1912 $1,675,619 $16,687,503 Hears 


95 : 1914 $2,391,461 $23,901,821 ie 
Oi: 1916 $3,027,944 $25,322,234 io 
| ee 1918 $4,131,518 $34,867,688 Ee 
ong: 1920 $5,809,869 $46,101,538 he 


- 2B: 1922 $7,796,799 $51,665,266 age 
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THE CENTRAL MOTIVE 


That inspires every self-respecting head of a family is that his life 
shall be perpetuated in his children. 


There is only one way in which this can be accomplished beyond 
the peradventure of human life. Therefore, all normal men want that 
way—Life Insurance. 


Life Insurance is a requirement of the economic and social conditions 
under which we are living. The desire for it on the part of average men 
exists today independently of any effort to create it by an Agent. 


But the Agent has one task that only he can do: He must convert 
his prospective client from the intention of insuring at some indefi- 
nite day in the future, to the vital necessity of acting NOW! 


The Agent is the one essential factor in translating Intention 
into Action. And because of this fact his contribution to the 
growing acceptance of Life Insurance is indispensable. 


There is absolutely no substitute, and no escape from the 
responsibility. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


1843 - - - Ejightieth Business Year - - - 1923 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Thursday May 31, 1923 





























HOME OFFICE BUILDING—OWNED AND OCCUPIED SOLELY BY THE COMPANY 
FIFTY-TWO YEARS 1923 


of conservative and successful management have placed the 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | 


where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, up-to-date and progressive Life Insurance Companies. 





1871 


Issues ORDINARY Policies of the most approved forms from $1,000 to $50,000, which are as liberal as safety will 
permit, with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000, with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1922: 


Pi 6 oan genta eed eee $32,633,933.05 
MN isdn ae vw! ok Ae Oe 28,512,821.50 
Caen eed Sere... c. «os cs bs Heed 4,121,111.55 
Insurance in Force...............200000% 230,322,163.00 

2,331,155.50 


Payments to Policyholders ............... 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, $30,051,860.92 
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3 : JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1916 


Insurance in Force - $12,582,601.45 


Dividends Paid 
To Policy Holders 1922 - $61,549.22 


OPERATING IN 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, 


Wyoming and Idaho. 


E. M. SEARLE, Jr., President 
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Yes, that is our present cry—just a word of warning. 


We know what these balmy afternoons do to one’s morale. 





The golf bag or the old working kit? 

It’s a tough tug o’ war, mentally, with all the odds on one side. 
What we want to suggest is just this: 

Isn’t there such a thing as striking a happy medium? 

Not letting either interfere with the other too seriously? 


The golfer’s policy of ‘‘when business interferes with pleasure, cut 
out the business”’ is all right to a certain extent; but should it, we 
ask, be allowed to preclude utterly thought of the other policies with 
which he has been intrusted? 




















ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 





A Progressive Company tor Progressive Agents 
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‘‘STARTED RIGHT” 
Why Not Create an Estate, or Leave Your Family a Home Free from Mortgage 


By procuring A. I. U. protection for 75c a month for $1000 at age 30. Equally low rates at any age 
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for any amount up to $25,000. 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT, OLD AGE AND CHILD INSURANCE 


We insure the whole family. Father, mother and the children, ages 1 to 60. 


at age 60, 65 or 70. 


FOUNDED 1894 
\ 

The A. I. U. was the first fraternal society to write insurance on a legal reserve rate and every policy 
in force values 110.16% on the American Experience Table, the highest mortality standard required of 
any insurance company by any insurance department of the United States. 

Insurance In Force $120,000,000.00 
Licensed in 27 states from Connecticut to California, and from Minnesota to Texas and Florida. 
If You Want a Life Job or a Policy, Write 


American Insurance Union 
A. I. U. Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Hon. JOHN J. LENTZ Dr. GEO. W. HOGLAN GEO. DYRE ELDRIDGE 
President Secretary Actuary 





MORE PROTECTION FOR LESS MONEY 
Why not save the difference by buying pure protection at the lowest possible cost for yourself during 
the dependency period of the mother and children, and generous profit-sharing provisions for yourself 
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| Like A Masquerader 


| OHIO | 


The tremendous resources and varied production of this great State have been 
more or less submerged, because of its pivotal position in politics, and its record for 


turning out Presidents. 


More than 23,000,000 acres of farm land, worth more than $3,000,000,000.00 
produces annually crops worth more than $600,000,000.00. There are more than | 


ee 
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16,000 manufacturing establishments in the State of Ohio, employing nearly 
1,000,000 people, and more than $4,000,000,000.00 in capital. 


The industrial payroll is nearly $1,500,000,000.00 annually. 
( 





The manufactured products in the State of Ohio each year approximate 
$5,000,000,000.00. 





Iron and steel, automobiles, automobile accessories, electrical machinery, 
a railroad cars, boots and shoes, ship building, food preparations, steam engines, {{ 
structural iron work, foundry and machine shop products, bread and other bakery i 
products; in fact, everything from condensed milk to boots and shoes is included i 
in the diversified industries of this State, an agricultural and manufacturing empire 


of itself. 
The population of the State approximates 6,000,000. Akron, Columbus, 








| Dayton, Youngstown, Toledo, Springfield, Canton, Lima and Lorraine should be 
headquarters of $1,000,000.00 District Agencies. Cincinnati and Cleveland, both 
| great, big industrial centers, are good for $2,000,000.00 or more. 


Here is a big life insurance opportunity for a big life insurance man. We want 
one to build a great organization in this great State—Are you that man? Write 
and tell us why you think so, and if we can get together, here is a job which will 
pay you well—and big enough in its possibilities to hold your interest for the } 
balance of your business life. 1) 


Address Robert D. Lay, Vice President and Secretary, or Walter E. Webb, 
Superintendent of Agents, 29 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 
Established 1868 
MORE THAN $150,000,000.00 IN FORCE 
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“‘Cooperation Headquarters”’ 


Home Office Building of the Peoria 
Life. Owned by the Company, with- 
out lien or encumbrance of any kind. 
Built from its current receipts, with- 
out disturbing the farm mortgage in- 
vestments which have earned the 
Peoria Life its reputation for: 


‘Policies Strong as Farm 
Mortgages Can Make Them!”’ 

























Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Big enough to be equipped with every facility 
for rendering complete service to Policy- 
holders and Agency Force— 

small enough for personal friendly contact 
between its officers and every agent in 
the field. 


Old enough to have an established reputation 
for giving back just a little more than 
it takes: to enjoy an unusual degree of 
confidence, the result of years of con- 
scientious, dependable service— 

young enough to look to the future rather than 
the past, to be constantly opening new 
territory and developing new oppor- 
tunities for the benefit of its Agency 


Force. 


Conservative enough to conduct its business 
according to the most approved prac- 
tices of legal reserve life insurance— 

progressive enough to offer to its policy- 

holders the most up-to-date policy fea- 
tures; and the most liberal cooperation 
to its agents. 
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IN TWO SECTIONS SECTION 2 


THE SPECTATOR 


1868 A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 1923 


ARTHUR L. J. SMITH, President 
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Our Congratulations 
to The Spectator 


af A E take this occasion to extend to our 
\ / . old friend, ‘Ihe Spectator, heartiest 
y congratulations on the rounding out 


of 55 years of active and invaluable 
service in the field of Insurance Journalism. 


We ourselves, now celebrating the 75th 
Anniversary of our entry into the United 
States, begin to feel patriarchal, even among 
the old timers. 


Our felicitations in this instance take on 
an added significance, inasmuch as the sound 
principles and high ethics, which have ever 
formed the basis of our esteemed contempora- 
ry S editorial policy, strike a responsive note 
with our own ideals and concepts. 


“|IIVERPOOL. 
= *\ 

Lonpon 
“ GLOBE, 


Imsurance C@.rrp 





“The Great Fire Insurance Company 


of the World’’ 





Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
42nd Street at Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE SPECTATOR PAST AND PRESENT 


ITH a determination to found a journal of opin- 
ion on insurance, two journalists established an 
independent monthly publication in 1868—fifty- 
five years ago—under the name of THe Specra- 

This paper was published in Chicago and 

From the 








TOR. 
subsequently moved to New York. 
modest beginning of a monthly review of insurance, there has 
been developed an extensive publishing organization embracing 
every phase of insurance, extending not only throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, but throughout the leading 
insurance centers of the world, maintaining direct agency con- 
nections in England, Australia and Japan. [or the past thirty 
years, THE SPECTATOR has measured the progress of insurance 
by five-year periods by the publication of a quinquennial num- 
ber, of which this is the seventh. These regular issues are now 
regarded as valuable contributions not only to the historical and 
educational literature on insurance, but also as marks of prog- 
ress in the printing art, advertising and journalism in general. 
These issues are notable for the character of their contributors, 
embracing as they do names of individuals whose place not 
only in insurance, but in every household, has long since been 
established. 

lor forty-three years now Tie Specraror has been pub- 
lished as a weekly journal, covering within its pages news, re- 
views, special articles and statistical data on all branches of in- 
surance. Year by year the circulation has grown without the 
use of special competitive contests or other circulation-getting 
stunts. The persistence of circulation is such that the man- 
agement has had some cause for gratification over its accom- 
plishments. 

Side by side with Tue Specratror there has been developed 
a vast educational publication business, embracing now 50 
annual publications in addition to the 52 weekly numbers of 
THe Specraror—a total of 102. Included in these annual 
works is The Insurance Year Book which will soon make its 
appearance in three volumes averaging approximately 1200 
pages each, giving a statistical summary of the transactions of 
practically every insurance company in the United States and 
Canada and the world at large as well as a fund of other infor- 
mation as to personnel, history events of the year, etc. The In- 
surance Year Book first appeared in 1872—fifty-one years ago 
—in one volume of less than one hundred pages. This encyclo- 
pedia of insurance will this year be issued in three volumes ag- 
gregating 3600 pages. Other annual publications include the 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Application and Policies which 
has been an authoritative reference work for many years past. 
Among the other popular annual publications are the Vest 


Pocket Life Agents Brief, giving valuable rate and other data 
concerning life insurance, the Life Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index, giving abstracts from the annual statements of 
the leading life insurance companies, the Fire Insurance 
Pocket Index, giving statistics of fire insurance companies, and 
the Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insur 
ance Companies. 

The Spectator Company now publishes or carries in stock 
to meet the demands of all branches of insurance some 1525 
publications. Many of these are works that have a direct ap- 
peal to the public, and have been used successfully for a long 
time to carry into the home the message of protection. 

The publications carried by The Spectator Company and 
offered to its ever-growing clientele include everything from 
the simplest expositions of the principles of protection to the 
most technical works dealing with the mathematical, accounting, 
and selective phases of all branches. The insurance lawyer, 
the medical examiner and director, the engineer, underwriter 
and agent, the actuary, broker and accountant, each and all find 
constant use for some or all of the works published and dis- 
tributed by The Spectator Company. 

Tue Specrator’s staff and clerical force have expanded 
from the three who first prepared the monthly numbers until it 
is now larger than the home office forces of many companies. 
The office space in New York covers some 5500 square feet 
in the heart of the insurance district. A traveling force is 
maintained to cover the United States and Canada to enable 
insurance readers to secure first-hand co-operation in the selec- 
tion of their particular books. An extensive editorial and 
reportor-al contact is maintained throughout the United States 
and Canada for the collection of news and the preparation of 
special articles for THe Spectator. The statistical publications 
have long been recognized as authoritative sources of informa- 
tion in their particular lines and many of them have received 
the endorsements of the United States Government and State 
Insurance departments. A library of more than 3000 volumes 
is maintained in the offices of The Spectator Company, where 
there are some volumes on insurance subjects that are not 
obtainable anywhere else. The facilities of this library are 
available to visiting insurance men. 

Fifty-five years have established THE Spectator and the 
The Spectator Company as the largest insurance publishers in 
the world, and have built a confidence in their work that has 
justly earned for them the designation Standard. 

THE Spectator has already advanced five years into its 
second half-century, under circumstances which augur well for 
continued valuable service to the insurance world. 
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HAVE YOU SHOWN YOUR PROSPECT HOW TO INVOICE 
THE TRUE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIS ADMITTED 
RESPONSIBILITIES AND HIS ESTATE AS IS? 


Send for a set of 


SELF-MEASUREMENT BLANKS 


Designed to encourage the prospect to test out his needs and de- 


sires with his accumulated assets and MAKE LIFE INSURANCE 


do the rest. 
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| A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 
- TO COMMEMORATE FIFTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONTINUOUS PUBLICATION 
_— Tue neuen is published weekly from the offices, 135 William Street, New York, by THE SpecTATOR COMPANY 
The subscription price is Four Dollars per Annum, Postage Prepaid 
THE SPECTATOR’S RECORD 


HIS Quinquennial Number of THE Spectator, desig- 

nated as Section 2, is sent out with Section 1 of this date 
and is issued and presented to our subscribers in celebration of 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of the founding of THE Spectator. 
Considering the prominence of the respective contributors, the 
importance and interest of the various topics discussed, and its 
notable artistic and typographical appearance, this fifty-fifth 
anniversary number is undoubtedly the most attractive issue 
ever published by an insurance journal. It is the intention of 
the publishers of THe Specrator to keep it in its lead- 
ing position in insurance journalism, and that its subscribers 
shall be furnished in an increasingly satisfactory measure with 
service embodying news, statistics, educational articles and 


HEN a journal completes so long a period as fifty-five 

years of service to one particular branch of business, 
it is an event in its history which is worthy of celebration. 
THE SpEcrTATOR, established in 1868, has been serving insurance 
interests during three-eighths of the entire existence of this 
republic. 

In commemorating previous milestones in its history, THE 
SPECTATOR has issued seven numbers of unusual and increasing 
interest and value to the insurance world, in which have been 
presented special articles written by Hon. Grover Cleveland 
and Hon. W. H. Taft, ex-presidents of the United States; ex- 
Ambassadors Stewart L. Woodford and Gen. Horace Porter; 
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en editorial comment. United States Senator J. S. Frelinghuysen; Frank R. Stockton, 
a the novelist; Professor S. S. Huebner; W. L. Alden, author, 
6) SLI IRE correspondent and former United States Consul at Rome; 


Joseph A. Faurot, fingerprint expert of the New York Police 
Department; the late Joseph Howard, Jr., world-renowned 
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OTICE is hereby given that this number of Tne Specrator 

is copyrighted in accordance with law, and the publishers 
reserve to themselves the sole right of reprinting any of the 
articles embraced in its pages. 


O* behalf of the readers of this issue, as well as of the 
publishers, hearty thanks are tendered to those who have 
so kindly contributed enlightening articles upon various phases 
of insurance and other subjects. Their courtesy is fully appre- 
ciated, and, undoubtedly, those who read such contributions 
will gain much useful information from them. 


HIS number of THe Srecraror is mailed, without addi- 
tional charge, to every regular subscriber to our journal. 
In thus commemorating our fifty-fifth anniversary, it is our 
desire to present to subscribers a group of special articles upon 


journalist, and others engaged in prominent activities outside of 
the insurance business. In the current Quinquennial Number 
some equally prominent men, captains of industry, United States 
Senators, and legal luminaries have contributed articles written 
especially for this issue. Among these are included Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; David A. Reed, United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; Royal S. Copeland, United States Senator from New 
York; Job E. Hedges, prominent lawyer and counsel for the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, and the late Harry 
3. Bradbury, legal authority on workmen’s compensation and 
liability insurance and author of several standard law works. 

There are relatively few men still alive who were engaged in 
the insurance business at the time THE SpecTaTor was started 
in Chicago, fifty-five years ago. Those who can look back 
over this long period and remember the conditions in 1868 can 
realize the contrast between the insurance business as then 
carried on and as now conducted, and can realize the immense 
progress that has been made during the fifty-five years. 

In 1868 insurance was a relatively small factor in the world 
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ae various phases of the insurance business contributed by those of business, but it has grown in importance, as well as in scope, 
9 who are exceptionally well fitted to treat of the respective sub- from year to year, and has been an increasingly useful instru- 
pe ' jects. The main contributions of an educational and perma- ment in building up all classes of trade, both domestic and for- 
¢ | nent value, together with the manner in which they are set eign. Tue Spectator has done its part in assisting the devel- 


opment of the insurance business by broadcasting information 
of all classes having to do with the increasingly numerous 
varieties of insurance protection. It has served the insurance 
business by its endeavors to guide opinion and expansion along 


forth, constitute an exceptionally valuable and handsome maga- 
zine, and we trust that our subscribers will be pleased with this 
evidence of the enterprise and progressive spirit of Tue 
SPECTATOR. 
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safe lines, has provided means for convincing the public of 
the value of and necessity for life and other classes of insur- 
ance, has materially helped agents to increase their business, and 
has, in every way, endeavored to do its share in raising the 
plane of the business as a whole. 

When this journal was inaugurated in Chicago, fifty-five 
years ago, it was announced that its aim would be to conduct 
“an insurance journal which will exist solely upon the strength 
of honesty, independence, dignity and usefulness.” Through- 
out its career since that time, it has been the constant aim of 
the publishers to live up to this high ideal. Soon after its de- 
velopment in Chicago as a monthly journal it was deemed 
desirable to move to New York, still maintaining a Western 
Department at Chicago. In 1880, however, THE SPECTATOR 
became a weekly publication, in order that the broadening inter- 
ests of insurance might be given more prompt and frequent 
attention in its columns. By that time THE SPECTATOR was 
thoroughly established as the leading insurance journal, and, 
according to the opinions of a majority of insurance men 
throughout this and other countries, so continues to the present 
time. The management of THE Spectator has been practically 
continuous, the president of The Spectator Company having 
been identified with it since September, 1877, or for five-sixths 
of its whole existence, while the length of service of other 
members of its staff ranges up to thirty years or more. Numer- 
ous bright young men on THE SPeEcTATOR staff also contribute 
their valuable efforts in the successful and up-to-date conduct 
of the paper and the other publications. 

In addition to the presentation of current news and commert, 
THe SpEctTATOR has been fortunate in being able to provide for 
its readers contributions from many leading men in the insur- 
ance business, which have been instrumental in improving the 
condition of the business by spreading the knowledge and 
opinions of those well qualified to thus aid in bringing about 
sound practices. Many statistical tables have been produced, 
shedding their quota of light upon the experience of the com- 
panies. Further, The Spectator Company, beginning in a small 
way and extending its work year by year, has built up the 
largest insurance publishing business in the world, producing 
many annual statistical works, as well as technical and educa- 
tional books, some of them involving very heavy expense and 
being produced rather for the good of insurance than as a 
means of profit. During the past year the output of The 
Spectator Company exceeded 2,000,000 pieces of literature, or 
an average of nearly 40,000 per week, these ranging in size 
from a small leaflet up to books of 1500 pages or more. 

The publishers of Tut Sprecraror are therefore gratified 
with the extent to which, with the co-operation of insurance 
companies and agents, they have been able to serve the insur- 
ance business during the past fifty-five years. 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS YOUNG 
HE Jenaische Zeitung, a daily newspaper of Jena, Germany, 
recently celebrated its 250th anniversary. Hail to a vener- 
able journal! The New York Times lately made merry on the 
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occasion of its 7oth birthday—a goodly age in this country 
whose history dates back but 147 years. ‘ 

Respecting the graying pates of its elders, but withal not 
hesitant, THE SPECTATOR, a lusty infant of fifty-five summers 
in this issue rejoices over its youth. Not “praising the tines 
when it was a boy,” but making the most of the present and 
building stoutheartedly for the future, THE SPECTATOR faces 
the world with the courage, vitality and progressiveness that js 
ever the possession of the young. Strong for its appointed task 
of rendering service, and with a stamina and ambition yp. 
quenchable, it upholds the traditions and highest ethics of 
insurance. 

Despite its youth, Tie Specrartor has a wealth of experience 
to direct its policies, and, with growing vigor and a mature 
judgment at its instant call, it views with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion the years that stretch ahead. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
HEN Tue Specraror published its Golden Jubilee 
Number in the early part of 1918, little did the universe 
at large think that that particular year would also see the end 
of the world war. Plagues and pestilence are stipulated 
to be part and parcel of the aftermath of war, and events 
following this the greatest of all military conflicts proved to he 
no exceptions to the rule. That terrible catastrophe known 
as the influenza epidemic was, undoubtedly, the outcome of 
the abnormal conditions that had been prevalent throughout 
the world for some time previous. Early in 1919 thousands 
of people the world over succumbed to this scourge that, at 
one time seemed to be unabating and absolutely beyond the 
control of medical science. There are a number of people 
who are of the opinion that this terrible experience brought 
the lesson of life insurance very vividly before the minds of 
the people. Just whether this was the case or not is a mat- 
ter of opinion. The year 1920, however, that immediately 
following the influenza epidemic, was what may well be termed 
a peak year from the standpoint of the life companies. After 
this, the year 1921 was, generally speaking, a very flat year 
indeed, but 1922, coming along with revived trade and indus- 
trial conditions, proved to be very satisfactory as far as 
life insurance was concerned. According to all accounts, the 
general outlook for life business during the present year is 
exceptionally good and certain prominent officials are of the 
opinion that, if present conditions continue, 1923 will prove 
to be a record year for life insurance companies and agents. 
In the fire and marine insurance world, the year 1920 was 
also a memorable one, for it was the peak year as regards 
volume of premiums. From a total of $561,000,000 in 1917, 
the premium writings rose to $881,000,000 in 1920, but de- 
clined about $145,000,000 in the following year, while in 
1922 there was some recovery from the lower level of 192I. 
The various casualty, surety and miscellaneous lines have shown 
a considerable growth during the last five years, 
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By Juttus H. Barnes 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


MERICAN economic life rests on a structure into 
which the theory and practice of insurance enters 
so vitally as to form one of the great underlying 
foundations of our national progress. Without 
this cooperative, organized employment of our re- 
sources to temper the winds of disaster for the individual, we 





could not have prospered as we have; America could not have 
grown and expanded in a few short decades to world pre-emi- 
nence in the business of sound, sane living. 

It has not been alone that the guarantees against crushing 
losses, written into sound insurance policies, have set the com- 
mercial and industrial worlds free to give themselves utterly 
to the task of increasing our productivity as a nation and 
thereby making possible new standards of living. The ground 
roots of insurance go deeper than that into our national being. 
They reach out to individuals, in their millions, with lessons in 
thrift that cannot have failed to have had a large part in shap- 
ing our national character. 

Without doubt, the insurance business, as we know it, has 
been a far-reaching and effective influence toward stabilization 
of our national policies ; an influence that, aside from its speci- 
fic guarantees against financial loss, has also insured us heavily 
against the dangerous spread of insane political concepts— 
against bolshevism or kindred offspring of radicalism. Insur- 
ance policyholders, of whatever class, are co-partners in the 
great economic enterprise in which we are engaged as a nation. 
They are not to be swayed by the Utopian dreams of the 
soap-box orators, and they form a solid backbone of common- 
sense thinking throughout the nation. 


INSURANCE FosTERS SANE THINKING 
How could it be otherwise? The business of insurance is 
dependent upon the thriftiness of our people; the instinctive 
desire to make provision in bright days against the rainy day 
that might come. Naturally, it fosters the impulse to save and 
to administer family budgets wisely and with caution and fore- 


thought. It tends to develop and expand homely virtues that, 
in the mass, are the salvation of the nation; virtues that impel 
men to turn a deaf ear to pleadings of the radicals and causes 
them to demand of our national leaders, whether in business 
or in politics, that there shall be common-sense dealing with 
great affairs, public or private. 

And because of this tendency, insurance is a great stabilizer 
in the molding of national character, as well as a business 
stabilizer. In the latter capacity, it is one of the coordinate 
major elements of economic growth, and as such it is a mat- 
ter of prime interest to every business man that the insurance 
industry should keep step in thought and practice with the rest 
of the world. It is a stimulator of production; and in ever- 
increasing production will we alone achieve the possibilties of 
America. 

There can be no doubt that insurance, in its various forms, 
has justified itself. The fifty-five billion dollars of life in- 
surance, the hundred billions of dollars carried in fire insur- 
ance protection, are sufficient proof of that. And with this 
proven background of service, it seems that a limitless field 
of future service should be opening to the industry. There 
should be a wider knowledge of insurance by policyholders, 
in order that they may use intelligently and help protect that 
service to which they look in time of need. It is equally im- 
portant that legislators understand the elementary principles 
of insurance, and particularly the meaning of reserves, be- 
fore initiating or passing upon insurance legislation. 


UNIFORMITY IN LEGISLATION DESIRABLE 


That is where we of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States come in. Unlike the railroads, insurance has no cen- 
tralized Federal agency to aid in working out its problems. 
It is not interstate commerce; it must look to the various 
States to find aspects of law to which it must conform, and the 
recent years have seen a tendency develop in the State legis- 
lative bodies to evolve weird and fantastic acts of regulation, 








legislation and taxation that operate to impede and hamper 
the growth of the insurance industry. 

Yet there is every need within that industry for uniformity 
of practice over the country and for uniformity and force in 
the presentation of insurance matters to the legislatures. If 
business, as a whole, recognizes the value of insurance as a 
facility of business, it seems no more than common sense that 
organized business should help fight the battles of insurance. 

What we are attempting to do, through the Department of 
Insurance in the National Chamber, is to set up a central 
agency through which it will be possible to work intelligently 
toward uniformity of understanding and appreciation of in- 
surance matters in all States. Not only is this designed to de- 
velop broad policies promoting the future growth and develop- 
ment of insurance, but to create an insurance consciousness 
from which uniformity in regulatory enactments would flow 
naturally. 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING Is EssENTIAL 
By means of an educational service, we are undertaking to 
spread more widely within business circles knowledge of the 
elementary principles of insurance, pro- 
visions of contracts, the scope of the ser- x 
vices insurance can render and the position | 
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which it, as an institution, holds in our 
national economic life. Many of these 
subjects can be presented in such a way as 
to carry more conviction to business men 
than would be possible if insurance itself, 
through its own organizations, were at- 
tempting to present such facts. It is not 
our purpose to duplicate in any way the 
work of insurance organizations. The re- 
sults thus far experienced indicate that 
there is a large and distinct field for the 
service which we can furnish. 

It should be realized that what chiefly 
is to be sought is a better understanding 
between insurance and business, and that 
is being brought about through rendering 
a real service to policyholders among the 
underlying membership in the National 
Chamber of 800,000 corporations, firms 
and individuals. 

Through the Advisory Committee to the Insurance Depart- 
ment, composed of men prominent in the insurance world, who 
give their time and labor freely, the best thought of insur- 
ance experts is brought to bear upon the problems of organi- 
zations and policyholders. 

For insurance carriers, as well as for policyholders, research 
work is being conducted, with the object of making the Na- 
tional Chamber an ever-dynamic, progressive force. The im- 
partial economic service which it is developing offers great 
promise of bringing about a clearer visualization by business 
of insurance in its proper perspective, as well as a broader 
A closer relationship between business 


service by carriers. 
and insurance should be a direct product. 
The amount of taxation which insurance, as an institution, 
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should bear is a much discussed matter. Obviously, it shoulg 
pay some taxes, just as any other business. Do the taxation 
systems in vogue among the various States result in a discrim. 
ination against this institution? That is a problem which the 
Advisory Committee now has under consideration. 


Less GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

The National Chamber has long been committed to the theory 
that there should be less government in business, and its com- 
mitment is not in the form of resolutions alone. It is waging 
direct battle for that theory at every opportunity and with all 
the weight of the allied business interests for which it speaks, 
It has fought such specific attempts as that aimed at estal- 
lishment of a monopolistic workmen’s compensation insurance 
business, based on Federal funds, in the District of Columbia 
and also a similar effort in New York State. 

Of immediate interest to the insurance world is the trans- 
portation problem which confronts the nation. With some 
two billion dollars of policyholders’ money invested in the 
railroads, what happens to the carriers and how they are to be 
dealt with is a vital consideration to both the insurer and the 
insured. That was recognized when the 
National Chamber undertook the formation 
of a Transportation Conference, which is 
now at work seeking to declare a national 
transportation policy of such sound nature 
that it must commend itself to all reason- 
able men and ultimately be written into 
law. Insurance is represented in the make- 
up of the conference committees. 


WastE ELIMINATION 

Property destroyed by fire is lost to the 
world forever. Insurance can indemnify 
for the loss, but it cannot bring back the 
destroyed property. Our national fire 
waste is appalling, and, when the per capita 
fire loss of this country is compared with 
European countries, we find reflected in 

it the carelessness and indifference of our 





American attitude. Since the business man 
is, in part, responsible for this waste 
and must shoulder his share of it through 
increased insurance premiums, its reduction is one of his re- 
sponsibilities. 

The National Chamber recognizes the essentiality of waste 
elimination, so is actively conducting, through its member or- 
ganizations, a systematic program of fire prevention. Acci- 
dent and health conservation also occupy an important place 
in our plans for conserving life and property. 

It is most encouraging to note that, in some lines of insur- 
ance, the carriers have taken the attitude that the prompt pay- 
ment of claims is not their only obligation. They realize the 
importance of treating the conservation of our human and phy- 
sical resources as one of their primary functions. 

Space is lacking to point out all of the things being done 
under the Insurance Department. It will suffice to say, how- 
(Contsnued on page 15) 
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By Hon. Davin A. REED 


United States Senator from Pennsylvania 


AM greatly honored by the request to contribute 
an article for the Quinquennial Number of THE 
Specrator; yet I feel a certain timidity about un- 
dertaking to write an article on insurance for a 
magazine which is read by so many insurance men 
as Tue Specraror. My only knowledge of the 
subject has been that acquired in my studies of it 
in a number of years my law practice. In the course of my 
study of it, however, I have come to have a deep and sincere 
belief in the value of insurance, and a very great admiration for 
the men engaged in it. I am very glad, therefore, to have this 
opportunity to express my admiration and appreciation, through 
Tue SpPEcTatTor, to the insurance men of the country. They 
have well deserved the public confidence and the steadily in- 
creasing business which they now enjoy. Permit me also upon 
the occasion of this, its fifty-fifth anniversary, to extend my 
congratulations to Tur Spectator. In its long and honored 
career it has contributed in no small measure to the education 
of the public in all fields of insurance and to the establishing 
of that confidence by the public in insurance which is the foun- 
dation of success. May it have many more years of continued 
growth and usefulness! 





THE Great DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCE 

The remarkable progress of insurance during the last twenty- 
five years is known to all. Not only have the older forms of 
insurance, such as life, fire, marine and casualty, increased to a 
remarkable extent, but side by side with this increase there has 
been a phenomenal broadening out of the whole field of in- 
surance and the development of innumerable new forms. New 
inventions in transportation or in industry, new forms of busi- 
ness organization, the passage of new laws, have created new 
needs for insurance, and have given rise to new and hitherto 
unknown forms. Thus all those forms of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, automobile insurance, plate glass, steam 
boiler, elevator, burglary, landlords’ risk, weather risk, and 
many other forms unknown a generation ago, are now familiar 
to everyone. The amount of such insurance which is being 


written is truly astonishing, and the totals compare favorably 
with those of the older forms of insurance. 

What have been the causes of this remarkable growth? I 
think without a doubt the first and greatest cause has been the 


better realization of the public of the necessity for insurance, 
as well as a greater confidence in the companies engaged in it. 
This realization has been due almost entirely to the educational 
work of the companies themselves and to the unflagging zeal 
and energy of the thousands of agents and representatives in 
all parts of the country who have been engaged in spreading 
the gospel of insurance. The burden of education which has 
been, and continues to be, borne by the insurance companies is 
not often realized. It has meant not only the millions of 
dollars spent by the companies themselves, but also innumerable 
hours of work in education of the public by that vast army of 
devoted men who believe in it and who carried on the battle 
against ignorance and inertia. 


EpucaTion OF Buyers Is IMPERATIVE 

No other business depends so much on the personal educa- 
tion of each individual buyer. The cost assumed by a mer- 
chant or manufacturer in a campaign to educate buyers for a 
new and untried product cannot be compared to it. The first 
cost of such a campaign may be great, and progress may be 
slow, but in the end the users of the new product. advertise 
it and educate other buyers to its excellence. In insurance the 
education of new buyers must be continuous. New genera- 
tions must be trained daily. I recall a remark of a man who, 
after many years in a highly specialized professional life, re- 
turned for a visit to the school house where he had gone as a 
He said that he experienced an odd shock to find. that 
they were still teaching arithmetic. He had somehow felt that 
everybody had gotten past that long ago. Every' year more 
than a million young men and women come of age, and a 
million more marry, and a million homes will be built, and the 
great task of education begins again. 

But there is a cumulative effect. 
of education are now beginning to show. 
surance is generally recognized everywhere. It is as essen- 
tial to modern business as is the corporate form. It is com- 
paratively far easier now to sell new or more insurance than 
it was a generation ago. The high standards of the companies 
have deserved public confidence. The steadily increasing rate 
of growth in all lines is the well-merited result of these years 
of labor. 

There are, however, a number of other causes outside the 


boy. 


The results of these years 
The value of in- 
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insurance companies themselves which have stimulated the 
recent progress of insurance. These have been in part a 
realization by the community and by the State of the value of 
the insurance principle and the adoption of it by law, and in 
part the result of new inventions and new laws. 1 refer to 
State regulation of insurance, workmen’s compensation laws, 
government war risk life insurance, to the effect of the intro- 
duction of the automobile and other new machinery, and to 
the effect of new forms of taxation. 


ADVANTAGES OF STATE SUPERVISION 

State regulation, or supervision, of insurance is not new. 
It was long ago realized how great was the dependence of the 
public on the insurance companies. Few of the millions of 
persons who rely on the insurance companies for protection 
of their dependents or their property have the means or the 
ability to know the financial policy of the 
company in which they insure, or to ac- 
quaint themselves with its present condi- 
tion. As in the case of banking, State 
supervision came to mean a greater public 
confidence in the insurance companies. At 
the present time practically all the States 
have some form of supervision. Compa- 
nies which do not comply with the stand- 
ards of financial integrity are suspended or 
forbidden to enter the State. The integ- 
rity and high standards of the better com- 
panies are thus protected against the 
dangerous competition from unsafe or dis- 
honest companies, the insurer is protected 
from loss and disgust of the whole insur- 
ance idea and the good name of insurance 
has been immeasurably strengthened. 
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principle for employer and employee in industrial accidents 
The advantages of the new plan were obvious. I was a mem. 
ber of the commission which drafted and urged a workmen's 
compensation law for my own State, Pennsylvania, and | had 
the pleasure of seeing that law passed by the legislature and 
signed in 1915. Since then forty-two States, the three terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and the Federal 
Government, have placed workmen’s compensation laws on 
their statute books. By these laws the evils inherent in the old 
employers’ liability system have been almost entirely eliminated, 
and much improvement in the welfare of men employed in jn- 
dustry has followed. In all but a few States commercial com- 
panies were called upon to take over the risk of the compulsory 
insurance imposed on employers, and, side by side with State 
insurance funds in many cases, have carried the immense busi- 
ness thus originated. The rivalry between State insurance 
funds and the commercial companies has 
resulted in a great many studies of rates 
and risks, and much argument as to the 
advantages of the one or the other, with 
the added result that rates and service have 
been continually improved. 
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GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
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Government insurance of lives has been 
almost unknown in The 
United States Government, however, un- 
der the war powers, on October 6, 1917, 
extended the War Risk Insurance Act to 
the lives of all soldiers and sailors in the 
World War who made application therefor, 
upon payment of a low premium rate. 
This was a new and remarkable extension 
of the recognized duty of a government to 
care for the dependents of its soldiers en- 
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Granted the necessity for insurance in his 
particular instance, the prospective insurer 
now-has little or no hesitation in selecting the insurance com- 
pany because of any doubt as to its integrity and safety. The 
householder carrying life insurance for his family does not 
worry about the condition of the company which has agreed to 
protect them. This confidence has done much to popularize 
insurance and to arouse universal belief in it, not as a venture, 
but as an established community institution. It is to be regret- 
ted, however, that, along with much efficient supervision and 
aid, there has been an unfortunate lack of uniformity in the 
laws of the different States. The resultant duplication of ex- 
penses to the companies is often great, and the added cost is 
a burden on the insurers without making for safety or efficiency. 


GROWTH OF WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 

Workmen’s compensation insurance began in this country 
with the passage of the first workmen’s compensation law in 
New York in 1910. Before that there had been, of course, in- 
surance of employers’ liability, but in a sporadic way only. 
The whole system was one of immense waste, delay and hard- 
ship. It is not necessary to repeat here the reasons for the 
adoption of workmen’s compensation or to point out that in 
itself it is really an adoption by the State of the insurance 
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gaged in war. A very large percentage 
of the men in the service carried this insurance, approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 persons being insured between October 6, 
1917, and the date of the Armistice. The average amount of 
policy was $8,756. The prompt payment of death and dis- 
ability claims under those policies to dependents and disabled 
men has relieved a great deal of distress and hardship. But 
after the Armistice, and during the period of demobilization, 
more than seventy-five per cent of these policies were allowed 
to lapse. However, if we remember that the average age of 
those in the service was under 24 years, and that a large part 
were vigorous and free from any family responsibility, this 
percentage of lapse is understandable. At such a time men 
feel no need for insurance. During the period of maximum 
unemployment following the war it became also a practical im- 
possibility for many ex-soldiers to pay the premiums. 

But it must be remembered that each of these four and one- 
half million service men has thus at one time carried a life 
insurance policy. The advantages of insurance were made 
known to him at the time he made his application, by a cam- 
paign of education organized by the best life insurance men in 
the country, and carried on by picked insurance men in the 
(Contiued on page 15) 
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By Hon. Roya S. CopELAND 
United States Senator from New York 


NE of the surest evidences of progress in civilization is 
what has been accomplished to better the conditions of 
men and women engaged in industry. The worker is 
better and better protected against disease and the hazard of 
accident. 

There was early opposition to the passage of compensation 
laws, but everybody agrees now that they have done great 
things in lessening the dangers of industrial life. The insur- 
ance companies recognize the importance of guarding the wel- 
fare of the workman and, as a result, there are regular surveys, 
followed by correction of defects which 


are a menace to health. 
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States there are 3,500 men and women past a hundred years 
of age. Right living and right thinking will give any one of 
us a material increase over the normal expectancy. 

One of the evils of modern times is overweight. A study 
of this problem will convince you of the truth of this state- 
ment. Some time ago the life insurance companies appointed 
a committee to consider the many factors which influence the 
expectation of life. It took a long while to reach definite 
conclusions, because the physical records of thousands upon 
thousands had to be studied. But when the results of the 
‘“Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investiga- 
tion” were published, the world was given 
much food for thought. 





There has been a gratifying spirit of 
cooperation between public and_ private 
health agencies and the insurance compa- 
nies. Many studies have been made pos- 
sible by this cooperation and the public 
health has improved in consequence. 


In tne “Goop OL_p TIMES” 

Go back fifty years, into the period 
called the “Good Old Times,” and, unless 
you are well informed in such matters, you 
will be surprised to find how much worse 
off the folks were in those days than they 
are now. Because Methuselah lived to be 
yoo years old, the popular idea is that 
people lived to a ripe old age in those times. 
I suppose they did in Methuselah’s time, 
but go back fifty years in American his- 
tory and people didn’t live long—it simply seemed long. 
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THE SPAN oF Lire ExTENDED 
l'ifty years ago in New York City the average expectation 
of life was forty-two years. Today it is fifty-three years. The 
span of life has been extended eleven years since the found- 
ing of this magazine. 
There is no reason why the average person should not look 


forward to living to be seventy-five or eighty. In the United 
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OvERWEIGHT A SERIOUS MATTER 


This report shows that moderate over- 
weight in youth is not particularly serious. 
Indeed, in childhood it may be disregarded, 
because it is but one phase of physical de- 
velopment. With the beginning of mid- 
dle life, however, overweight becomes a 
matter of grave concern. 

For instance, a man of fifty years who 
carries fifty extra pounds, has reduced his 
expectation of life fifty per cent. 

It is only by public education in this and 
other physical problems, that we can hope 
to reduce mortality and to extend the span 
of life. Here is a field of activity where the 
doctors, the teachers, the women’s clubs, 
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the public and private health agencies, and the insurance organi- 
zations can do a great constructive work. We have it in our 
power to add years to the useful service of every boy and girl 


of this generation. Isn’t that worth while? 


Hagar J 


Suppose you should suddenly be called upon to make a long 
journey, necessitating an absence from your family for sev- 
eral months; you would not think of leaving them without suf- 
ficient funds for food, clothing and shelter during your absence. 

But what of that long final journey which you, like all men, 


must some day take? Would the insurance you are carrying 
be adequate for their permanent support? Ask for information 
regarding an Equitable certificate of deposit under which a 


guaranteed income would be paid your beneficiary. 
Equitable Life. 
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THE BENEFICENT INFLUENCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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By Hon. Jos E. Hepces 


General Counsel, Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


OU ask me to contribute to your Anniversary Number 
under the topic, “The Beneficent Influence of Life In- 
In substance, you request new reasons why 
So many life 


surance.” 

people should invest in life insurance. 
insurance policies have been written that the argument has 
shifted. Logically, the uninsured should show cause why they 
are not insured. The underwriter’s art is to keep the uninsured 
quite long enough so he will be compelled to endeavor to ex- 
plain why he is not up to the average standard of intelligence. 
Arguing for life insurance is like scientifically proving the law 
of gravitation. The reasoning mind understands both. Fre- 
quently, however, it requires a death in 
the family, without insurance, to demon- 
strate the value of life insurance, or a fall, 
through carelessness, to convince the 
thoughtless of the law of gravitation. Life 
insurance is an antidote to regret. Wear- 
ing mourning for the deceased is a natural, 
years’-old convention. Without money in 
the bank or a policy to cash, paying visible 
respect to the dead becomes a state of 
mind. 

It is human for an individual to match 
his opinion against the confirmed experi- 
ence of the many. Everyone has the right 
to think as he chooses if the penalty only 
falls on himself. When the price of un- 
intelligence falls upon the family the 
alleged head of the family has become its 
foot. If the departed uninsured could be 
returned to this world for a brief period 
and witness the result of their neglect they 
would become model underwriters. 

Psychologically, there are two conditions which militate 
against the taking out of insurance. The first compels ad- 
mission that the uninsured has neglected something. It is diffi- 
cult for a man to admit to himself that he did not know all he 
thought he knew. Secondly, men are so clearly creatures of 
habit that they find it difficult to change their habits of thought 
when that change might deny them the immediate pleasures of 
the unnecessary expenditure of money, which subconsciously 
they contrast with the then intangible advantage later to accrue 


to their families. 


Put BurDEN oF Proor ON THE UNINSURED 
With the history of life insurance and its logic and benefits 
already demonstrated in millions of cases, I confess my in- 
ability to present a new argument for it. One can forgive lack 
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of education in another; lack of intelligence can hardly be for- 
given in anyone as long as he can hear and see. Far be it from 
me 10 advise the underwriter. Without even straining him- 
self he can argue from inertia to a premium with a rapidity 
faster than any speed-measuring machine known to man, Tp 
save his time and strength to the company for whom he is 
writing, I make a modest suggestion. Let the underwriter jn 
his own way reduce the uninsured to a condition of physical 
and mental inertia. Then let the underwriter demand of the 
uninsured why he is unprotected. In lawyers’ phrase, let the 
underwriter compel the uninsured to show cause why he should 
not take out a policy or be declared in con- 
tempt of human experience. 

The number of life insurance policies 
issued can be visualized as the barometer 
of human intelligence. The failure to em- 
ploy life insurance as a provision against 
distress is like the first experience of the 
incipient gambler. He knows the chances 
are against the player, but he hopes they 
will not apply to him. He knows that the 
record of winners is a small minority of 
those who play. His egotism changes the 
figures and leads him to believe that be- 
cause he is playing the chances are in his 
favor. He would be entitled to little sym- 
pathy because the loss falls practically 
upon him alone. When he disregards the 
tables of insurance experience and the loss 
falls upon his family later from his 
inaction, is entitled to condemna- 
tion. 





he 


Lire INsurANCE Poticy Is AN INDEx To INTELLIGENCE 

The laws of hygiene require a daily bath. Diurnal delay may 
save a little time, but speeds the moment of disillusion. Obe- 
dience to the Ten Commandments may be irritating to con- 
firmed habits of selfishness, but it has so often insured a quiet 
conscience that so far the Decalogue has been unamended. A 
life insurance policy is an index to the intelligent experience of 
mankind. To disregard that experience and assume that 
chance will furnish its substitute is to assume that the weather 
will always be fine and that umbrellas—the product of expe- 
rience—need not be purchased. It is better to wear rubbers to 
dodge a cold and avoid pneumonia than to believe in your own 
sturdy health as a means of putting off the inevitable record of 
carelessness. Present sentimental affection for one’s family 
does not justify neglecting them after one’s death. Unintelli- 
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cence is as great a moral crime as unbelief is the unforgivable 
spiritual error. Not to insure demonstrates a present coward- 
see and future selfishness. Character is made from the scars 
of experience. Unwillingness to profit by the experience of 
others would justify the punishment of that lack of observa- 
tion by personal misfortune. If this misfortune could only fall 
upon those who disregard what has already happened in the 
world, it would inculcate a lesson here and hereafter. There 
are minds so light that if their possessors ever break a shoe- 
lace they would be beyond the law of gravitation and go up 
‘nstead of down. No means has been devised whereby a 
human being can liquidate a debt without paying it. No means 
except the life insurance policy has been provided by virtue of 
which the family can be better taken care of after the total of 
the decedent’s estate is represented in red figures. To pray that 
one’s family may be materially taken care of, without personally 
contributing to it, is to impose an unnecessary burden on 
Providence. The general rules of conduct and morals, of 
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spiritual development, laid down by the Almighty and read into 
the lives of men who followed the greater wisdom, find no 
place for men who disregard the experience of humanity and 
substitute their own vaporous reasoning for what has been 
demonstrated to be facts. 

The law of gravity cannot be wished away by the fool who 
insists upon jumping from a high building to demonstrate his 
aversion to science and to prove his lack of weight. Failure 
to insure is demonstrated unintelligence. It is unnecessary to 
wait for the neighbors to call and ask if there is food in the 
house and money for the rent. 
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THE PROGRESS OF INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


service. This education will not be lost. When the men have 
need of it, when they face the necessity of protection of family 
or household, they will the more readily make use of insurance 


protection. 


Huce VoL_uME or AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

The general adoption throughout this country of the automo- 
bile as a means of conveyance, and the consequent crowding of 
the roads, has given rise to the need of a large amount of in- 
surance protection against a rising tide of accidents. The mag- 
nitude of this business is hard to conceive. The total insurance 
written, taking all of the various forms of insurance on cars 
themselves against theft and damage and of the owner against 
injury to himself, to others and to the property of others, must 
be left to someone more familiar with the business to discuss. 
I merely point out the growing importance of the entire branch, 
unknown at the beginning of this century. 

Inheritance taxes, or taxes on the transfer of property to 
heirs or devisees at death, are in force in all but two of the 


States. The pressure of these laws is considerable. When 
property of a decedent happens to be located in several dif- 
ferent States or in foreign countries, serious difficulties and 
delays nearly always ensue in obeying the requirements of those 
various laws. The [ederal tax on inheritances further com- 
plicates this situation. As a result many have come to realize 
the advantages of carrying enough life insurance in favor of 
their dependents and the beneficiaries of their estate to protect 
them against the delay of payment by reason of inheritance- 
tax laws, and to provide cash to prevent sacrificing the 
estate to pay taxes. Again, insurance men will more readily 
be able to estimate the amount of such insurance, and the effect 
of these tax laws on the business; I merely point out the cause. 

Let me conclude by again extending my congratulations and 
best wishes to THe SpEcTAToR on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of its fifty-fifth anniversary. 


INGAAS. 


INSURANCE A FACTOR IN NATIONAL PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


ever, that a very definite program aimed at specific accomplish- 
ments is being followed, yet a degree of flexibility is maintained 
that makes suggestions for additional activities welcome to offi- 
cials of the department .in furtherance of the development of 
insurance in the United States as a private venture which finds 


its sole justification in the service it renders to American growth 
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and development. 
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By Hon W. A. Day 
President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


f IFIE insurance is 
| constantly opening 





couraging. 


a living force, steadily developing, 
up new channels of usefulness. 
And its advance in public appreciation is most en- 


Its direct benefits are now recognized by every- 


one, but it is doubtful whether the majority of our people 
recognize its full value. 

Its direct value is represented by the protection it extends 
to the family, and to the business of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations. But it has other values. These, however, are less 
obvious because they are indirect or incidental. 

It is a curiously interesting fact that, although life insurance 
is beneficent in its aims and accomplish- 
ment, there is no taint of charity about it. 
It rests on a sound business foundation; 
and, instead of making men and women 
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dependent, it fosters independence, con- 

fidence, efficiency, self-reliance, self-re- 

spect. f 
Lire INSURANCE PrRoMOTES THRIFT ¢ 
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It is now recognized also as the safest 
and best teacher and promoter of thrift. 
A strong, prudently managed insurance 
company is undoubtedly the safest of de- 
positories for the savings of the people. 

It checks waste, establishing and de- 
veloping the saving habit. It relieves men 
of worry and anxiety, and drives fear 
from the minds of those who are dependent 
on others for their support. The man who 
has safeguarded the future of his family 
by means of life insurance gains courage, and if he is taken ill 
the thought that he has thus protected his family is often a 
potent aid to his recovery. 

Most policies mature at a time when the money has double its 
ordinary value; and the aim of most insurance contracts is to 
safeguard this money carefully until the time comes when it 
will be needed. 
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INSURANCE FuNps DEVELOP THE NATION 
Most of these contracts run for many years. Consequently, 
the insurance company has in its possession temporarily a large 
amount of capital. While under its care this capital is in- 
vested for the benefit of the policyholders. This is of advan- 
tage to the beneficiaries under these contracts, but it is of ad- 
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vantage also to the public at large. The investment of this 
money aids in the development of our industries, and thus helps 
to strengthen and benefit the nation as a whole. Note what 
Lawrence F*. Abbott of The Outlook has said in this connection: 
“The American public does not yet begin to realize what the 
life insurance companies have done in the way of enabling the 
individual citizen to save his money and to put it to useful work, 
not only in promoting his own prosperity but also in developing 
the resources and the general welfare of the country. 
What are these gigantic assets doing? They are building rail- 
roads, clearing land, cultivating farms, and furnishing much of 
the industrial power and energy which has made the people of 
the United States the greatest nation in 
the world.” 


efsefe: 


To estimate the full value of life insur- 
ance, we must also take cognizance of the 
manner in which it has been adjusted to 
meet new needs. Its efficiency in protect- 
ing the estates left both by men of wealth 
: and men of moderate means is an instance. 
; The Federal and State inheritance taxes 
; seriously impair the value of any estate if 
it becomes 
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at forced 
sale valuable investments to provide ready 
The 
however, who invests in an inheri- 
tance tax policy enters into a contract 
which will mature at his death—at the 
very moment when these taxes will be im- 
posed. Thus the insurance pays these 
taxes for, not from the estate. 

The maxim that 
is still further 


necessary to sacrifice 


money with which to pay these taxes. 
man, 








“Necessity is the mother 
illustrated by the rapid extension 
during recent years of what is technically known as 
insurance.” 


of invention” 
“business 
Since the World War, business complications and 


risks have increased enormously, and business men are learning 


that by means of life insurance their credit can be strengthened, 
their interests guarded, and their prosperity enhanced. 

Thus, it will be seen that the institution of life insurance is 
a mighty force, and that to accurately appraise its value, we 
must take into consideration the indirect as well as the direct 
benefits that it confers upon those who resort to it for pro- 
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FIRE INSURANCE GATHERINGS FORTY YEARS 
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By Arruur L, J. SMITH 


mmm (11N the writer first became connected with THE 


a Specrator he was a very young cub-reporter, and 

of his early work not the least important was fol- 

Ae@eGeS [owing the proceedings of the meetings of the Na- 

tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and the late United Fire 

Underwriters in America, the latter enjoying a short career 
running over a period of three and one-half years. 

I had acquired a knowledge of stenography at the early 
age of fifteen years, practicing in the county court house as 
a short-hand writer for some six months, connected with The 
Sun and The World. It was only natural, 


therefore, after I entered THE SPECTATOR 
office, that the columns of THE SPECTATOR 






continued as a reporter, exhibit rather close 
stenographic reports of all insurance con- 
ventions held in that early period of the 
business. The entire proceedings of the 
United Fire Underwriters in America were 
carefully followed, and my attendance on 
those meetings brought me into close ac- 
quaintance with all the leading underwrit- 
ers in the business at that time. 

I recall one curious experience in con- 


from 1880 and for several years while I 


nection with my work of reporting, which 
gave me an early lesson in human nature, 
and especially as serving to illustrate that 
perverse contradiction of the probable 
thing that ought to happen which so fre- 
quently occurs in life, with contrary results. 

To the proceedings of the annual meeting of the National 
Board, held in April, 1880, six months prior to the organization 
of the United Fire Underwriters in America, THE SPECTATOR 
devoted some seven and one-half pages, including official papers. 
I followed with careful short-hand notes all addresses made, 
and my story refers to two speeches delivered: one by George 
T. Hope, then president of the Continental Insurance Company 
of New York, and the other by Alfred G. Baker, president of 
the Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. A 
valued policy bill was at that time before the legislature of the 
State of New York, and from my short-hand notes I wrote out, 
and THe Specratror printed, the following report of Mr. 
Hope’s address: 

Within the last twenty-four hours I have heard things that interest me. It has 
been stated in substance by the president and by the chairman of the executive 


committee that this body ought to be organized in such a way as to bring into it 
all who have a common interest in insurance. I was glad to hear this. It re- 
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minds me of a debate that took place in this board two or three years ago, when 
it was urged by an eccentric member that the board had other things to do than 
to make and enforce rates: that there were larger interests than rates to attend 
to, and that rates would ultimately grow’out of a proper attention to these in- 
terests. That argument was not received with perfect unanimity, nor did the position 
taken obtain a majority vote in its favor. It was declared there and then that 
“tates were the central sun around which all other interests revolved.” I did not 
believe a word of that. I sympathized with the speaker then, and I do now. There 
are a great many better things to be done than the establishment of rates. That 
rates will ultimately grow out of these I have no doubt. There are matters which 
interest every underwriter independently of rates and which touch every policy- 
holder. 

They ought to interest every lover of his country, and we and those who are 
with us have an obligation respecting these matters that we never can get rid of 
It is our duty to make what we know kmown—known to 
the men sublimely educated in idiocy who, with the 
aid of the members who have not clean hearts, make 
our laws, in spite of all the efforts of intelligent and con- 
scientious legislators. We should do this not so much 
that these laws affect the underwriters as that they 
le is indeed 


on this side of eternity. 


affect the citizens of the United States. 
unwise and unskillful in the business who does not 
know that that which is for the best interests of his 
policyholders is for his own best interests. And it is 
our business to teach the people that such taxation as 
is imposed upon insurance is taxation upon their own 
pockets imposed through stupidity; that when valued 
policy laws are enacted legislators are engaged in edu- 
cating the citizens of the country to rascality, and 
policyholders themselves have got to pay for it from 
their own purses. We do not propose to pay out of 
our capitals for the fires which these legislators en- 
courage the insured themselves to build, and it is the 
perfection of ignorance for them to believe that we will 
do so. In the end they have got to pay for it with 
compound interest. Rates are graded by the degree of 
the hazard; were it not so, why do we not charge one 
price for all risks? There is a discrimination amorg 
risks, and that simple fact proves that as the risks are 
made greater the people who pay the premium have got 
to pay more, 

The legislatures in the various States have under- 
taken to make us pay more for the loss—for that is 
what is to be the end of valued policy laws, and they 
seem to think it is our loss. Poor weaklings! They at 
once plunder the people and lead on to demoralization and positive loss. 

One of the surest means of bringing rates to where they belong is these vil- 
lainous laws which are being passed. I am not distressed at these laws. They 
are, as I believe, all the better for us, viewed selfishly. 

I take this position in the face of all the earth, that the more villainous the 
laws that are passed the more money we shall make out of it after the first shock 
is over. And I would have those who make the laws know it, and the people who 
make the legislators know them also. I would suggest that it be made the business 
of someone in the employ of the great mass of underwriters in the United States 
to publish the A B C’s of insurance economy. Now, Mr. President, I would 
propuse this—let it be referred to the executive committee to take measures to 
bring together the underwriters of the United States in one body, with reference 
to those subjects which are of common interest and upon which there is no 
difference of opinion. There may be different opinions as to rates, commissions, etc.; 
though upon these all ultimately will be harmonious. With such an organization 
such addresses would be made, such essays written, and such argument be applied 
as would make it easy for us to gain a wide respect from and for those engaged in 
the business. Certainly we can do much good, and we can thus relieve our con- 
sciences about such duties. I propose a resolution to this effect. 


The enactment of valued policy laws by the several States 
has long since gone out of fashion, and the wisdom of Mr. 
Hlope’s remarks thereon have, to a very considerable extent, 
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proved true during the past forty years. 
Mr. Hope submitted the following resolution, which was 
adopted, embracing the ideas set forth in his remarks: 


Resolved, That it be referred to the executive committee to take measures to 
unite the underwriters of the country in an organization whose purpose shall be to 
make the truths of insurance economy more widely known to policyholders through- 
out the country, as well as to insurance officers and managers. 


After Mr. Hope had thus started on its way the organization 
of the United Fire Underwriters in America, the National 
Board proceeded to adjourn, before which Alfred Bowker of 
Boston, a veteran underwriter with a rosy face and a sonorous 
voice, moved that a vote of thanks be extended to the retiring 
president, Alfred G. Baker, for the zealous manner in which 
he performed his duties while in the office. This motion was 
adopted, whereupon Mr. Baker replied in the following words: 

Gentlemen: I have served you to the best of my ability, and in doing so have 
always felt happy, for I knew that there existed an undercurrent of sympathy 
among us—that we believe in one grand principle of union and sympathy. I do 
remember me that I once gave mention to the motto, “resurgam,”’ “I will arise again.” 
I hope to see the day when “‘resurgam’’ will have been changed to “‘resurrectimus,” 
“we have arisen.” I again thank you for your kindness; I will recollect it to my 
dying day. With regard to you who uphold this board and its principles I would 
say, “who shall proclaim divorce between thee and me?” 

Two Orators MAKE SURPRISING COMMENTS ON THE WORK OF 
THE CuB REPORTER 

Mr. Hope was a fiery and eloquent speaker who talked at 
a high rate of speed, calculated to make any official stenographer 
sit up and take notice. In his vehemence, impressed with the 
importance of his subject, he enunciated so fast that occasion- 
ally, being possessed of a wide vocabulary, in the extension of 
his sentences by use of descriptive adjectives and numerous 
phrases, he may not have finished his theme connectedly, 
although always making himself clear to his audience. 

I soon became convinced that I could not literally report him 
word for word, and thus pursued a rule so essential for any 
good reporter to know, that is, when pressed by a rapid speaker, 
follow the practice of jumping non-essential adjectives and 
phrases, but not failing to catch a condensed and perfect sen- 
tence which will produce the fundamental idea or view of the 
speaker. 

With Alfred G. Baker my experience was just the reverse— 
a cool, deliberate speaker, he possessed perfect enunciation, 
most deliberately given, and I was able to follow him through- 
out the extemporaneous remarks he made during the course 
of the session, and could easily take down every word he said, 
including Latin quotations, of which he was rather fond, and 
found myself looking up at him awaiting the next sentence. 
In fact, I was sure of having put down every word he uttered 
in his retiring short speech, including the Latin quotations. 

On the other hand, before writing out Mr. Hope’s speech, 
I carefully went over my notes, eliminating many sentences 
which were not complete, erasing some of his useless phrases, 
and rounding out others into a more grammatical construction, 
being careful to make every sentence express a complete idea. 
I was sure of pleasing Baker, but with trepidation and uncer- 
tainty I sent my report of Hope’s speech to the printer. 

The denouement of the above incident arrived within a 
day or two after the publication of Tur Sprecrator, when 
two letters arrived at Tue Spectator office by the same 
mail: one from Baker, and the other from Hope. In his 
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epistle, the Philadelphia underwriter reaffirmed his high opinion 
of Tne Specraror, expressed himself as having always relied 
on this journal for its accuracy in printing facts, sound jp. 
formation, and producing convention reports that were trust. 
worthy; but he expressed himself as greatly regretting and 
being greatly surprised that the paper should have employed 
so green, so incompetent and untrustworthy a young man to 
report the meeting of the National Board. He asserted that he 
never made the short speech which the reporter had so atro. 
ciously inflicted upon him in the report published, and added 
that the Latin quotations were grossly incorrect. 

Mr. Hope, on the other hand, in his letter, complimented Typ 
SPECTATOR on its very complete report of the proceedings of 
the National Board and affirmed that he was especially delighted 
with the very accurate manner in which his speech had been 
reported ; that he had no idea that he had delivered so good a 
speech until he read the report in THE Spectator. The letter 
further stated he had noticed a very young man taking notes 
by the side of the editor of THE SpEcTATOR and he would be 
pleased if the editor would convey his (Mr. Hope’s) compli- 
ments to that young man and say to him that if he ever decided 
to give up newspaper work he could get a good position at the 
office of the Continental Insurance Company. I kept that 
letter at least long after the death of Mr. Hope in the year 
1885. Looking for it recently among my souvenirs, I find that 
it has disappeared. 


Tne RisE AND Fatt or THE UNITED Fire UNDERwRiters 
IN AMERICA 

Not many insurance men of the present day can call to mind 
the birth at the latter part of the year 1880 of the United Fire 
Underwriters in America. This organization held a first con- 
vention in New York city on October 20, 21 and 22 of that 
year, and certain events that ultimately led to its appearance 
upon the scene of activities as connected with the fire insurance 
field are not without interest. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters held an annual meeting in New York on April 
28 of that year, as related in the foregoing story, and the general 
sentiment expressed by members at this meeting seemed to be 
that matters in the insurance field could not well be worse, but 
indeed could be vastly improved by concerted action on the 
part of insurance companies. 

Thus it came about that a proposal was put forward for a 
meeting of underwriters entirely independent of the National 
3oard, such a gathering to be in no wise controlled or dictated 
to by the Board, but to take action in the interests of self- 
preservation. 

October 20 following, representatives of about 150 insur- 
ance companies in the United States assembled in the Equitable 
building. The object in view was to unite the underwriters of 
the country in one organization, with the idea of making the 
truths of insurance economy more widely known to policyhold- 
ers throughout the country, as well as to insurance officers and 
managers. About the first business done by this body was to 
resolve itself into a permanent organization to be known as 
the United Fire Underwriters in America, which very general 
title was intended to embrace all companies, of whatever natior- 
ality, doing business in this country. 
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REGARDING RATES 
This new organization fought very shy of the all-important 
questions of rates, commissions and rebates, the very je 
upon which there was least unanimity of action, and which had, 
for lack of such harmony, brought the business to its then low 
condition. Not a few claimed that as the questions of rates and 
commissions had destroyed the usefulness of the National 
Board, it would be dangerous to bring them before the new 
organization. But there were others who saw in these ques- 
tions the rocks on which the business was being wrecked and 
they determinedly pressed the fighting, until the convention 
was forced to recognize these subjects. This led to some in- 
teresting developments, wherein it was charged, and not denied, 
that the home offices were in the habit of undercutting the 
rates made by their own agents, and writing policies on out-of- 
town property for a lower rate than would be accepted by the 
agents where the property was located. The collusion of com- 
panies with local brokers, and of local brokers with out-of-town 
brokers to undercut and break down local tariff associations, 
was freely expatiated upon, and the managers present could 
offer no excuse for these suicidal practices. The result of this 
particular discussion was that a resolution was adopted pledg- 
ing the individual members to use their best efforts to establish 
and maintain local boards in the various places where they had 
agents. This was as much, perhaps, as could have been ex- 
pected from the first meeting of a new and experimental asso- 
ciation. 
UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS 
This preliminary discussion, however, did not yield very 
good results as far as this particular problem was concerned ; 
this was proved by the fact that at its first annual session, held 
during the month of November in the year 1881, the United 
Fire Underwriters in America had still to take action on the 
subject of rates and commissions. Although they dabbled con- 
siderably with this particular subject they apparently only 
acted in a sort of advisory capacity, as the following fully 
proves. The committee appointed by the advisory committee 
at this time to deal with the subject made a statement to the 
effect that members of the committee had held frequent meet- 
ings dealing with the matters connected with rates and com- 
missions, but fully appreciated the anomaly of their position, 
inasmuch as they were simply a special commission of an organi- 
zation, membership of which imposed no obligation to adhere 
to any scheme which might have been adopted by a majority 
of its members on the question of rates and commissions. In 
spite of the fact that it was announced at its third convention 
held on Nevember 16, 1882, that the United Fire Underwriters 
in America included in its membership representatives of 
about 200 companies devoted to insuring property against 
fire, it was very apparent to all calculating insurance 
men that its demise was but a question of a year or so. 
The first meeting was very harmonious—a_ sort of 
love feast, in fact—whereat members confessed each other’s 
sins of commission and omission, but forgot to mention their 
own—but it failed to adopt any practical measures for securing 
the reforms in practice that were required. Yet there was a 
hopeful feeling that good would come of this organization, for 
there was closely manifested a desire for mutual support and 
co-operation. The United Fire Underwriters in America failed, 
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however, to bring about any definite or positive action and in 
failing to secure this, its rapid disintegration was anticipated. 


PessIMIstic VIEWS SUBSTANTIATED 

Those insurance men who considered this probable had 
their views fully substantiated during the month of November, 
1883, when the advisory committee of the United Underwriters 
in America issued a circular postponing the annual meeting of 
that body which should have been held that fall, to the time of 
the meeting of the National Board in the spring. Evidently the 
advisory committee, composed of underwriters of recognized 
eminence in the profession, deemed it advisable to suggest that 
the time had come for the rehabilitation of the old National 
Board and proposed endowing it again with something of its 
original strength and power. On May 15, 1884, the National 
Board held its eighteenth annual meeting in New York city in 
the rooms of the New York Board, Boreel building. The 
executive committee of the United Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion issued a circular just at this time to members of that body, 
substantially to the effect that it was unwise to continue the 
attempt to maintain two central organizations of underwriters, 
and recommending them to affiliate with the National Board. 


Mercep Into NATIONAL BOARD 
Thus it came about that the following resolution was adopted 
by members of the National Board without dissent: 


Wuereas, Information has been received that the United Fire Underwriters pro- 
pose to retire their organization, and 

Witereas, The objects for which the United Fire Underwriters were instituted 
will be as effectually carried out by the National Board; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to confer with the United 
Fire Underwriters with a view of merging said association into this board. 

In this manner the United Tire Underwriters in America 
passed forever and anon, thus proving that its entry into the 
insurance field was more or less a fiasco of misdirected effort. 
Nevertheless, the permanent effect of the calling together of 
this gathering was not without benefit to the companies in the 
later development of the National Board. 

I repeat the names of the following prominent underwriters 
at the period mentioned who participated in the lively discus- 
sions at the conventions of the United Fire Underwriters in 
America: President A. Louden Snowden, Henry H. Hall, 
J. N. Dunham, Peter Notman, Thomas S. Chard, Elijah R. Ken- 
nedy, A. S. Gillette, James Yereance, D. W. C. Skilton, J. C. 
Irrench, C. S. Hollinshead, Alfred James, B. C. Wherry, 
W. R. Lyman, J. A. Townley, J. H. Washburn, H. F. Atwood, 
John C. Paige, Henry A. Oakley, Samuel Appleton, R. Dale 
Benson, S. P. Blagden, J. M. Anderson, W. T. Barton, Henry 
Powles, J. Montgomery Hare, Stephen Crowell, D. H. Heald, 
J. W. McAllister, Francis E. Sweetzer, R. J. Smith, Geo. L. 
Chase, Thomas F. Jeremiah, Nicholas C. Miller, L. M. Finley, 
and F. H. Hannis. 

Alas, how fleeting is life! Of the long list of debaters on 
record in the numbers of THe Specrator containing these 
convention reports, I notice there appear to be only four sur- 
vivors at the present time: Elijah R. Kennedy, J. N. Dunham, 
Samuel Appleton, and J. Montgomery Hare. Long life to 


them! 
Mba: eat 
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TRAINING LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 


By Joun 


A. STEVENSON, 


Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


uncut very aeell the nnanlle for and the plein: 
tages of a training program for salesmen: 

: The advertising man was seated at his desk in his 
ice; talking with his brother, when the door of his office was 
thrown open suddenly and two dirty-faced, noisy, uncouth 
youngsters bolted in and yelled, “Hey, do you’se guys want 
any Irish postal cards?” 

The cards offered were soiled, since the entire supply had 
been carried loose in the boys’ hands and pockets, and before 
any more conversation could take place, the young salesmen 
were promptly invited to be on their way. 

The man seated at the desk stopped the 
conversation long enough to be sure that 
the bang of the door and the footsteps in 
the corridor announced the actual exit of 
the youngsters. 

“Not a very cordial greeting to a fellow 
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salesman,” laughed his brother. 
“Guess you're right, it wasn’t.” The # 
older man pushed back his chair, crossed #% 


the room quickly, and called to the boys, 
who were faring no better in the other 
offices along the corridor. 

“Boys,” he said, when they made their 
second appearance, “I am not going to buy 
any postal cards. I am not even interested 
in Irish postal cards, but I can show you 
how to sell Would you like to 
know ?” 

“Sure!” 

“All right, come back here tomorrow morning at nine o'clock. 
But, before you come, scrub your hands and faces with hot 
water and soap, brush your hair, and ask your mothers to darn 
Bring a small basket 


se]seleefoeies: 


% 


them. 


speeeeles} 





your stockings and put on clean shirts. 
Have them wrapped up 
packages, a dozen in each package, all ready for selling.” 

At nine o’clock promptly the prospective salesmen, decidedly 
improved in appearance, again entered the office, with little 


to carry your supply of cards. 


ceremony. 

“Now, boys,” “you know good 
salesmen don’t come into an office like that. They walk quietly 
into the office and say, If the man whom 
they come to see is busy, they say, ‘At your leisure,’ and wait, 


with their hats off, until he is ready to speak to them. Try 


said the advertising man, 


9 


‘Good morning. 


that.” <A little practice in the conventional entrance followed. 
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“Then when the man is ready to see you,” continued their 
instructor, “suppose you go up to him and say: ‘You may be 
Irish. If you are, I am sure that you will be interested jn 
these postal cards. If you are not Irish, no doubt you have 
some Irish friends who would enjoy receiving some attractive 
cards with good jokes. I know you have a sense of humor, 
These cards are ten cents a package.’ Now see if you can 
give your talk well enough so that you will make me wish to 
buy some.” 

Considerable practice was necessary before the boys were 
able to convince their prospect that he wished to invest in some 

cards. The sale was finally made, how- 
ott sccaleeiaiins ever, and the boys started up the stairs of 
# the office building in quest of more cus- 

#? tomers. 

The next Sunday the two brothers went 
to have dinner with the father-in-law of 
one of them. On their arrival, a large pile 
of familiar-looking cards attracted their 
attention. 

“No, I haven’t gone into the postal-card 
business,” explained their host, as_ he 
noticed their interest in the cards. “But 
two of the snappiest youngsters came into 
my office the other day. They stood with 
their hats off until I was ready to speak to 
them. Then they told their little story in 
such a businesslike and in such an effective 
way that they took me off my feet. | 
asked how many packages of cards they 
had and said, ‘Give me the whole bunch!’” 

The laughter which followed this remark needed consider- 
able explanation. 
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CAUSES OF FAILURE 

It seldom happens, of course, in every-day selling, that the 
effect of the right and wrong methods is so apparent and cat 
be followed up so quickly. But if we could look back on the 
methods used by those whose efforts in the selling world have 
resulted in failure, we should find frequently that faults, as 
easily corrected as the youngsters’ method of approach, and 
their method of displaying their wares, not to speak of their 
personal appearance, were the causes of their failure. 

The numerous agents who give up life insurance selling every 
year give up the work simply because they find they can’t make 
Their failure to make a decent living, how- 
The failure, in 


a decent living. 
ever, is not due to the rate of compensation. 
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most cases, can be directly traced to lack of sufficient care on 
the part of companies in selecting those who are qualified to 
take up life insurance selling, and in giving adequate training 
to those who have been selected for the work. 

The day is rapidly passing, of course, when any man who 
wishes to make a try at life insurance selling is given a license, 
a rate book, some application blanks, and sent on his way re- 
joicing, or otherwise. Most companies require that those who 
represent them shall know something about life insurance in 
general and their policy forms in particular. Too often, though, 
little information is given concerning the needs which are 
served by life insurance in general and those policy forms in 
particular, and too little instruction is given on how to sell. 
Obviously, information of this sort is of vital importance to 
the man who is attempting to point out to people their needs 
for insurance and to sell them the idea that insurance is the 
best method of meeting these needs. 

It is probably not necessary to state that a man can be trained 
Results have proved conclusively that training for 
The only reason, in fact, 


to sell. 
salesmanship is entirely possible. 
that results have not invariably shown the value of educational 
courses in salesmanship is that sometimes those courses have 
spent too much time in pointing out how selling might be done 
rather than showing how it actually was done. 


Metnops oF TRAINING SALESMEN 

The methods used in training for life insurance salesmanship 
in the higher institutions of learning illustrate my point. When 
the first school at Carnegie Institute of Technology was started, 
many insurance men were not interested because, they said, 
“We don’t want to train a lot of actuaries.” Their natural 
fear was that the course would be theoretical. But the school 
was organized with another end in view. 

Instead of trying to teach the prospective salesmen the tech- 
nical phases of life insurance, we found, through a study of 
articles on selling by successful salesmen, which came out in 
imsurance journals, and by questioning successful salesmen, 
what those who had actually sold insurance thought a man 
ought to know. 

Also, we asked many successful salesmen to describe their 
selling methods, how they approached prospects, how they 
would present this or that proposal, what objections they en- 
countered most frequently and what answers they gave to these 
objections, and what methods they found to be effective in 
closing cases. . 

Whenever we found a new way in which life insurance 
might be used, or heard of a financial tragedy which might 
have heen averted if life insurance had been secured, it was 
recorded as a need for life insurance, in order that we might 
he able to point out to the men the opportunities which existed 
in the field. 

All this material was classified and organized in usable form. 
Instead of merely giving the men information on how sales 
were made, we insisted that they put into practice what they 
learned. In other words, we did not consider that mere knowl- 
edge about selling was sufficient equipment for life insurance 
salesmen, but considered that we would fail if we could not 
teach them how to sell. 
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A certain part of each day was spent by the students in 
soliciting and then the difficulties of those who “couldn’t get 
in to see the fellow,” or whose interviews ended with an un- 
answered objection, were analyzed and, usually, their particu- 
lar faults corrected. 


Majority oF TRAINED MEN SUCCEED 

The results of the work in the schools of life insurance sales- 
manship in the higher institutions of learning are so well known 
that it is unnecessary to state them in detail. Ordinarily, about 
one man among thirty untrained men is successful at life in- 
surance selling, while the other twenty-nine fall by the way- 
side. As far as we can judge from the incomplete informa- 
tion at hand, more than sixty per cent of those graduated from 
these schools of salesmanship have been successful. 

A comprehensive training program on about the same lines 
is followed by The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S. The field course covers the principles of life insurance, 
the functions or uses of life insurance, and selling methods. 
Diplomas are given only to those who pay for a minimum of 
five cases for a minimum amount of $25,000 within 90 days 
after taking the course. These schools are conducted at the 
headquarters of the local agency. 

Changes in the selling world have not been so great that it is 
not possible for a man with intelligence and perseverance to 
learn to sell life insurance by experience, as most life under- 
writers learned to sell in the past. But the experience of those 
companies which have introduced practical training courses 
shows that the trial-and-error method is wasteful and unsatis- 
factory for the man himself, for the company which he repre- 
sents, and for the client whom he serves. 

Some time ago, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany introduced a six-weeks’ residence training course for 
agents. A comparison was made of the work done during their 
first contract year by 79 graduates from the course, as com- 
pared with 265 non-graduates. It was found at the end of 
the first contract year that the trained men had sold 23 per 
cent more business per man than the untrained men, despite 
the fact that they had spent a month and a half at the school. 
Furthermore, the volume of business in the case of the trained 
men was increasing much faster with increase in experience 
than was the case with the untrained men. At the end of six 
months the trained men were selling 38 per cent more than the 
untrained, while at the end of twelve months the trained men 
were selling 80 per cent more than the untrained. 

Not only is the large turnover among agents traceable to 
lack of training, but a large part of the high lapse rate is like- 
wise traceable to this same source. 


SELLING INSURANCE TO MEET SpeEciFIC NEEDS 
A large amount of insurance lapses because it has been 
half sold, because the insurance has not been tied up to a speci- 
fic purpose which the policyholder hopes to carry out, or be- 
cause it has not been arranged according to a plan which will 
help the insured to carry out his plans. Naturally, this is 
directly the fault of the agent, but, indirectly, it is the fault 
of the company, which has failed to equip him for fulfilling his 
(Continued on page 85) 
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SELLING THE WHOLE FAMILY 


By Witt1Am T. Nasu 


F it were the insured alone who paid the premiums, it 

might be different, but when the wife and children have 

to make their share of the sacrifices to keep the hus- 
band’s insurance in force, it is a fatal mistake for the agent 
to ignore them. Since it is the whole family and not the in- 
sured alone that does the paying, it is essential that the whole 
family should do the buying and be thoroughly sold in the be- 
ginning. The agent who recognizes this and takes the wife 
and children into his confidence, instead of avoiding them, 
for fear they may object, will find that applications will come 
more easily, and he will have fewer “not taken” policies and 
the business will renew. 

This may not always apply and may, indeed, very rarely ap- 
ply in the case of the large insurer, but it 
does apply in the average home, where the 
wife alone often renders the final decision 
in such matters. Moreover, life insurance, 
from every point of view, is strictly a 
family affair, which, when all understand, 
they will make any sacrifice to get and to 
hold. Therefore, the wife, especially, must 
be taken into account. If she is ignored, 
she will resent it and become suspicious 
and, even though the husband is written 
and the policy delivered, it would be diffi- 
cult to keep it in force. 

Family insurance, therefore, which most 


x) 


insurance is and for which the whole 
family have to pay, should be made a 
family matter by the agent and sold to the 
whole family in the first place. Otherwise, 
its benefits will not be understood and ap- 
preciated, the payment of premiums will be 
considered an unnecessary hardship and the money that should 
be used for this purpose could very naturally go, as it often 
does, for some other and less urgent purpose. 

People do not make sacrifices and deny themselves for 
something they do not appreciate and only by cultivating the 
whole family and educating them to the value and importance 
of their insurance can the writing of business be made easier 
and lapses be reduced. And only in this way can the children 
be made to understand early in life the need of life insurance 


for themselves. 
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Tue Most ErrecrivE Meruop 
What is the most effective method of carrying on this work 
of educating, informing and gaining the confidence of all the 
family and paving the way for life insurance in every home? 
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It is by the proper use of suitable printed matter, explaining 
what life insurance is, what it will do for them and what it js 
doing for others every day. Such printed matter is real and 
discussed by all the family and, sooner or later, is bound to 
have its effect. It works for the agent in one hundred or 
more places at a time, while he can be in only one place at a 
time. It supplements and makes his work both easier and more 
profitable by doing for him what he has neither the time nor 
the opportunity to do for himself, except in a very limited 
way. In other words, he multiplies his time, his efforts and 
his income. And, the business being bought by the whole 
family—by those who have it to pay for—it will be bought 
to keep. 

As an example of what can be done by 
this plan of education and intensive culti- 
vation of a small territory, the following 
case is cited: 

Just twenty years ago, a certain young 
man, a mere boy at the time, began his 
business career as a life insurance agent in 
a town of less than 8,000 people and where 
he still is and with the same company that 
gave him his first rate book. [is first year 
he wrote $98,000 and his twentieth year 
$313,000; his largest year, $388,000. His 
average per year for the entire twenty 
years has been slightly more than $221,000. 
lor the past eleven years his yearly aver- 
age has been exactly $288,870. And _he 
seldom has a lapse. As an example of how 
his business renews, in 1920 he paid for 
$401,000 of new business, every dollar of 
which, except $1,000, renewed the second 
year. About $20,000 of this $401,000 was written in 1919, 
but not paid for until 1920. 
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How ONE SuccessFuL AGENT WorKS 

How does he do it? He does it by cultivating and educat- 
ing those who pay the premiums—the whole family. Instead 
of soliciting, urging and compelling, as many do, he first sends 
suitable printed matter to inform his prospects and_ their 
families regarding life insurance and then follows this up with 
a personal visit. In fact, he gets his business by visiting the 
homes and business places of his town and not by soliciting 


in the ordinary sense. His townspeople do not regard him as 


a solicitor, so different are his methods from those of most 


other agents and salesmen. 
He never urges or bores. 


They look upon him as their 


friend and advisor. He is careful 
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The tendency of the times is in the direction of the use of graphic methods in the selling 
of life insurance. The salesman must first attract the attention and awaken the interest of the 
prospect, and this is most readily done by presenting some object which catches his eye and 
fixes his attention. Then the salesman gains an opportunity to drive home the particular 
argument that he believes will prove most effective in consummating a s 
charts known as “Graphic Selling Charts” (from which the four charts herewith are repro- 
duced) are accompanied by explanatory text, not here presented, which enables the agent 
to secure the most successful results from the use of these charts. 


Graphic Selling Charts 
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GRAPHIC SELLING CHARTS, BY F. H. KORTRIGHT; COPYRIGHT 1922 BY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, N. Y. 
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HOW MUCH INSURANCE 
SHOULD A MAN CARRY ? 
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FIGURE IT OUT YOURSELF 













PLACE OPPOSITE EACH ITEM THE AMOUNT 
THAT YOUR DEPENDENTS WILL NEED 
WHEN YOU ARE GONE. 


THE DIAGRAM WILL THEN SHOW YOU THE 
PERCENTAGE OF YOUR PRESENT INCOME 
WHICH, INVESTED IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
WILL SUPPLY THEIR NEEDS. 
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ANCIENTS AND MODERN INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


By Harvey THOMAS 
Supervisor of Publications, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HE real purpose of life insurance advertising 
should be to make a man think. The old-fashioned 
bookkeeping idea of such advertising—figures and 
statistics—won’t do that job. Annual statements 
and things of that sort are of value, of course, once 

a year, but their use ends with that one-time display. Policy- 

holders like to know how strong their company is, and they are 

glad to be satisfied on that point, but they do not wish to be 
over-satisfied, or they will begin to get scared and wonder why 





it is all necessary. 

So we go back to the real point—a reader of an advertisement 
must be interested in what he reads. One 
way to interest him is to amuse him; an- 
other way is to freshen up the past. If the 
two things can be coupled perhaps you’ve 
got him. What is likely to happen may 
sell life insurance, but what has happened 
will sell more. If this be true, and I think 
it is, why not let the past speak in the ad- 
vertising pages? And if you can let this 
past speak flippantly it may be you can get 
a smile, and smiles provoke good cheer, and 
good cheer is the harbinger of happiness, 
and a happy man will hunt the dotted line. 

It has been our privilege to try out this 
theory. The result has been up and down 
as to the value of what has been done, but 
unanimous as to the intent—the ads. have 
been read. One man will write in and say, 
“It’s acrime to make fun of Caesar the way 
you did;” another will say, “Your ad. on 
Abraham Lincoln was quite the finest of all; 
insist it was not true that Mohammed used the scimitar care- 
lessly ; another will ask, “If what you say is so, why didn’t 
They all say something, and 





> another will 


Henry Clay carry life insurance ?” 
they couldn’t have said that something except they had read the 
And if they read, they read a snapper at the end that talks 
If the snapper fails to impress them, of course 


ads. 
life insurance. 
there is fault. 

The past is full of subjects. It doesn’t require research to 
find the texts. Any kind of reading supplies them. Get a 
book on “Famous Sayings” and then dig up a few high spots 
on the man who made the sayings. That’s all there is to it. I 
read in The New York Times the other day that Michael 
Angelo, the greatest of all Italian sculptors, who grudged him- 
self the time to eat or sleep and led an otherwise notable life 
of frugality and self-denial, had once written in complaint of 
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his nephew to this effect: “People who have not had to earn 
their money have little knowledge of its value, for the greatest 
number of those who are born to wealth throw their money 
away and die ruined men, and so I think Leonardo 
shows little judgment in celebrating the birth of a child with 
rejoicing, which ought to be reserved for the death of one who 
has ended a life of good deeds. Take care of thine 
own life, Leonardo; be considerate and thoughtful, for there 
are always more widows left in the world than widowers.” 
Has ever a better life insurance sermon been written than by 
this great artist back in 1548? Every school child, even, knows 
of Michael Angelo. A life insurance story 
by him is of more value than one by 
Charles M. Schwab—and this is said with 
all respect for Mr. Schwab. 

Or get a little closer to to-day. Your 
“Famous Sayings” will tell you that 
William Penn gave utterance to this 
thought: “Let your industry and parsi- 
mony go no further than for a sufficiency 
for life, and to make a provision for your 
children and family, and that in modera- 
tion, if the Lord gives you any.” Is there 
a better life insurance philosophy of living 
than this? 

Here’s another. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was the author of the phrase, “Circum- 
stances over which I have no control.” 
This phrase is doubly interesting when you 
consider that Napoleon said, “I make cir- 
cumstances.” Yet Wellington defeated 
Napoleon. Also Wellington knew that a man cannot control the 
hour of death or the action of the weather. But he knew very 
well that a man can control the number of mistakes he makes, 
as well as the future of those in his care. Cannot the comparison 
be drawn to show that the average householder can similarly 
control the future of his family? Is not this more worth while, 
if it is told nicely, than “Paid-for business, $2,000,000,000; 
insurance in force $11,000,000,000 ?” 

From McGuffey’s old Third Reader, which still lies on my 
library table, I read this, attributed to Confucius: “If a man 
take not thought about what is distant he will find sorrow near 
at hand.” And this by Edmund Burke: “All men who are 
ruined are ruined on the side of their natural propensities, and 
if we command our wealth we shall be rich and free; but if 
our wealth command us, we are poor indeed.” McGuffey was 
picking out life insurance texts long before our day. 
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And if you want to stick to your good old Methodism, get of them reads into this message a distinct thought for to- 
your cue from Martin Luther. If he was nothing else, he be- morrow: 
lieved in hell fire, lots of it, and in his mind it was his mission “Whoso relies on his money prospers not.” 
to save others from falling into it. So he criticised certain 
customs of the church until the world was all agog and he was 
summoned to Worms to answer for his teachings. When he 
started, his friends begged him not to go, for they feared a bon- 
fire in his honor, and with Luther’s head and heart perhaps 
incased in iced bandages to make him live longer. But the old 
Christian warrior kicked them aside and said: “I will go 4 
though as many devils aim at me as there are tiles on the roofs 
of the houses.” This showed a singleness of purpose, and the Ps 
results of this purpose are still influencing the world. But eine ii.” 


Luther said a great many other worth-while things, and one 


“The richest monarchs have had ill fortune, have been de- 
stroyed and slain in the wars, while men with but a smal] store 
of money have had great fortune and victory. It will not do 
to talk of greatness without giving a reason for that greatness 
Let the past tell its story and the future provide the answer.” 








STATUS OF THE LIFE AGENT IN HIS COMMUNITY 


By M. E. SINGLETON 
President, Missouri State Life Insurance Company 








——— | HERE was a time not so long ago when the term insurance—that of service to the client and his dependents—has 
“life insurance agent” suggested to the average not been altered; only intensified. 

mind a somewhat tiresome and unpleasant person The agent’s part always has been to serve by persuading 
who was to be kept at a distance if possible. He people to take out life insurance, even if the process of per- 
carried with him a tearful, dismal atmosphere; suasion was often rather disagreeable. Now he serves just the 
and was on the whole about as popular as an undertaker, and same, only more thoroughly and completely; and because of 














much less cheerful. the change in life insurance agents and methods, the disagree- 
Perhaps one of the most striking developments of the last able feature has been eliminated. 

decade or two in the life insurance business The representative life insurance agent 

is the complete change in the calibre of of to-day is, first of all, a man of standing 


and character. He is well known, well 
liked, and highly respected in his commv- 
nity. He is in the business because he 
knows and enjoys it: not because 
he made a failure of something else. 
He is a trained, adroit and resourceful 
salesman. He has to be, for selling life 


the men engaged in it. For life insurance 
has become a profession. The life insur- 
ance agent has left the plane of the book 
peddler and other social nuisances, and 
has become respectable and respected. 

Some of the old school are still with us, 
of course, but they are disappearing fast— 
eliminated by the competition of the new insurance is not easy. Ina word, this mod- 
ern life insurance agent ranks with the 
other successful business men of his city or 
town—and to the thousands of him every- 
where the life insurance companies owe 
their present great prosperity. 


type. 

Part of this metamorphosis is due to 
the change in the life insurance business 
itself. Not many years back life insurance 
contemplated nothing more than protection 
of dependents against want. To-day, with 
the tremendous growth in business insur- 
ance, the development of the life insurance 
program idea, and the increasing use of 
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life insurance for meeting inheritance taxes 
and caring for administration expenses, the life insurance agent 
has something vastly different to sell. But the basic idea of life 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND THE MAN IN THE STREET 


What Does the Average Man Regard as Most Important in Life Insurance? 


3y WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


)HE ordinary citizen recognizes in a general way 
the value of physiology and surgery; the im- 
portance of medical schools; the advantages that 
physicians derive from their experience in hospi- 
3ut if a doctor tells such a 








tals and in practice. 
man that his health is impaired and his life threatened he will 
turn from general truths and concentrate his attention on the 
advice of that particular doctor. And his fate may depend on 
that doctor’s experience and skill. 


THe AGENT’s IMPORTANCE 
Thus it is in the realm of insurance. A man may know that 
life insurance is an institution of vast importance; that it is 


‘steadfast as the 


‘ 


based on foundations as 
everlasting hills ;” that there are individual 
insurance companies that have prospered 
for nearly two centuries. But when an 
agent tells him that he is exposed to 
dangers against which life insurance alone 
can protect him he will concentrate atten- 
tion on that agent, and will look to him to 
show him the way out. 


ComMMON SENSE 


In either of these cases such a man’s 
common sense will guide him aright. He 
will proceed as he would act in any of 
the ordinary affairs of life. If, for ex- 
ample, he wished to send a telegram he 
would not study the branch of physics 
which deals with the uses of electricity ; he 
would go to the nearest telegraph office and 
hand in his dispatch. Similarly, if a man 
recognizes his need for insurance he will not seek to obtain 
the scientific training of the actuary: he will rely on an agent 
to show him his needs, and will obtain through that agent the 
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policy that the agent recommends. 


Tue AGENT’s SUPREMACY 
hese truths suggest two facts of extraordinary interest and 
Importance that deserve the most careful consideration: 


I. The agent has grave responsibilities. 
2. The agent is, to the average man (to use a slang 
phrase) the whole show. 
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These truths illustrate the fact that if the agent is unscrupu- 
lous, or represents an untrustworthy organization, the client 
will suffer. Whereas, if the agent is competent and conscien- 
tious. and represents one of our many strong and well-managed 
companies, he will render his client services of inestimable 
value. 

Tue AGENT’s COMPRENENSIVE ROLE 

So, if I should be asked, “What in life insurance is most im- 
portant to the man in the street ?” I should reply, “Tre AGENT.” 

In view of these facts, does it not follow that the agent is 
engaged in the practice of a profession? It has been claimed 
that he does, and it is important to determine whether the claim 
To answer this question we must know 
what constitutes a profession, and it so 
happens that one of the present members 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
when a practicing lawyer, framed the fol- 


is justified or not. 


lowing definition: 
D> 


“A profession is an occupation for which 
the necessary preliminary training is in- 
tellectual in character, involving knowledge 
and to some extent learning as distin- 
guished from mere skill. 

“Tt is an occupation which is pursued 
largely for others, and not merely for one- 
self. 

“Tt is an occupation in which the amount 
of financial return is not the accepted meas- 
ure of success.” 


ALEXANDER 


Could any language describe more ac- 
curately the work of the conscientious 
agent? And does not this answer our ques- 
It indicates that the 
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tion in the affirmative? Let us see. 
work of the agent ought to belong to that category, but does 
it tell us that it so belongs? Unfortunately it does not. We 
may be justified in asserting that here and there agents like 
Courtenay Barber of Chicago deserve to be called professional 
men, but we know that the rank and file of the men in the field 
do not as yet deserve to be thus designated. The agent is not 
forced to take a thorough course of instruction in life insur- 
ance; whereas the lawyer must spend several years in study 
and pass a rigid examination before he can practice his pro- 


fession. As yet, no agent’s license has been subject to a pro- 
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fessional course of study; nor has any agent ever won a degree 
or been declared a Bachelor or Master of Life Insurance. 


WAITING AND WoRKING 

“Everything comes to him who waits” if he works with a 
purpose while he waits. Now, believing as I do that soliciting 
ought to be a profession, I have been waiting and working to 
that end for a quarter of a century, and other executives, and 
many of the leading men in the field, are anxious to make the 
vocation of the agent a profession; so the companies on the 
one hand and the underwriters’ associations on the other, are 
working steadily in that direction, and the outlook is most 
encouraging. 


THE AGENT’S STIMULATING INFLUENCE 

In conclusion, let me add a word about the essential im- 
portance of this movement. 

Mankind may be divided into two classes: (1) Those 
to whom life insurance will always be a blessing, and (2) 
those to whom that blessing must be denied. 

The first of these classes may be subdivided as follows: 
(a) into those who need insurance, and (b) into those who 
could get along without it, but who find it advantageous for the 
investment of surplus funds; to pay inheritance taxes; to settle 
estates ; to provide fixed incomes for dependents, or to serve as 
anchors to windward in case of unforeseen disaster. 

Those of the second class are the unfortunates who produce 
nothing; who are not self-supporting; in whose lives no one 
can have an “insurable interest ;” whose death would create 
no loss, but would relieve others of expense. 

Confining our attention to those of the first class, let us study 
their situation. Do they see the value of insurance? Yes, 
many of them do. But they do not follow their convictions. 
They recognize their duty, but, knowing that to do their duty 
self-denial must be exercised, they hesitate to act. Or they are 
heedless. Or they do not know how to proceed and remain 
passive until the agent comes to them and guides them into the 
right path. Nor is that all: different men have different needs, 
and there are a great variety of policy contracts under which 
family and business needs are taken care of. And the average 
man has very vague impressions about such matters. So every- 
thing remains in the air, so to speak, until the agent wins such 


a man’s confidence. Then he puts himself in the agent’s hands, 
just as he puts himself in the hands of his lawyer or doctor 
He does not study law or medicine or join the Institute of 
Actuaries. He relies on what he regards as the professiona| 
knowledge of an expert adviser. 


COMPETENT AND INCOMPETENT AGENTS 


If, therefore, the agent is faithless and unscrupulous, or the 
representative of a weak or mismanaged company, or even jf 
he ignores the interests of his client so as to further his own 
selfish ends, he will become a curse instead of a blessing, But 
if he is the accredited agent of a reputable company; knows 
how to determine his client’s needs; has expert knowledge o{ 
life insurance and wishes to render genuine, disinterested, 
service, he will be one of the advance guard com. 
posed of men who will already be practicing a profession, not- 
withstanding the fact that as yet this profession has not been 
organized and restricted as are the professions with which 
lawyers, doctors, and engineers are identified. 


A CONCERTED MOVEMENT 

Therefore, since to the ordinary citizen who needs life in- 
surance nothing is so important as the agent, all right-thinking 
people in every walk of life—law-makers, economists, capi- 
talists, financiers, captains of industry, philanthropists, men of 
leisure, men of business, and all our people—should unite in 
using such influence as they possess to advance the movement 
to make the agent’s vocation a profession and to drive out 
every solicitor who is unable or unwilling to secure an insur- 
ance education and become an expert insurance advocate. 


An ESTABLISHED PROFESSION 
Yes! To the ordinary citizen nothing is so important as the 
agent, who is to him the embodiment of life insurance, and the 
company that offers him protection. So, for that and other 
reasons, the agent’s vocation ought to be made in fact, as well 
as in name, a genuine profession. And it is my firm convic- 
tion that ultimately this happy result will be attained. 


TRAINING OF AGENTS 


By T. Louis HANSEN 
Vice-President, The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


| HE proper education of the life insurance sales- 
man is a matter of the greatest concern to the 
insuring public, and I put the public first because, 
after all, the public, in perhaps nine cases out of 
ten, buys that which the salesman presents as the 
most desirable policy, whether it is or not; in the second in- 
stance, and in only slightly lesser degree, is it of the greatest 
concern to the institution of life insurance and the individual 
companies, because both the institution itself and the company 
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are judged by the insuring public by the calibre of its sales- 
men. 

I do not know to what extent the public and the institution 
of life insurance are injured through the lamentable lack of 
education along the line of life insurance salesmanship, which 
we all know to exist among the great army of approximately 
175,000 licensed agents in this country; the former, because 
of policies sold which are utterly unsuited to the needs of the 
public, and the latter, because of the adverse impression created 
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upon the minds of prospects by the ignorant, untrained sales- 
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mat. ; - ate 
In considering the subject of educating the life insurance 


salesman, we must first realize that proper selection is essen- 
tial; we must be sure that the material with which we are 
working is such as will not only assimilate, but also extend the 


knowledge to be imparted. 


STANDARDS ARE NECESSARY 

As an aid and guidance in selection, I believe tests and 
standards must be used. Certain highlights may be observed 
through an analysis of the personal history of a prospective 
applicant. lor example, our company uses for this purpose a 
blank containing nine questions. This must be obtained from 
every applicant. Recently, several hundred of these blanks, 
covering the previous record of men who represented our com- 
pany, were carefully analyzed, and a scale was devised for 
grading the blanks. By refusing to contract with any man 
whose personal history grades below a 
certain point, we could have eliminated 54 
per cent of our failures. 

Asa result of the analysis above referred 
to, it would seem that, for our company, 
the ideal agent is a man between thirty and 
jorty years of age, who has had from ten 
to sixteen years of education. This man is 
married and has previously been engaged 
in a social occupation—one in which he 
comes in contact with people—and is 
actively interested in and associated with 
clubs, fraternal or religious organizations. 
He has already realized the value of life 
insurance, and carries a substantial amount 
on his own life. He has selected the business 
as a full-time proposition and has enough 
confidence in his ability to estimate the 
amount of business he expects to write 
each month. (The amount he guesses or 
hazards is of no importance, but the fact that he has enough 
confidence to make some prophecy is important.) 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND CLASSES 

Personally, I do not believe any rule of thumb can be ap- 
plied with infallible success in every case. But it is a fact that 
standardization will tend toward the selection of only those 
men whom companies can afford to train and educate. 

The establishment of insurance schools at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, New York University, The University of 
Colorado and elsewhere has made it possible for many agents 
to secure the finest type of training under such able instructors 
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as Prof. Lovelace, Prof. Rockwell and Dr. Strong. Obviously, 
it is possible for but a small percentage of agents to take ad- 
vantage of such a course, and many companies have realized 
that a correspondence course will furnish the basis for the 
introduction of that method, which to my mind is ideal, under 
which each manager or general agent assumes the duties and 
responsibilities of the teacher. This statement carries with it 
the implication that, in mapping out an educational program, 
the companies must do so with a view to extending it to man- 
agers as well as salesmen. We have encouraged Guardian 
managers to supplement our correspondence course wherever 
practical, with classes presided over by them, in order that the 
greatest value may be derived from our effort and to bring 
about the closest possible co-operation for a course conducted 
by correspondence. 

In the training of an agent, I believe it to be of prime im- 
portance that he be enlightened with particular reference to the 
difficulties encountered by most salesmen—the securing of pros- 
pects, the analysis of insurance needs, the 
handling of interviews and the planning 
of his work, day by day. 

Indeed, that last difficulty spells success 
or failure for a man in our business. Few 
of us can boss ourselves. The average so- 
called full-time agent is in reality a part- 
timer, in that he actually devotes but a small 
portion of his time in the active pursuit of 
his profession. Here again the manager 
plays an important part ; he must guide and 
direct the agent in his early days, teaching 
him, successively, how to creep, how to 
walk, and, finally, how to take man-sized 
strides in this business of ours. 

In this training process, as I see it, there 
must be close co-operation between the 
agent, his manager and his home office. 
The manager is the hub, and it is his re- 
sponsibility to see that the agent makes use 
of the assistance offered by his company, and in such a way 
that his training will redound to his own credit, to the credit 
of his agency and company, and to the benefit of the insuring 
public. 
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COMBATING THE CROOK 


By Epwarp A. St. JoHN 
President, The National Surety Company 


ORE than $3,000,000,000 is stolen every year in 
the United States through various kinds of dis- 
honesty. 

Americans as a nation are exceptionally fear- 
less regarding danger. So they take this vast 
annual “dishonesty loss” very lightly, and only about $20,000,- 

ooo of it is insured—two-thirds of one per cent. 

But the insurance companies take the nation-wide crime 
wave very seriously, because if they do not curb it they will 
be forced to go out of business; so between them and the 
criminal classes there is continual war. 

The embezzling cashier of a trust company in New Jersey was 
pursued all over the country by National 
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when called in to trace the missing securities, suspected 
the registered mail clerk because he was so ready with his 





answers. They trailed him at night, found he was visiting the 
wife of a chum, and that she in turn was writing to her hus- 
band in the South, enclosing newspaper clippings about the 
robbery. The detectives followed her South, seized and 
stripped both her and her husband and found on the husband 
the key of a trust company box in which the stolen securities 

were hidden. All three now face long prison terms. 
sinkowitz, the 17-year-old Wall Street messenger who, 
under temptation by organized conspirators, stole $178,000 
Liberty bonds which he was carrying from one brokerage house 
to another, was pursued across New York 


Surety Company detectives, was finally t+bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbrbhtbbbbbrte and Connecticut by insurance company de- 


traced to a lonely farm on Orange Moun- 


tectives. While the conspirators rushed 





tain, and was convicted and sentenced to 
the penitentiary, where he is to-day. 

A West Virginia bank cashier, who stole 
$40,000 trust funds to dig barren oil wells 
all over the State, succeeded in concealing 
his defalcations for years by persuading 
an easy-going auditor to let him read off 
the totals from the individual ledgers 
while the unsuspecting auditor himself op- 
erated the adding machine. But one day 
an insurance company examiner—a man 
of firmer look—appeared ; and Hunter, ex- 
cusing himself, went home and blew out 
his brains before the terror-stricken eyes 
of his wife and children. 

A Pennsylvania bank cashier who em- 
bezzled $40,000 by keeping a double set 
of loose leaves for his ledger was detected when illness pre- 
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vented him from substituting one set of loose leaves for an- 
other before the insurance company arrived. He has ever 
since been a hunted, haunted absconder, friendless and seeking 
a precarious living among strangers under an assumed name. 
His wife and children are dependent on the charity of the 
community which he robbed. 

Only a few weeks ago the registered mail clerk of a large 
New York bank, after months of plotting, contrived to sub- 
stitute an envelope full of worthless paper for a similar en- 
velope containing $500,000 of negotiable securities. The 
paper-filled envelope was sealed by another innocent employee 
and sent to a bank in the West. National Surety detectives, 
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him along country roads during the night 
in a high-powered automobile the boy lost 
his nerve, struggled to escape from his 
temptors and was stabbed to death. Of 
the score of other stock broker messenger 
boys who similarly succumbed to tempta- 
tion in this so-called “$5,000,000 Wall 
Street bond plot,” some were captured by 
the insurance companies and are now in 
prison; others are hunted, haunted fugi- 
tives, unable to return to their families 
and friends and shifting from one city to 
another under assumed names. 

Many of the hold-up gangs which a 
few years ago whirled in automobiles up 
to small Western banks while the managers 
were out at lunch, terrorized the girl 
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cashiers, looted the vaults and whirled away again, have been 
dispersed by insurance-company action, representatives of the 
companies actually sometimes organizing posses, engaging im 
pistol battles with the fleeing bandits and paying the expenses 
of the pursuit and capture. 

Wherever possible, however, the insurance companies prefer 
to combat crime by advance action, by frequent audits, by in- 
vestigating the past record of new employees and by con- 
stantly revising the protective clauses of their policies. 

The insurance companies will not issue fidelity bonds pro- 
tecting against embezzlement unless the btisiness concern 
which takes out the policy agrees to have its books audited at 
least once a year by an outside auditor. Only the cleverest 
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embezzlers can outwit an outside auditor; and, as the amount 
of the embezzlement increases, the assurance of detection in- 
creases also. 

The insurance companies also strongly advise investigation 
of the past records and personal lives of all new employees of 
gnancial and business concerns as a protection against embez- 
ylement, robbery, forgery, etc. 

While investigating the employees of one large corporation, 
the National Surety Company detectives found a complete set 
of burglars’ tools in the apartment of two of the corporation’s 
employees. 

\When asked to bond a new employee of one of the largest 
banks in New York the National Surety Company discovered 
that the employee had served a seven-year term in Joliet prison 
for robbing a Chicago bank. 

The reason that the so-called “$5,000,000 Wall Street bond 
plot” was temporarily successful, during the war, was that 
Wall Street concerns, in those trying days, found themselves 
so greatly in need of young messengers to carry Liberty bonds 
and other securities through the streets that they employed 
practically all applicants without investigation. They changed 
their unsatisfactory employees so frequently that the insurance 
companies could not keep up in their own investigations. 

The result was that before employees of questionable 
character could be investigated they were able to abscond with 
large amounts of Liberty bonds and other negotiable securities. 

More recently, in one year alone, the National Surety Com- 
pany discovered half a dozen different criminals who had 
gained employment in financial institutions in downtown New 
York. 

Crooks too often and too easily obtain employment in busi- 
ness or financial corporations in large American cities by using 
forged or fraudulent letters of recommendations or by giving 
fraudulent telephone references. In engaging new employees 
no business concern should trust written or telephone refer- 
ences, but should make personal investigations. 

The insurance companies also often protect careless business 
concerns and prevent financial crimes by inserting protective 
clauses in their insurance policies. The Wall Street mes- 
senger thefts were partly checked by a clause which the insur- 
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ance companies placed in their bankers’ and brokers’ blanket 
bonds to the effect that messengers who carried negotiable 
securities above a stipulated amount must be accompanied by 
an adult armed guard; otherwise the policy would be void. 

One especially crime-breeding situation is the over-confi- 
dence which employers place in old, trusted employees and 
their refusal to bond such employees, fearing to hurt their 
feelings. Employers should remember that it is practically 
always just such overtrusted employees who make the really 
big embezzlements, and that no honest employee ever objects 
to being bonded. 

But there is a much more effective weapon against crime 
than prisons and fire-arms, and even than audits and investi- 
gations. This great, new twentieth-century weapon against 
crime is EpucATion—not merely book education, but education 
in business, economics, sociology—in the fundamental truths 
of modern civilized life. 

Few educated men steal. They know that, as a permanent 
policy, dishonesty does not pay, and that honesty does pay. 

For this reason the National Surety Company has organized 
a National Honesty Bureau to convince boys and youths 
throughout the United States that dishonesty rarely pays per- 
manently and that it is the most short-sighted and unhappy 
policy on which to conduct one’s life. 

This movement has already been endorsed by the President 
of the United States and more than 500 bank presidents and 
1000 city superintendents of schools. Honesty courses are 
already being given in public schools, and talks will be given 
by lecturers to the employees of large corporations. We have 
already published an “Honesty Book,” written by William B. 
Forbush, Ph.D., Litt.D. We will gladly send you a copy if 
you are interested. 


A HALF-CENTURY’S EVOLUTION IN FIRE INSURANCE RATE-MAKING 


By Ettis G. Riciarps 


TAKE pleasure in responding to your request for a 
contribution to the Quinquennial number of THE 
SPECTATOR on the topic of “A Half Century’s Evolu- 
tion in Fire Insurance Rate-making.” 

Much can be said on the subject, nevertheless the 
development that has taken place in the past fifty years is not 
such that the progressive fire underwriter can lay much stress 
upon it. Evolution is “a development, especially as leading up 
toa definite end or result,” and it is well to bear this thought in 
mind when reaching conclusions. 

From the earliest days of insurance, its rates or selling prices 
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have been estimated, unaffected by the facts of experience. 
All present rate-making methods, too, are similarly theoretical. 
One of the earliest matters taken up by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, after its reorganization following the 
Boston fire in 1872, was the preparation of rating schedules. 
In 1875, while in the employ of the National Board as a local 
secretary and rate-maker, I was given my first lessons in rate- 
My text books were the schedules which had been 
Among those [ still 


making. 
prepared by the experts of the Board. 
possess are the mercantile schedules for Buffalo and Provi- 
dence and a minimum tariff for New York State. They were 
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useful for inculcating in the mind of the young rate-maker the 
theories of rate-making as then practiced. The Providence 
and Buffalo schedules were, for that time, thoroughly up-to- 
date and even today, if they were in use, would compare fa- 
vorably with schedules in use at the present time. Towns and 
cities in New York State were classified into four grades as 
to public protection ; construction was systematically considered 
and the defects to be charged for were very much in detail. 
Every charge or credit in those schedules was an estimate or 
guess, so regulated and adjusted as to produce in their sum 
total such a final rate on building or contents as would accord 
with the judgment of the rate-maker. 


Tue UNIVERSAL MERCANTILE AND OTHER SCHEDULES 


In 1890-1891 I had the valuable experience of working with 
F. C. Moore as one of his committee of three in completing and 
The “Moore” 


perfecting the Universal Mercantile Schedule. 
schedule was a great improvement over all 
that had preceded it, but the sole reliance 
of Mr. Moore and his committee, for fix- 
ing base rates, credits or deficiency charges, 
was their own judgment. There was no 
other guide. Mr. Moore originated a 
classification system which, in 1892, was 
printed and issued by the National Board. 
It was not adopted, even though he was 
ready to join in such a movement with 
but twenty companies, if necessary. There 
is little doubt that Mr. Moore had in mind 
using his classification system for the pur- 
pose of obtaining bases of real costs, from 
the experience of the companies so ob- 
tained. 

The Universal Mercantile schedule was 
followed a few years later by the Dean 
Analytical schedule, which, in some re- 
spects, was (and is) better than its prede- 
cessors, but, like them, it was constructed wholly upon theoreti- 
cal lines. There is no possible way, as yet, of proving to the pur- 
chaser of insurance, or to the public at large, the fairness of a 
given rate nor rates thus made up. 

In contrast, something should be said as to rate-making from 
the combined and classified experience of the companies: The 
final evolution in rate-making must be a system by which rates 
are obtained from actual costs, thus doing away with all esti- 
mating. 
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ProGRESS TOWARD SCIENTIFIC Basis OF RATING 


Two years ago I made the following statement: ‘No prog- 
ress has been made by fire underwriters during the past fifty 
years toward bringing their rate-making methods to a scientific 
basis of true costs.‘ In practically every other business, 
including life insurance, the costs of production from which 
selling prices are determined are carefully calculated from 
recorded experience. Not so in fire insurance, thus far. 

However, in 1914-1915, the initial steps were taken by the 
National Board, which, it was hoped by many, would lead to 
the development of rate-making from the combined experi- 
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ence of the companies. After conference with the insurance 
commissioners and securing their promised support (but 
coupled with the reminder that “the Board should not forget 
that the chief object and purpose is to see if a basis for the 
making and testing of rates cannot be procured and hope that 
said Board will do its best to procure such basis or help the 
commissioners in so doing”), the National Board adopted q 
classification system which was admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose, as far as it went, though one essential requirement—the 
subdivision of each class group into grades of quality—was not 
supplied. Until that is done, classified experience of the com- 
panies can have no value for rate-making purposes.” 


GRADING RISKS BY QUALITY 

If the grading of risks as to quality, which was more or less 
under discussion in the early days of the Actuarial Bureay 
Committee of the National Board, had been adopted and the 
original classification of I915 preserved, 
experience-made rates, ere this, would 
have become an accomplished fact. Un- 
fortunately, the system 
adopted in 1915 was radically changed in 
1918 by reducing the number of classes 


classification 


and destroying, to a large extent, if not 
wholly, the value of the system as a means 
for experience rate-making. The chief 
purpose of a rating schedule, whatever its 
name or kind, is to differentiate between 
the good and the poor in a given class or 
kind. To ascertain the difference in loss 
costs between the good and the poor in 
classified experience, it is necessary that 
each risk be graded according to its quality. 
3: I believed for many years that classified 
= experience would be of no value for rate- 
stescl making purposes, but more recently the 
grading of risks was devised and I then 
saw the way was opened for dividing the experience in each 
class into at least five groups of quality, by which the experi- 
ence upon the better risks could be separated from the poorer. 
That belief was thoroughly tested in the office under my charge 
for many years, and it was proven, in the department where 
the test was made, that risks could be graded according to their 
quality and true loss costs ascertained in each grade of every 
class; the experience thus classified showing the loss costs of 
the good, the fair, the indifferent and the poor risks. That test 
covered a period of more than fifteen years. 

A single example will illustrate the results thus obtained: 
The average loss-cost of all risks in a given class was 28.5 
cents per $100, but when those risks were subdivided by the 
grading system into four groups, according to quality, the fire- 
cost of the best in that class was found to be but 16 cents, while 
the fire-cost of the poor was 89 cents. * 





*The Experience Grading and Rating Schedule, page 1. 

* The value of classified experience for rate-making purposes lies 
wholly in the ascertainment of amount insured and losses paid, from 
which the cost per $100 of insurance, in losses, is obtained, to which 1s 
added expense and profit for determining a proper selling price. The 
classification of premiums, which are the prices received for insurance, 
is needless for rate-making purposes. 
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There is another feature that must, in my judgment, be rec- 
ognized in the future system ot rate-making of fire hazards, 
before rates can be correctly or even fairly adjusted between 
policyholders, and I refer to moral hazard, which is potential 
or actual and sometimes both. ° 

The records of the Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
have shown for some years past that from fifty to sixty per 
cent of the losses in the United States are due to preventable 
causes, which may be justly classified as moral hazard losses, 
while less than half of the losses in the country are ascribable 
to physical or natural causes. Thus far in the entire history 
of rate-making the fixing of the rate has been confined to the 
physical features of the risk, irrespective of the character of 
the owner, his financial condition, personal reputation or past 
record; but the company insures the human hazard as well as 
the physical property, but the latter is found, by actual experi- 
ence, to be the lesser hazard of the two. 

When a given property is occupied by a party whose finan- 
cial standing is very high and who is doing a profitable busi- 
ness, the chances of fire are remote; but the same risk, when 
occupied by another party whose financial standing is poor 
and his record for business dealings likewise poor, is likely 
to burn, no matter how good the risk may be physically, 
especially if the occupant is faced by hard times, unusual de- 
pression in his particular line of business and has had one 
or more fires. But the rate, as now made, is the same in both 
cases! These conditions can and should be recognized in the 
rate, and I firmly believe that, when this is done, the rate upon 
a risk in the hands of the first party will be very much lower 
than if it be owned by the second. With due recognition of 
moral hazard, losses will be greatly reduced, because fire pre- 
vention will be more radically accomplished by penalizing poten- 
tial or actual moral hazard in the rate than in any other way. 


IKNOWLEDGE OF TRUE Cost ESSENTIAL 

Furthermore, when the rate-making methods of the fire in- 
surance companies have been brought to a scientific basis of 
true costs, that is, with “systematized or classified knowledge” 
as a basis, the distinction in rates between the good and the 
poor risk, as compared with those charged at present, will 
astonish both the companies and the public, and levy the cost 
of fire insurance far more equitably between the premium- 
payers. 

But, whatever the evolution in rate-making has been during 
the past fifty years, a definite “end,” or “result,” will not be 
reached until the prices for fire insurance are, as in other 
businesses, derived from the cost of production, for the fire 
insurance companies “produce” indemnity quite as definitely 
as the shoe-manufacturer produces shoes. 

One further thought: While rate-making systems in the 
past have not been improved to the extent of substituting the 
true costs of fire insurance, rate by rate, for estimates or guess- 
work, it is also true that the true costs of the business have 





Note (x) See page 64, Experience Grading and Rating Schedule. 

Note (0) A remarkably clear and exhaustive analysis of “Moral 
Hazard,” likewise an interesting exposition of rate-making can be found 
in the “Insurance Manual for the Agents of the Merchants Insurance 
Company of Hartford,” issued by that company in 1858. 
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never been demonstrated for a given year, or for a longer 
term in the United States, or for a single State, and no record 
of same can be found which is accepted as absolutely reliable. 
Indeed, a difference of opinion exists as to whether the busi- 
ness has really been profitable or unprofitable in recent years. 
One of the most eminent men in the business of fire insur- 
ance made the statement not long ago that the stock fire in- 
surance companies had sustained an underwriting loss during 
the fifteen years from 1906 to 1920, inclusive. Another man, 
also in high standing, claimed that the companies had made a 
substantial profit. No figures were presented to prove either 
statement. A third party claims that, from the reports of the 
New York Insurance Department, a statement for the fifteen 
years named of premiums, expenses, losses and reinsurance re- 
serve will show that the companies actually realized a profit 
of 5.15 per cent—a modest, but, undoubtedly, a fairly satis- 
factory return upon the business. How could it be otherwise, 
when the companies have made very excellent progress in 
financial strength during that period, as shown by large in- 
creases in assets, income and net surpluses! Each of the three 
men was absolutely sincere in his statement, but which was 
right ? 
STANDARD METHOD oF COMPILATION DESIRABLE 

These facts emphasize the necessity of a well-defined method 
being carried out by some national organization (and none 
other could do it at the present time but the National Board of 
I‘ire Underwriters) for compiling the actual results of the 
business of stock fire insurance companies (exclusive of ma- 
rine, motor vehicle and non-United States business), year 
by year, which would be everywhere recognized as a standard! 
For illustration, take the year 1921, and note the amount of 
premiums and the losses compiled and reported by the follow- 
ing authorities : 


Net Premiums Losses Paid 
National Boats... sosccsasidcescanness $477,670,513 $274,455,920(a) 
National Actuatial Bureawicc 2.50500. <sseeces 390,324,810(b) 
National, with 25% added for unre- 

POstCdlOSG6ds. cccccecnascsecadsea segdeuas 495.406,012 (b) 
"PHI SPROUATO Ns 32 soo cw ce dances 703,150,508 452,000,553 
The National Underwriter............ 560,637,150 333,580,025 
The Weekly Underwriter............. 521,651,231 303,437,280 
The Unknown Underwriter........... 546,310,366 322,773,084 
Journal of Comimereez.. s/c scccaicnnccn ‘acaee we 332,654,950 
Ais EC Best Gt C6. cas sewawsnatwnecdcs S7QOZFIGS 2 wwxrecinus 


Admitting the absence of clerical errors by the compilers, 
it is evident that each compiler has worked out his results 
from a different standpoint from the others. 

It is a fact, though regrettable, that there are no complete 
and vouched-for statistics of the fire insurance business of 
stock companies (excluding marine and motor vehicle) for the 
United States alone. When standard figures for the United 
States can be established for each year, of the net writings, 
net premiums, losses and expenses of all stock companies, the. 
aggregate cost of fire insurance in this country will be definitely 
known. Experience rates for use in the United States must 
be drawn from United States experience alone. 

Then, if a subdivision of that experience into classes of 
occupancy and grades of quality were made, it would place in 

(Continued on page 38) 


(a) From Table 1, Report of Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting. 
(b) From “Safeguarding America” of January, 1923. 
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Tut! Tutti] 


When Tut-Ankh-Amen breathed his last, 
They fixed him up in a plaster cast. 

For years and years he’s been this way, 
Till now they’ve dug him from the clay. 














This mummyizing art is lost, 

But modern times the old have crossed; 
To-day we save the dead’s estate, 

And consign his body to its fate. 





Il 
Each King in Egypt had his vault 


To save his riches from assault; 
This custom then seemed fair enough, 
But now they've dug up all the stuff. 














IV 


The modern vault is old line life, 
Secure and strong from all man’s strife. 


Seven billions cold are stored in trust 




















To pay our widows when we are dust. 
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Don’t Be A 


V 


Don’t be a Tut and lay yourself 
And all you’ve got upon a shelf. 


Your wife must live when you are gone. 


Deposit yours as you go along! 





Vil 


So remember this when an agent calls 


And don’t be the kind of man who 
Give him an ear and sign the ‘‘app”, 
And be the modern kind of chap. 





Mummy! 



































If you live you'll reap your own reward 
If not they won’t dig up your hoard; 
It will do for yours as you would have done, 


And will still be there when the years have run. 


stalls. 








Vill 


He is there to place your savings 
Beyond the reach of others’ cravings 
His company is the vault for you; 
No digging there by any crew. 


LOUGHTON T. SMITH 
of THE SPECTATOR STAFF 
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A HALF-CENTURY’S EVOLUTION IN FIRE INSURANCE RATE-MAKING 
(Continued from page 35) 


the hands of the rate-makers reliable statistical facts, from 
which experience rates could be obtained. It is the hope of 
many progressive underwriters that the “evolution” in fire 
insurance rate-making will reach that much desired “end” or 
“result” long before another fifty years has passed. 


: of il 


SHEL SAARAIOSISL 
BLANKET BOND RATES FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


By Epwarp C. Lunt 


President, Sun Indemnity Company 






4] HE slogan, “Less government in business, more busi- 

ness in government,” announced more or less author- 
itatively at the beginning of the present Federal 
administration and sponsored by certain important 
members of the administration, was hailed with re- 
public over-bureaucratized and 


and delight by a 


lief 
supersaturated with expensive, unconvincing and resultless in- 
Surety-company executives were particularly 
pleased with the new program because at various times they 
had been threatened with an extension of governmental super- 
vision that would have increased their unproductive expendi- 
tures without corresponding benefit, as they thought, to the 


vestigations. 


public inetrest. So far as the bonding 


troversy finally reached a sort of deadlock, and the banks de- 
cided to cut out corporate bonds altogether and establish their 
own protective fund. One of the banks, indeed, set aside a 
million dollars for that purpose. 


UNDERWRITERS ARE OPTIMISTIC 

Now, insurance executives in all lines, as every experienced 
observer knows, are most reluctant to retire altogether from 
a given field, however insistent they may previously have been 
that the business was worthless at going rates. Their opti- 
mism is unconquerable in such an emergency, and they are 
never without hope that the underwriting conditions will im- 
prove or the rate situation change for the 











companies are concerned, anyway, the ad- LEEEEEEL EEE EEE EEE Ed hye better, or that by one means or another 
ministration seems to have made good, # * some way will ultimately be found in 
and it may fairly be said that the officials + * which to write the business at a profit. 
of the present administration charged with * * Sometimes the louder the “holler” has been 
the duty of supervising the operations of * over the existing deplorable situation, the 
the surety companies, as respects bonds <* * more pained and disgusted the underwrit- 
running in favor of the United States of # * ters are on being shut out altogether. 
America, have shown a disposition to be * However that may be, as a general propo- 
reasonable in their requirements and to * sition, when in this particular instance the 
co-operate with the companies in the lat- * — blanket-bond underwriters found that their 
ters’ consistent and zealous effort to pro- *  Reserve-Bank business was likely to leave 
vide for the government at reasonable cost * them for all time, they shivered with ap- 
comprehensive and dependable suretyship. * prehension over the prospective lost vol- 
= * ume, and hastily formed a committee to 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Notes uA * confer with a similar committee named by 

A case in point may be cited from the % % the banks, to see whether something 
experience of surety companies with & % could not be done to break the deadlock 
blanket bonds covering various Federal EEPEEEELELEEDEELL LPP PEP EEES and find a solution of the problem satis- 





Reserve banks. For several years the com- 

panies collected large premiums from these banks and paid out 
only trifling amounts in losses; and the Government—quite 
naturally, whether or not justifiably—felt that the premium 
rate was too high and demanded a substantial reduction. For 
some time, however, the blanket-bond underwriters could not 
align themselves with the other side on this rate question. All 
the time they were paying heavy losses under blanket bonds 
covering big banks circumstanced in most essential respects like 
the Federal Reserve banks; and (what was more to the point 
with them), though their Reserve-Bank ratio was in fact 
very low, they had on two or three occasions narrowly escaped, 
as they thought, serious trouble with those bonds. The con- 





factory to all concerned. Everything de- 
pends in such a situation on the frame of mind of the negotia- 
tors and upon the angle from which they approach the prob- 
lem. Here it was that the “Less Government in business, more 
business in Government” doctrine came into play; bceause if 
the banking members of the conference had not been actuated 
by that altogether wise and wholesome principle, they would 
probably have given exclusive weight to the premium and loss 
figures immediately before them, would have ignored the un- 
derlying and countervailing collaterial considerations, and 
would have gone on with their protective-fund program. As 
it was, wiser counsels prevailed, and it was found quite prac- 
ticable for the joint committee to draft a plan acceptable to 
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poth sides. The underwriters broadened their bond somewhat 
D ’ , ’ 
and reduced their rates materially; the bankers gave up their 
fund, increased the aggregate amount of insurance purchased, 
ight all twelve Reserve banks into the plan upon a 


and brot 
For a time at least everybody was happy. 


uniform basis. 


Wuo Won? 

In many situations of this kind both sides are right to a 
large degree—that is why the trouble begins in the first place, 
and why, in the second place, it is so often happily practicable 
to dissolve it. Perhaps that was true in this case. Only time 
can tell—and a lot of it, at that—whether or not the bankers 
were right in deeming the former rate too high. As the mat- 
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ter stands now, the underwriters win, because only a short 
time after the agreement referred to above was reached, one 
of the Reserve banks, located in an enterprising Western city, 
where they never do things by halves, fell under the profes- 
sional scrutiny of a bandit chief ; and as a result of his expert 
and favorable appraisal of the risk, five bonding companies 
had the exquisite pleasure of drawing their checks in favor of 
the bank in the aggregate amount of $200,000. At the pres- 
ent stage of the argument, therefore, the surety companies 
after a manner of speaking, and if you don’t mind much 


ret V. ee 





win 
what you say. 





COMBINED EXPERIENCE IN DISABILITY INSURANCE 


By Harotp R. Gordon 


Statistician, 
2HE development of disability insurance, from its 
inception about twenty-five years ago to the pres- 
ent day, has been an evolutionary process. First, 
financial protection against loss of time and loss 
of life and dismemberments from accidental in- 
jury, then against loss of time from sickness, has assumed va- 
rious forms during this somewhat brief period of time. Even 
ten years ago, protection afforded by this kind of insurance 
was very different from the kind that exists at the preesnt 


And it is not beyond reason to believe that as much 
Competition has 





time. 
progress will take place in the near future. 
been largely responsible for this rapid development, and by 
originating special features and extending the coverage, a 
strong appeal has been made to the public to buy disability 
insurance. 

Generally speaking, there is no standardized policy used in 
this field—a variety of forms exist, depending upon the 
amount and kind of protection desired by the purchaser. Be- 
cause the human factor predominates to such a large extent in 
disability insurance—especially in respect to occupational 
hazards, wage-earning ability, and changes in man’s physical 
nature—it is impossible for this type of insurance to be abso- 
lutely standardized. Therefore, it is with difficulty that the ex- 
perience of several individual companies writing disability in- 
surance can be combined to furnish accurate material for sta- 
tistical data. No two disability policies are precisely the same, 
and in many cases they are widely divergent in respect to the 
amount and kind of coverage afforded policyholders. 

However, there can be selected a large number of policy 
forms which are nearly identical in regard to the minimum 
limits of coverage for accident and sickness disability, and 
combined experience can be obtained from these policy forms 
that will afford accurate data in determining the general loss 
due to disabling accidents or sickness, measured in days of dis- 
ability. 


The Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 


Periops oF MAxiMuM AND MINIMUM LossEs 

Consider first the periods in a year which produce the maxi- 
mum and minimum losses from accident and sickness. The 
variation in the loss ratios of disability insurance according to 
various months should prove interesting and instructive to 
underwriters, as well as agents, dealing with this type of insur- 
ance. It is a well-known fact that prospective buyers of any 
kind of insurance are more prone to buy insurance immediately 
after an epidemic, disaster, or the occurrence of some other 
form of loss, and for which they should have supplied them- 
selves with insurance protection, than at a time when losses are 
infrequent. From a_ psychological viewpoint, February, 
March and April should be the best months in which disability 
insurance can be sold. Disability insurance has its months of 
high losses which reoccur each year with some degree of regu- 
larity. The greatest amount of loss of time due to sickness 
is found usually either in February or March. During March, 
1922, it was found that the number of days lost due to sick- 
ness disability was 133 per cent greater for a given number of 
risks than the number of days lost in September during the 
same year, which had the smallest loss ratio of any month; 
and the loss ratios for March were 75 per cent greater than the 
average experience throughout the whole year. The loss ratios 
measured in days of disability usually begin to climb after 
reaching a minimum in July, August, and September, in in- 
creasing amounts until a peak is reached in February or March, 
and then decline to the minimum again in the summer months. 

AccipENT Losses FAtrty STEADY THROUGH YEAR 

The losses due to accident disability differ from those of 
sickness in that no appreciable increase or decrease takes place 
throughout the year. While sickness disability is influenced 
by the epidemics of colds and “flu” during February and 
March, accident disability does not seem to be affected by a 
seasonal change. A period of unemployment may affect both 
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accident and sickness disability by increasing the moral hazard, 
but this factor cannot be seen in statistical tables to any great 
extent. For the most part, loss ratios for accident disability 
are maintained evenly throughout each month. It would seem 
that in winter the icy sidewalks and other elements produce no 
greater losses from accidental injuries than do the summer 
months with their attendant outdoor sports and vacation 
hazards, although without doubt the automobile hazard is an 
important factor in the summer. 

Ir this connection, although accident insurance is written 
according to the occupational hazard of a person insured, it 
is found that 25 per cent or more of the losses occurring be- 
cause of accidental injury take place, not while the insured is 
engaged in duties pertaining to his occupation, but during the 
time he is not engaged in his occupation, and are non-occupa- 
tional in nature. 


COMMERCIAL AND INbusStTRIAL DisAbitiry INSURANCE 

An interesting comparison can be made with the combined 
experience of several companies in respect to the relative losses 
sustained by commercial and industrial disability insurance. 
Commercial business, referred to here, in- 
cludes disability insurance sold to the more 
select class of risks, and to whom greater 
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are likely to incur more loss of time for partial disability thay 
the indutsrial policyholders; and, on the other hand, the 
average applicant for industrial disability insurance is mote 
apt to remain totally disabled for his entire period of djs. 
ability than is the insured under a commercial policy, 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL POLICIES 

Much has been said in recent years concerning the relatiye 
merits of the so-called “regular” and “special” policies. The 
“regular” policies, which exclude payment of indemnity for 
the first seven days of sickness, have the advantage of being 
less costly to the insured because of the elimination of the 
frequent illnesses of short duration, while the somewhat newer 
“special” policies, paying indemnity beginning with the first 
day of sickness, have become more and more attractive, espe- 
cially in the commercial field. When two disability policy 
forms are identical, with the exception that in one the first 
seven days of sickness are eliminated, what results can be 
found in a comparative analysis of their respective loss ratios? 
By combining the accident experience, which is the same in 
both policy forms, with the health experience, it is found that 
the loss ratios, measured in days of dis- 
ability, of the “special” form are 50 per 
cent higher than the “regular.” In other 





limits of indemnity are allowed. Indus- 
trial business refers to the “monthly pay- 
ment” type of disability insurance, and as 
a rule is sold to more hazardous risks with 
correspondingly smaller limits of indem- 
nities for loss of time and loss of life. The 
non-classified weekly premium business is 
not included. 
ence taken over a limited period of time— 
the last six months of the year 1922— 
reveals a marked difference 


Even the combined experi- 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


in the loss 
ratios in respect to commercial and indus- 





trial business. 

Take, for example, the accident experi- 
ence with respect to total and partial dis- 
ability—loss ratios of total disability are 
found to be much higher in industrial busi- 
ness than commercial. There are 43 per cent more days lost 
from total disability per person exposed in the industrial busi- 
ness than there are in commercial business. On the other hand, 
nearly the opposite is true in regard to partial disability. For 
partial disability, the losses under the industrial policy forms 
are 40 per cent of those under the commercial forms. The same 
similarity exists in the sickness experience in respect to confine- 
ment or non-confinement in the house. Statistics on indus- 
trial business show that the loss ratios of confining sickness 
are 8 per cent greater than commercial business, but for non- 
confining sickness the commercial iosses are 40 per cent greater 
than industrial. This bears out the contention of many under- 
writers that even though policy forms are nearly similar in 
both the commercial and industrial business, a different loss 
experience is sustained because of the fact that the insurance 
is sold to a different type of risk in each of the two kinds of 
business. It is natural to expect that commercial policyholders 
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words, for each day of disability (accident 
and sickness combined) that occurs under 
the “regular” policy form there are one 
and one-half days incurred under the 
“special” form. 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS Loss RArIOos 

These facts naturally lead to the ques- 
tion—what are the relative loss ratios for 
accident and sickness? It was customary a 
few years ago to allot the premiums for 
the accident and health parts of a disability 
policy on a 60-40 basis, the larger figure 
representing the health portion. The 
health apportionment, however, has been 
increased of late by most companies; and 
it well might be, for statistics based on the 
last two years’ experience, during which time the health losses 
have been extremely high, show that the loss in number of days 





due to accident disability is but 50 per cent of the sickness loss, 
and therefore, instead of a 60-40 basis, it is more nearly a 
65-35 or 70-30 basis. Whether these high ratios for sickness 
will continue in the future is a matter of conjecture. No 
doubt the increasing number of attempts towards health con- 
servation, educationl campaigns, the rapid development in medi- 
cine, and other agencies will help to eliminate some of the 
With the continuance of the 
movement to eliminate accidents and with the development of 
a well-defined health-conservation movement, we may look for- 
ward to a more favorable claim experience in the disability 


field of insurance. 


present causes of sickness. 
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THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE MOVEMENT 


By FREDERICK RICHARDSON 
United States Manager, General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


23T began just fifty years ago when THE SpEcTATOR 
was a vigorous infant of five summers. Within 


with becoming solemnity, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the first insurance institute, 
It is to the city of Manchester, famous for its cotton products 
and for its school of political individualism, that the honor be- 
longs. There is something about these hard-headed Lanca- 
shire men that has frequently justified the oft-repeated saying 
that “What Manchester thinks to-day England will think to- 
morrow.” Therefore, it has become almost a tradition in 
British politics that if you want to sound 





rofessional and gregarious insti " 
professional and gregarious instincts 


It ought, therefore, to 


be no surprise to learn that in Great [ritain there is an Insur- 


ance Offices Amateur Swimming Association, a London In- 


surance Offices Football Association, an Insurance Chess Club, 
and an Insurance Rifle Club, to say nothing of a Golf Society, 
to which only the elite are admitted. The same kind of thing 
is going on here, and recently one of my colleagues informed me 
with great pride that our team had achieved third place in the 
Insurance Bowling League! Last Easter the London office of 
our company sent a foctball team over to Antwerp, where it 
played the team of our Belgian office before a large and repre- 

sentative gathering of spectators. This is 





out public opinion you must go to that 


the beginning of wisdom, to seek to tri- 
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Sal = . . . 

busy industrial borough. + = umph over one another in friendly trials 

In 1873 the casualty branch of insurance # * of skill, rather than in the shock of battle. 

* om coed 
was small and unrecognized, but life as- + ~ It is an important part of a movement that 
surance, being a well-established science, + * is going on, in spite of ourselves, to bring 
had its Institute of Actuaries, which had # * insurance men and women together in the 
been active for a quarter of acentury. As # * pursuit of worthy and fruitiul objects. 
for the practice of fire insurance, it was = Qs And so when we come to America we 
not a new thing, by any means; yet there <* * see the same forces at work and can point 
was no organization around which fire un- * * to the growing interest in the exposition of 
derwriters could rally for the expression * the principles and practice of our calling, 
of their common professional interests. <* * and in the development of playing associa- 
This first institute, which was entirely * tions which aim to bring us together in 
local,was well supported by fire men from £& * friendly rivalry. These two phases of our 
’ 3 7 ae we J » 

the start, and became the model of similar = *  gregariousness will become more marked 
bodies throughout the British Empire. = as time goes on. The prime object of in- 
However, it was not until 1897 that all of FREDERICK RICHARDSON = surance institutes is to train young people 
the British local institutes became affiliated Fppgqpggegegpgeppgopppegpopp-pppgpee in the business. There is a great deal to 





in what was known as the Insurance In- 

stitute of Great Britain and Ireland. Some ten years ago 
a charter was granted by Parliament to this major organization, 
which has since been called the Chartered Insurance Institute. 
In 1919 the Australian Institutes obtained similar powers and 
founded the Incorporated Australian Insurance Institute. These 
bodies examine thousands of students annually in all branches 
of insurance, and are representative institutions in every way, 
being governed by the leaders of the profession. 


ComMon INTERESTS DRAW INSURANCE MEN TOGETHER 
There is something about the insurance business which draws 
men together in spite of the fact that they may be active com- 
petitors. Perhaps we want to know what the other fellow is 
doing; perhaps we want to hold him in check; but probably the 
real reason is that we have common interests of a mutual and 
social quality which provide a field for the development of our 


be learned outside of one’s own particular 
task in an insurance office nowadays, and the well-grounded, 
well-rounded man will want to master as much of the technical 
and administrative work as he can. However, it is idle 
to charge our young people with a lack of interest in their 
gainful pursuits, if at the same time we display no interest 
when they participate in those exercises which are natural and 
desirable as helping to provide the sound body for the sound 
mind. 
THe INsuRANCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

The Insurance Institute of 
progress during the past few years, and is destined to play an 
important part in the cultivation of the professional spirit. It 
is to the honor of the Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
that it called together on April 23, 1909, representatives from 
the Insurance Library Association of Boston, the Fire Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago, the Insurance Society of New York, and 


America has made notable 
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the Insurance Institute of Hartford to form a national insti- 
tute. Most of the men who attended that first session are still 
active in the good work. They have seen the formation of a 
number of new local societies, so that to-day there are no less 
than twenty association members. The institute has its secre- 
tarial office in New York, and this month will examine a large 
number of students throughout the country. Financial sup- 
port has been given by many of the leading companies, and the 
future of the institute seems assured. Its president this year 
is R. M. Bissell, one of the most able men the insurance busi- 
ness has ever known. The secretary, E. R. Hardy, is the life 
and soul of the movement, and it would be impossible to find 
anyone anywhere who is better fitted both by temperament and 
by lofty impulse to prosecute so excellent a cause. 

And what is that cause? I have stated it before, and cannot 
find better words to express it. The function of the Insurance 
Institute of America is to further the work of education 
through local institutes by class instruction, lectures and insur- 
ance libraries, and by examining students to determine their 
qualifications. A properly constituted local institute should be 
a center of educational and social activity for all people engaged 
in the insurance business, and would make of the insurance pro- 
fession a recognized social entity. There can be no argument 





CREDIT INSURANCE AS 


zal USINESS men outside of the insurance sphere are 
i) frequently not so well acquainted with the benefits 
to be derived from credit insurance as they might 
be ; indeed, it is quite safe to say that a vast number 
are unaware that such a form of coverage exists at 
all. The reason for this is that not a very large number of in- 
surance organizations write this business, and under these cir- 
cumstances prospects have not been sought to such a degree as 
has been the case in connection with other lines. 

A Very Desirable Class of Coverage-——A number of well- 
known companies have written this class of business for a 
number of years, and their experience certainly proves that 
credit insurance is equally desirable from the standpoint of the 
insurance company as from that of the trader or manufacturer 
seeking coverage. Years ago, before credit policies were as 
comprehensive as they are to-day, dissatisfaction occasionally 
arose at the time of adjustment of claims; sometimes through 
misunderstanding by the insured of the terms of the contract, 
and in other cases because the insurance had not been adapted 
to properly meet the needs of each particular case. At the 
present time, however, a skillful underwriter can close the 
business with the same mutual satisfaction and benefit as with 
any other special risk. 

Credit Insurance as a Business Asset—Although credit in- 
surance has been written in this country for a number of years, 
the opinion is held by a number of insurance men that its possi- 
bilities have been largely overlooked. This class of insurance 
reveals a special field that up to the present has been but par- 
tially cultivated. The agent dealing in it should specialize, and 
a man with a good knowledge of the intricacies of trading as 
connected with the business world in general is certainly better 
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about the importance of the function that we perform. There 
can be no question about the ability of the leading men in the 
business. There can be no question about the integrity and 
strength of our institutions, nor about our sense of responsi. 
bility and our honorable position in the commonwealth, The 
only question is whether we have made our relationship to the 
public as clear as we possibly can by the acceptance of unim. 
peachable standards. 

The Insurance Institute of America will seek to get a charter 
of incorporation enabling it to grant degrees of fellowship anq 
associateship, and to organize active educational centers all over 
the country. It also hopes to form a body of insurance litera. 
ture that will be a monument to the profession, and to make this 
readily available for students. It will give freely of those 
elements which make for independence and strength, and jt 
seeks no other return than the greater efficiency and higher 
standing of its members, among whom it hopes to count 4} 
serious-minded men and women engaged in the business. 


Meteftad. 


A BUSINESS BUILDER 


able to push this line successfully than a man that has had 
general insurance experience only. The protection offered to 
the trader and manufacturer is an asset of very vital importance 
and one that can be utilized as a means of increasing the scope 
of a business to a far greater degree than if an organization 
was struggling ahead without such protection. 

Problems of Merchants and Manufacturers——The question 
of credit undoubtedly is one of the greatest problems confront- 
ing traders and manufacturers at the present time. These 
business men too often turn down good business because they 
feel unequal to undertaking the risk entailed. Certain com- 
panies hold that it is quite reasonable to insure against losses 
arising through insolvency of debtors owing for merchandise 
shipped and delivered. By taking advantage of such a means 
of protection it will be fully appreciated that the policyholder 
can, to a certain extent, enjoy a far greater sense of security 
than if he was simply traversing the none too friendly highway 
of commerce unprotected from the danger of failure on the 


part of his customers. 

Credit Insurance and Trade Conditions—Such a class of 
business as credit insurance must naturally fluctuate consid- 
erably with the ebb and flow of the commercial tide in general. 
Under these circumstances present-day conditions reveal a 
unique opportunity for the expansion of such a line, owing to 
the very prosperous and healthy trade conditions being ex- 
perienced throughout the country. 

The outlook, as far as credit insurance is concerned, is very 
similar to that of other sections of business; the field for 
such protection is undoubtedly large, and the opinion prevails 
that the opportunities offered by it will be the more readily em- 
braced the more widely they become known. 
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PRACTICAL AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 


By Ronerr D. Lay 


Vice-President and Secretary, National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. 
: pan) 


HEE business of life insurance, from the inside and 
outside, has been revolutionized within the past 
Outside, find what has 


sIX or seven years. we 


been almost public indifference to the value ot 





life insurance crystallized into an attitude of ac- 
ceptance and recognition of the tremendous value of life insur- 
ance in the life of every individual. Inside, the greatest single 
revolutionizing factor has been the one of agency education, 
especially along theoretical lines. 

This factor has been one of especial interest to those oi 


us who have been in life insurance agency 


A. 


most modest figure. .\nd while we strive towards perfection, I 
think we should not soar into the clouds, but at all times keep 
our feet on earth. Dy that I mean to say that we should not 
be too rigid in fixing our qualifications for the agents’ con- 
tracts. .\nd | do not think we should go too far into the 
proposition of training the man for the work. 

As I look over the various forms, plans and methods of 
selecting men, | recall to mind many men I have known who 
have made brilliant successes in life underwriting, who would 
have been practically discouraged from entering the business 
had they undertaken it at this time, and 
endeavored to meet the qualifications which 





work for twenty years or more. We re- 
call how, in the early days, many agents 
were recruited from the ranks of those 
who had not done well in other lines, and 
had turned to life insurance, not as a mat- 
ter of selection, but almost a final hope to 
gain a livelihood. But, in recent vears, the 
recruiting of men has been more along the 
lines of selection of promising agency ma- 
terial, and a careful and painstaking train- 
ing and education of the new man to carry 


the rate book. 


Higher AGENcyY STANDARDS 

There is no question but what a move- 
ment of this sort has led and will continue 
to lead to higher standards in agency per- 
sonnel of life insurance companies. ‘The 
limit of benefit which may result from the 
newer methods of attracting promising agency personnel is 
simply a matter of the extent to which we may go, in our desire 
to better the grade of men who are expected to qualify as life 
underwriters, Years ago we 
made no effort of any kind to select the man who was to repre- 
sent the company. We were willing and even anxious to try 
out almost anybody who was willing to make the attempt. 


We are a people of extremes. 


. lhe pendulum has not only begun to swing in the other direc- 
tion, but, in my opinion, has traveled some distance towards 
the other extreme. I think that at this time it is not unbe- 
coming to sound a note of moderation in the matter of the selec- 
tion and training of salesmen. I think in our educational work 
we should not overlook the fact that not a great number of 
men succeed in any walk of life. The percentage of lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, architects and others who have enjoyed 
a professional training and have succeeded is represented by a 
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have been set down as theoretically neces- 


sary to assure success. 


AGENTS MARKED For FAtLuRE SUCCEED 

Mother Nature is at once varied and 
whimsical in her creations. Some men ap- 
pear faultless and make a dismal failure 





of life in underwriting or in any other 
business. “hose who have all the earmarks 
of mediocrity or failure will go into the life 
insurance business, and their faults (7) be- 
come assets and they achieve remarkable 
results. 

In the training or schooling of men in- 





side, we would never lose sight of the fact 
that many of the most successful men in 
business today are those who made most 
indifferent, if not completely unsatisfac- 
tory, records as school students. Therefore, I think we should 
strive in our educational methods to be extremely practical if 
we are going to extremes at all. Some men, like school boys, 
may perform in a most unsatisfactory manner, in so far as 
their theoretical education is concerned, and be turned out of 
the field, whereas from a practical standpoint, these very men, 
if turned loose with a superficial knowledge of life insurance, 
would, with their natural ability to read human nature, make 


a brilliant success. 


SENSIBLE REASONING NEEDED 
I do not for one minute wish to minimize or in the slightest 
manner detract from the splendid pioneering or educational 
work which has been done by outstanding figures in the execv- 
tive end of the agency work in this country. I think there 
is not a thought that only little good may result from the new 
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order of things, but what I have to say is that we can by 
sane, sensible reasoning along practical lines realize the maxi- 
mum benefit from the educational tendency of the times. 

There is no doubt in my mind, and I think there is no doubt 
in the mind of any agency man, but what, thanks to the good 
work which has been done, we are attracting a much higher 
grade of man to the field work than at any time before in the 
history of our business. 

And the results obtained will be in happy harmony with the 
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practicality of the methods which we use in the education and 
training of life underwriters. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 


By Epwarp D. FIEtp 


Chairman, Association of Life Agency Officers 


OR more than a quarter of a century there have 
been organizations of the actuarial and medical 
officers of life insurance companies for the study 
and discussion of experience and data covering 
their highly specialized branches. The returns 
to the companies in their influence in shaping the 

expansion and development of the business along sound and 
safe lines have been of the utmost value. 

Later were formed associations of the presidents of life in- 
surance companies to deal with problems affecting the business 
as a whole, and life insurance counsel for 





the interchange of views affecting the legal hipaa se: maa 


aspects of the business, but for some rea- 
son difficult now to explain the very im- 
portant sales branch received little atten- 
tion and was allowed to “grow up,” like 
Topsy. The head of each agency depart- 
ment, with the aid of his associates, was 
operating independently, with no real op- 
portunity for the comparison and study of 
agency methods and results with the sales 
officers of other companies, except on the 
most general items which appeared from 
year to year in the companies’ statistical 
statements. 

In fact, for many years the prevailing 
idea seemed to be that the operation of 
that branch and the direction given to the 
salesmen in the field should be kept a pro- 
found secret, so far as that could be done. 
The objective in most cases was volume, and almost any man 
who wanted to take a try at a rate book was given a license and 
some application forms, and pushed out to sink or swim. 


RRRRRRRREKEUVEPLLLE LEE YEE YE, 


Tue SALes DepARTMENT Was NEGLECTED 
When one stops to reflect that the efficiency of the sales de- 
partment has marked influence upon volume, selection, expense, 
conservation, and, to a marked degree, the public attitude 
toward the business of life insurance, it is incomprehensible 
that it was treated so indifferently by company managements 
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while scientific studies were being conducted in the actuarial, 
medical, and investment branches. Also it now seems strange 
that there was such a willingness to allow inexperienced agents 
to engage in the very important function of meeting the people 
and endeavoring to take care of their insurance needs without 
a proper training for their duties. It was not fair to the agent, 
to the public, nor to the companies. There was admittedly a 
great waste in the heavy agency turnover which was common 
to practically every company, and from seventy per cent to 
seventy-five per cent of the business was produced by from 

fifteen per cent of the agency organizations, 

xs 

LirE AGENCY OFFICERS ORGANIZED 

In the summer of 1916 the home-office 
agency representatives of seventeen com- 
panies who were attending the World's 
salesmanship Congress at Detroit, met at 
luncheon and discussed the advisability of 
forming an association of the agency off- 
cers of life insurance companies for the 
purpose of dealing directly with the prob- 
lems of the sales department. Winslow 
Russell, agency manager of the Phcenix 
Mutual, was largely responsible for this 
movement, and he was ably seconded by 
William E. Taylor of the Equitable, Isaac 
Miller Hamilton of the Federal, A. Gor- 
don Ramsey of the Canada Life, Glover S. 
Hastings of the New England, and others 

The association which grew out of this 
informal gathering was duly organized and held its first meet- 
ing in Chicago on October 16, 1916, with forty-eight home-office 
representatives from thirty-eight companies in attendance; and 
word was received from a total of seventy companies signifying 
a desire to co-operate in the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion. 

The name adopted as the designation of the association was 
“The Association of Life Agency Officers,” and its object is 
well described in Article II of its by-laws as follows: 

“The object of this association shall be the consideration and 
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e of opinion upon matters pertaining to the better- 
e selling department of life insurance, through the 
improvement in the quality of men who enter the business, 
through the elimination of those who bring discredit to it, and 
through a study of methods of selection and training of life 
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interchang' 
ment of th 


insurance salesmen.” 

The membership of the association is composed of agency 
officers designated by legal reserve life insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada, and is limited to one repre- 
sentative from each company, but the by-laws provide fer 
alternates who may act in place of a regular member in his 
absence. 

The association meets annually in Chicago on Armistice Day 
and the day immediately preceding it. This fixed date grew 
out of the accident that the association was in session when the 
armistice was declared, and there is a strong sentiment among 
the members to retain that date. Each year at I1 o’clock on 
the 11th of November a halt is called in its deliberations for 
one minute, and the entire convention faces to the east and re- 
mains in silence in honor of the heroes of the Great War. 


Supyects DiscussED BY THE ASSOCIATION 
The topics which the association has discussed at its annual 
meetings furnish evidence of an earnest purpose to secure the 
full benefit of the opportunity for co-operative study of the 
most vital problems affecting the sales department of life in- 
surance. The following list of some of the subjects discussed 
shows the nature of the problems attacked: 


Selection and training of agents. 

Agency turnover. 

Treatment of agents who desire to change companies. 

Individual company training plans. 

Making the life insurance agent a real counselor. 

Company plans for the education of the soliciting agent. 

Institutional plans for instruction in life insurance sales- 
manship. 

Conservation of business. 

The place of research in the production and conservation of 

business. 


The meetings have been characterized by a spirit of the 
most friendly co-operation and a remarkable willingness to 
freely exchange company experience and information on 
almost any underwriting or agency question, many of which 
would not have been considered proper subjects for mutual 
discussion only a few years ago. 


Members ExcHANGE INFORMATION FREELY 


At the meeting in 1920, when the principal theme was the 
education of the soliciting agent, no less than twenty-six com- 
panies, through their representatives, gave for the benefit of 
all complete and detailed descriptions of their education courses 
and training plans employed in preparing agents for their im- 
portant work. 

With a membership comprising representatives of legal re- 
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serve companies from the United States and Canada, large and 
small, old and young, operating on both the mutual and stock 
plans and the general agency and branch office systems, the 
association receives the benefit of different opinions, but this 
has never given rise to discord or friction in its deliberations. 

That the organization has been of service to the business of 
life insurance is borne out by the value of what it has already 
accomplished in its brief existence, and some of its outstanding 
achievements may properly, I think, be recorded here: 

The association, by reason of its interest in the training of 
agents and through its committee on education, in co-operation 
with a committee from the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was quite directly responsible for the first school of 
life insurance salesmanship, which was established at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

The association is the parent of the Bureau of Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research, which is already proving its worth by its 
monthly sales index and periodical reports on important phases 
based upon its study of pooled data supplied by its more than 
fifty member companies. Its usefulness as a laboratory is 
growing rapidly. 

The association meetings have influenced a deeper and 
broader study of agency problems than ever before attempted, 
and a better understanding of how to meet and solve them has 
resulted. 

The sales department is operating with greater accuracy and 
efficiency than ever before in supplying life insurance service 
to the public, and in the development of the present selling 
methods the association has played an important part. 


FRIENDLINESS BETWEEN EXECUTIVES PROMOTED 

And, finally, but not the least important in its influence upon 
the business, there has been fostered an atmosphere of utmost 
friendliness between the executives of the various companies. 
There is to-day a notable spirit of friendly co-operation be- 
tween the different companies as expressed in their agency 
relations, which is quite in contrast with the competitive meth- 
ods of some years ago. Competition is probably fully as keen, 
but it is not at the expense of the other fellow, as sometimes it 
unfortunately was. ) 

The membership of the association has increased quite 
rapidly, and now includes the agency officials of 133 legal 
reserve life insurance companies. 

If the responsibility for clean methods, economy, and effi- 
ciency in agency practice rests with the companies, as in the 
final analysis it does, then such an association of officers 
directing the field work of so large a group is bound to have a 
very considerable influence on the future development of life 
insurance practice. 
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OUR BEACON IN A HALF CENTURY OF PROGRESS , 


By L. J. Doucuertry 


President, American Life Convention 


OR half a century and more humanity has been served accomplishment that must bring great satisfaction to the officers 
by the greatest of all professions. This profession has and directors of The Spectator Company 


brought peace and security to mankind. It has safe- 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE COMING YEAR 





guarded the future of our civilization. 

In these many years which have now rolled behind us The past fifty-five years have wrought many changes in the 
this profession has kept its place in the forefront of the world’s — life insurance business. Contracts have become more liberal 
progress, developing from small but inspired beginnings to and insurance more necessary. The policy for the protection 
universal importance. Such has been the of business known as the corporation pol- 
history of life insurance. 

In this movement of development and 
progress certain men and certain agencies 
have blazed the trail to the profession's 
exalted position. Oustanding among these 
men are the editors and publishers of 


$00000000000000000000000005 icy, the income policy that leaves a certain 
guaranteed estate for the dependent ones 





fe) 
of the family, as well as the lump-sum 


payment insurance that readily takes care 
of obligations and provides for the present 
necessities, are already a part of every 
family and business life. In just recent 


life insurance journals, and pre-eminent 
years the need for various forms of inheri- 


among these publications is Tie Sprecr.- 
TOR. tance and income insurance has been recog- 

Therefore it is with no little degree of 
pride and satisfaction that I extend the 
heartiest congratulations and the best 
wishes of the membership of the American 
Life Convention to this great publication 
upon the occasion of its fifty-fifth anniver- 


nized. 

New fields and new opportunities lay 
ready and open for our great profession in 
the years ahead of us. Let us see in the ac- 
complishment of others in the past. hali 
century a spur to our own achievements in 
the days to come. And let us be thankful 
that we have still with us as a beacon light 











sary. 
No insurance journal has done more to 
promote all that is good in life insurance 
than has THe Spectator in the past fifty- 
five years. The insurance interests recognize the fact that 
when THe Specraror looks upon an insurance company or in- 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-C 0-00-00-000000000000000000 


L. J. DouGHErty 


G0000000000000000000000000000000- 
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40-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-:0:0000000000000090 on this road to progress such vision, high- 
mindedness and vigor as animates THE 


SPECTATOR, 


surance problem with favor that there must be much good in the 
company or in the proposition. 

To be recognized as one of the outstanding journals of a VA 
business as large and as important as life insurance is an 
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LIFE INSURANCE CONDITIONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


By Grorce I. CocuRAN 
President, The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Companny 
T is self-evident that life insurance cannot be sold unless By this I mean in the States of California, Oregon and Wash- 
the insuring public has the means to buy it. Therefore, ington. 
This region is now enjoying a period of great prosperity. 
Bank deposits have increased and banking. institutions are im 
splendid condition, while the demand for money has maintained 


in the discussion of this subject we are largely interested 
in the economic situation. In this connection I will briefly out- 
line conditions as they now seem to exist on the Pacific Coast. 
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the interest rate. Building has continued steadily, building the same ratio of progress over last year’s splendid record, 
in Southern California being phenomenal. Industrial — which in itself is another achievement. 





activities 

_ shipping, and international trade have also been The figures of our company also indicate a very favorable 

good. lapse rate for the Pacific Coast States—a fact which is even 
The lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest has returned more significant than the writing of new business. 

to normal, and in California the oil industry is being conducted One very pleasant phase of the situation is the harmony 


that exists among the life underwriters in 
the different communities. Their splendid 
organizations are largely responsible for 
practically eliminating “‘rebating,” and for 
the fact that the “twisting” of policies at 
the present time as compared with earlier 
days is almost nil. To these organizations 
is also due a large share of the credit for 
the enactment of laws looking to the bet- 


ona constantly increasing scale. Generally, 





favorable conditions are attracting capital 
to the Pacific Coast, and manufactures 
are being steadily developed. Incr -ased 
transportation facilities are also responsible 
for the extension of our trade. 

ne tee The only unfavorable phase is the farm- 
ing industry, which has suffered a very 
serious price decline during the past sea- 


AR 
son, but in several important products is 


terment of the business. 

The life underwriters of the Pacific 
Coast are thoroughly organized. They 
have strong branches of the National Asso- 
ciation in every city on the Coast, and stand 





inges in the 
nore liberal 
> protection 
oration pol- 


now on the upgrade. 

There has been a remarkable increase in 
our population in recent years. This 
erowth is largely due to an influx of people 
from other States and is not at all the re- 
sult of European immigration. 

Conditions, therefore, are such that the 


es a certain 
ndent ones 
lump-sum 
takes care 


together on all important matters pertain- 
ing to insurance laws and the ethics of the 
business. A high standard prevails and 
See te Lee the good effects are evident. The Na- 
tional Association is rendering fine service 
and is to be commended by all interested 


life insurance companies should be able to 
the present 


t of every 








transact a large amount of new business in 
this territory. That they are availing them- 


just re ‘ Fe ; She ean te . $ 
i nie selves of this opportunity is indicated by the monthly reports in the business. 
s ot inheri- 2 Xa : ‘ : 3 - ‘ n : 
“ and charts issued by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Summing up the situation, it may be truly said that life 
een recog- ° oN : ; P : : ye “Cc . : 
6 of New York, showing the comparative volume of new business insurance conditions on the Pacific Coast are exceptionally 


sold throughout the United States. According to these charts, bright, from the standpoint alike of the public, the agency 
eae. which cover the business of forty-eight leading companies, forces and the insuring companies, and, as far as can be 
ares " the writings of the Pacific Coast district in 1922, as com- seen, there is no indication of any change in these happy con- 
In the = pared with 1921, were more favorable than those of any ditions. 

bie hall other of the eight districts into which the country is divided 

havens by the bureau for the purpose of its investigations. So far, ae 

ems for this section, the year 1923 is maintaining approximately a ee ee a ee, 
acon light : — , = : ie 

ion, high- 
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State, in the years 1867 and 1922. While the companies 


nities lay 


or 





























ron In the following tabulation a comparison is made of the York $ 
/ principal items indicating the financial condition and transac- were ten less in number in 1922, they show huge gains in almost 
il tions of the old line life insurance companies licensed in New all features ot their statements : 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN WEAKNESS 


By FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH 


Secretary, National lire Protection Association 


HE SPECTATOR has done, and is doing, its espe- 
cially appointed job. That is why it has lived for 
fifty-five years. Its job is to observe, divine and 
record the realities of the business of underwriting ; 
to help it to understand itself, so that in the rapidly shifting 
conditions of an uncertain civilization it may keep off the rocks. 
A spectator with intelligence to tell what he sees to a people 
that wants to know what he sees si a valuable and necessary 
person. But when too many people become spectators progress 
pauses and the pulse is taken out of life. 

We Americans are becoming mere spectators in altogether 
too many departments of our lives. Our effectiveness is slip- 
ping from us. We are forgetting how to 
do do almost everything in the way of high 
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enough to believe that all that was necessary was a public 
statement of the stupendous proportions of the fire waste and 
a suggestion as to how it might be prevented. A plain outline 
of the facts would surely move America to action. No people 
would stand and indifferently allow itself to be impoverished 
by a senseless and easily preventable waste. 

It was a naive notion. We did not understand our movie- 
mad, motor-mad people, and the editors whose pens furnish 
them with their daily food for reflection. The things that 
absorbed the attention of both editors and people day after day, 
year on end, were such fundamental questions as how many 
times in a week Vice-President Calvin Coolidge dines with his 
wife alone at home, and how many male 
students of Columbia University reach the 





endeavor, except to sentimentalize over it. 
We are standing, mere spectators, before 
a grave European situation; we are stand- 
ing, mere spectators, before a continuous 
conflagration of our own material re- 
sources. We are equally helpless in either 
situation, because desire must precede 
functioning and we are at present without 
competent and purposeful desire. The 
tremendous latent Americar force which 
functioned so splendidly in flinging its 
soldiers over seas has slumped back into 
a singular lethargy. Our only present 
effort seems to be toward an easing of life, 
not by adjustment and competent han- 
dling; not by understanding and mas- 








age of twenty-five without being kissed by 
a woman. It is the daily reflection on such 
world-moving mysteries as this that hard- 
ens and disciplines the intellect of America 
to meet and solve such problems as the 
occupation of the Ruhr by France and the 
fire waste in America of $500,000,000 a 
year. 

Spectator; that’s what we are: specta- 
tors. Our mental muscles grow soft and 
flabby while we look on at trivial things. 
We look on at trivial things while the 
world and our country with it are drifting 
into rapids, the rush and fury of whichit  } 
will require competence of brain to stem. 
We have faith in ourselves; faith that 
somewhere behind all this drifting and 
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tery, but by mere shock-absorbing subter- 
fuges. 

Is life actually too much for us? Have we blindly evolved a 
civilization that we cannot master? How can we ascertain if 
this is or is not so? Is it fair to take the fire waste as a cri- 
terion—a waste of $500,000,000 per year, eighty per cent of 
which is easily preventable—and to conclude that if we cannot 
free ourselves from that we cannot free ourselves from any- 
thing? 

When the National Fire Protection Association supple- 
mented its work of producing technical fire-prevention regula- 
tions by an effort at public education there were those simple 
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indifference lies an unsapped store of 
energy that shall never fail. 
But is it there? Are we quite sure it is there? What expe- 
rience and training are we getting to create and maintain such 
a reservoir? 
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WHAT OUR EMINENT STATESMEN THINK OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Get a policy, and then hold on to it. It 
means self-respect, it means that nobody 
will have to put something in a hat for 
you or your dependent ones if you should 
be snatched away from them. 


re Claus 





A man in office without means must aban- 
don the hope of making the future of his 
family luxuriously comfortable. All a 
man can do under existing circumstances 
to safeguard his family is to get his life 
insured. 




















Perhaps I shall best express my opinion cf 
the value of life insurance when I tell 
you that I took out my first policy as a 
youth of nineteen, and have been writing 
new policies ever since that time until four 
years ago. I have found them a pretty 
heavy burden upon my resources at times, 
particularly in my earlier years, but I have 
always found them to be very comforting 
possessions, and if I had my life to live 
over again J] would seek to take more 
rather than less. 


J Oirr ns 


Life insurance increases the stability of 
the business world, raises its moral tone 
and puts a premium upon those habits of 
thrift and saving which are so essential to 
the welfare of the people as a body. 


Wheelie Sorrel 





If a man does not provide for his children, 
if he does not provide for all those de- 
pendent upon him, and if he has not that 
vision of conditions to come, and that care 
for the days that have not yet dawned, 
which we sum up in the whole idea of 
thrift and saving, then he has not opened 
his eyes to any adequate conception of 
human life. We are in this world to pro- 
vide not for ourselves, but for others, and 
that is the basis of economy. 


Jada Miloo> 
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Hon. HERBERT HOOVER Hon. HUBERT WORK 
Secretary of Commerce Secretary of the Interior 





Hon. HARRY M. DAUGHERTY 


Hon, HENRY C, WALLACE 
Attorney-General 


Secretary of Agriculture 





Hon. WARREN G. HARDING 
President of the United States 





Perhaps I shall best express my opinion of the 
value of life insurance when I tell you that | took 
Hon, a out my first policy as a youth of nineteen, and Hon. ANDREW W. MELLON 
have been writing new policies ever since that Secretary of the Treasury 
time until four years ago. I have found them 
a pretty heavy burden upon my resources at 
times, particularly in my earlier years, but I have 
always found them to be very comforting pos- 
sessions, and if I had my life to live over again 
I would seek to take more rather than less. 





Hon. JAMES J, DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


Hon. HARRY S. NEW 
Postmaster-General 





ne lls Hon. EDWIN DENBY Hon. JOHN W. WEEKS 
Secretary of the Navy Secretary of War 





Read what the members of the Cabinet say in favor of Life Insurance on second page following 
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w. W. BRANDON 
Alabama 


THOS. C. McRAE 
Arkansas 





J. M. DAVIS 
Kansas 





E. P. MORROW 
Kentucky 





J. A. O. PREUS 
Minnesota 





L. M. RUSSELL 
Mississippi 





E. B. BOYLE 
Nevada 
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New Jersey 
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Pennsylvania 
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There is no 
argument 
against the 
taking of life 
insurance. It 
is established 
that the pro- 
tection of 
one’s family 
or those near 
to him, is the 
one thing 
most to be 
desired, and 
there is no 
medium of 
protection 
that is better 





Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Vice-President of the United States 


than life in- 
surance. Our 
government 
has given 
close atten- 
tion to the 
insurance 
companies, 
and they are 
on so sure a 
foundation 
that it is in 
substance a 
guaranty 
method of 
protection 
for ous 
people 




















T. G. McLEOD 
S. Carolina 











A. E. SMITH 
New York 


A. A. TAYLOR 
Tennessee 


W. H. McMASTER 
S. Dakota 








R. A. NESTOS 
N. Dakota 





C. R. MAYBEY 
Utah 





W. T. McRAY 
Indiana 


A. C. RITCHIE 
Maryland 


A. M. HYDE 
Missouri 






R. PROCTOR 
Vermont 





N. E. KENDALL 
lowa 





C. H. COX 
Massachusetts 





S. R. McKELVIE 
Nebraska 





W. M. PIERCE 
Oregon 


E. L. TRINKLE 
Virginia 











Read what these Governors and Ex-Governors say in favor of Life Insurance on the next page 
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WHAT OUR EMINENT STATESMEN THINK OF LIFE INSURANCE 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET 





Hon. WARREN G. HARDING, President of the United States 
I shall best express my opinion of the value of life insurance when I say that I took out 
my first policy as a youth of nineteen, and have been writing new policies ever since that 
time. I have found them a pretty heav y burden upon my resources at times, particular- 
ly in my earlier years, but I have always found them to be very comforting possessions, 
and if I had my life to live over again I would seek to take more rather than less. 


Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, Vice-President of the United States 
There is no argument against the taking of life insurance. It is established that the 
protection of one ’s family, or those near to him, is the one thing most to be desired, and 
there is no medium of protection that is better than life insurance. Our government 
has given close attention to the insurance companies, and they are on so sure a founda- 
tion that it is in substance a guaranty method of protection for our people. 


Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES, Secretary of State 
As a young man I realized that there was one way a man without capital could protect 
his family from the vicissitudes of fortune, and make proper security against the day 
that comes to all—that was through life insurance. 


Hon. ANDREW W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury 
The youth of the United States learned the value of life insurance during the great war 
and since then a great many of them have realized that it is the o rc rme J for them to 
provide for their loved ones in comfort despite the uncertainty of life itself. 


Hon. JOHN W. WEEKS, Secretary of War 
A life insurance policy i is undoubtedly a strong incentive to thrift, and is an assurance of 
security and aid to one ’s family which cannot be obtained in other ways. I do not 
think it should be treated as an investment, although it is an investment in a way, but 
I do believe that young men who have not made ample provision for their families 
should take out a sufficient amount to carry out this purpose. 


Hon. HARRY M. DAUGHERTY, Attorney-General 
It should be impressed upon each succeeding generation of young men and women that 
life insurance is their primary opportunity to make an investment that will absolutely 
protect from want the children that may come to them in the future. Such provision 
exercised by our citizens will assure financial stability to the nation to a great extent 


Hon. EDWIN DENBY, Secretary of the Navy 
The tremendous growth of life insurance n recent years is the greatest assurance of its 
value and dependability. The possession of a life insurance policy gives a sense of 
security to those upon whom circumstances have thrust responsibility for the care and 
protection of others. Life insurance has the virtue of teaching thrift and provides a 
most commendable form of charity. 

Hon. HUBERT WORK, Secretary of Interior 
While alive and well, a man may usually be depended upon to care for those requiring 
his support, but to most of us, life insurance offers the surest means of providing for the 
welfare of our dependents when the uncertainties of life deprive them of our financial 
assistance. Life insurance in sound companies is equivalent to periodical deposits in 
a savings bank, with the additional protection against want to the depositor’s family 
in case of his death. 

Hon. HENRY C. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 
Life insurance is a reserve fund built up a little at a time at practically no inconvenience, 
It is there to be used by one’s dependents in their time of need. The man who loves 
and wants to be fair to his family will provide such a fund. 

Hon. HERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce 
Insurance offers men and women an opportunity to pool the financial effects of chance 
misfortunes, and is also a good medium for saving and investment. The wide distribu- 
tion of insurance in this country is an invaluable factor in our daily life, and is, I believe, 
one of the finest results of our national development. 

Hon. HARRY S. NEW, Postmaster General 
I am thoroughly in accord with the views of my predecessors on the value of insurance. 
It exemplifies the prudence of the far-sighted man in a Teme way and constitutes a 
bulwark against the difficulties that are so apt to assail his dependents when they are 
least able to cope with them. No one is free from the duty of guarding the welfare of 
those dear to him by all legitimate means at his command and insurance offers an effec- 
tive aid to that end. 

Hon. JAMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of Labor 
From each pay envelope of the wage-earner should be set aside enough to keep up a life 
insurance policy sufficient to meet the needs of others who depend upon his earnings 
now for the means of life, and, lacking such support, would most certainly be destitute 





and give integrity to its moral fibre. 





OPINIONS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE VARIOUS STATES 


Every dollar that I can save I put into life insurance, as I re- 
gard it as an investment Which encourages thrift. I would 
advise every young man to begin as early as possible to take out 
life insurance which would give him a sense of security that pos- 
sibly nothing else could give. To my mind there is no argument 
against taking out insurance on one’s life, and meeting promptly 
the premiums on life insurance, in my judgme nt, creates the 
desire to live economically and within one’s means. 

W. W. BRANDON, Governor of Alabama. 


I consider life insurance one of the pillars of organized society: 
No argument against it is logical or availing. There may be 
better objects of investment, as such, but they are always ac- 
companied with more hazard than life insurance. There is no 
substitute for life insurance. Nothing exists “just as good.” 
The sooner a young man or young woman concludes thus, the 
better. T. C. McRAE, Governor of Arkansas. 


A life insurance policy carried by a young man, and especially 
by a young married man, is the surest antidote for ‘that de pression 
that comes to every man when the clouds of adversity hover 
overhead, or when he is taking great chances in the game of busi- 
ness. It assures ease of mind in a large degree, and gives his 
estate that stability that enables him to enlarge aand maintain 
his credit. No young and active man should be without it if 
he has ambition to succeed in life. 

O. H. SHOUP, Governor of Colorado. 


I carry considerable life i somone and I believe it to be an 
excellent investment for everyone who has sufficient foresight to 
realize the necessity of providing for their families and has their 


interests at heart. 
C. A. TEMPLETON, Governor of Connecticut. 


When a young man, I purchased life insurance on the endow- 
ment plan. The policies proved a splendid investment, and 
matured at a time when most appreciated. 

Life insurance is an assurance to one’s family and business, 
which cannot be obtained through any other source. Well 
established companies are to be congratulated on their liberal 
dealings with policyholders, and I believe every one should see 
the importance of carrying life insurance to the fullest extent 


of his ability. W. D. DENNEY, Governor of Delaware. 


I am a great believer in life insurance. I think every man 
who is forced in his business to use borrowed capital should pro- 
tect his family with insurance. As a banker, I consider that 
the — with a good line of insurance has great additional security 
when he asks for a loan. The premiums paid on life insurance by 
young men gradually accumulate into an amount which is 
startling. 

I strongly advise all of my young friends to start out right 
by taking good insurance. 

D. W. DAVIS, Governor,of Idaho. 


Life insurance is one of the best investments that can be made- 
I have long followed the practice of carrying a liberal line of life 
insurance and strongly recommend every person who can pass 
the required examination to carry whatever amount of life insur- 
ance he or she can conveniently assume. 
W. T. McCRAY, Governor of Indiana. 
For many years I have advised all young men who have solicit- 


ed my counsel to cbtain as much reliable life insurance as they 
could afford to carry. This, as a business policy, has approved 








| life insurance one of the best investments a man can make for 


| ing to the future should provide for himself in old age or for 





itself in human experience, not merely as an indemnity for those 
dependent upon the assured, but as an investment which is 
profitable and secure. 

The companies now operating are so scrutinously examined 
and so thoroughly regulated that the last element of danger from 
default has been eliminated 

N. E. KENDALL, Governor of Iowa. 


I am very much in favor of life insurance, and believe that 
everyone should carry such an amount as would be necessary 
to furnish protection for their business against hazard of un- 
expected death, and also for the protection of those dependent 
upon them against the loss of the producing power. Life insur- 
ance is not only a necessity, but a duty. 

J. M. DAVIS, Governor of Kansas. 


Life insurance is the only sheet anchor against the fateful 
storms of death and improvidence, which have overwhelmed 
so many ships, bearing precious cargo of wife and children. Life 
insurance for the well-to-do man is a profitable investment, for 
the poor man a source of comfort and a means of security for 
those dependent upon him. The payment of premiums means 
thrift, and thrift means independence. From every viewpoiut, 
life insurance is a good thing for the republic, since it means 
the welfare of its “er 

E. P. MORROW, Governor of Kentucky. 





After having been insured for nearly forty years, I believe 
the welfare of his family, and something which everyone look- 


those dependent upon him. 
J. M. PARKER, Governor of Louisiana. 


Life insurance is one of the foundation stones of our modern 
economic structure. It gives stability not only to the home 
but to business institutions. I fully appreciate its value to the 
community. Life insurance companies are no longer regarded 
solely as private ventures, for they have become public insti- 
tutions. P. P. BAXTER, Governor of Maine. 


Life insurance does much more than guarantee protection to 
the holder’s family after his death. It means that every year 
something is saved and put aside in case of want during his life, 
and this is always available for him at any moment. There is 
no better investment than one which can be instantly realized 
by the investor if he needs it while he lives, and if he does not, 
then by his family or dependents after he dies. 

A. C. RITCHIE, Governor of Maryland. 


Life insurance is a most commendable provision for the future. 
It compels thrift, and in many instances provides for comfort in 
old age. Life insurance in many instances has been the means 
of providing for the care, education and maintenance of families 
when the worker of the family has been taken away. 

C. H. COX, Governor of Massachusetts. 


A century ago, industrial conditions were such that if the 
head of the family died the widow might continue his business 
with some show of making a living. Modern industrial and 
social conditions are entirely different, and today life insurance 
is to at least three-fourths of the men who have dependents 
the only means of providing for the care of their dependents 
in the event of their death. 

J. A. O. PREUS, Governor of Minnesota. 





The best business men of the world believe in life insurance. 
They regard it as a good investment, as well as a_ protection 
to their families and loved ones. Life insurance is the best 
means for the poor man to save. By a small savings, by the 
month or by the year, he is able to accumulate an estate that 
will care for his loved ones if he shall be called suddenly away. 
This is not only a consolation while he lives, but it is a good 
business proposition that enables him to get a settlement during 
his lifetime, or if he should die brings ready cash to the family 
in their hour of greatest need. The poor man especially cannot 
afford to be without life insurance. 

L. M. RUSSELL, Governor of Mississippi. 


I am heartily in favor of the protection of the dependents of 
a man through life insurance. There is no other way by which 
a man can provide an immediate competence for his dependents 
except through life insurance. Saving would, of course, do 
it if a man could be guaranteed sufficient length of time. 
A. M. HYDE, Governor of Missouri. 


I have always thought that one of the first investments every 
young man should make is the purchase of a policy in some 
substantial, old-line insurance. This affords one of the surest 
means of laying aside a reserve fund against the inevitable 
rainy day. Particularly is it important that this be done by 
young men who have dependents. 

Aside from this, I recognize life insurance as an institution 
that should be patronized as a measure of thrift and safety by 
all classes of people. 

S. R. McKELVIE, Governor of Nebraska. 


Death and taxes are certain of event, but we don’t know when 
or how much. As arule, life insurance beats them both in point 
of certainty. It affords an easy opportunity to discharge an 
obligation we all recognize, and no man can justly disregard it 
unless he knows how long his life and his fortune will last. The 
dependents of the uninsured are potential beggars. 

E. D. BOYLE, Governor of Nevada. 


You ask me for an expression of my opinion which might be 
favorable to the institution of life insurance. 

What more can be said than has already been said? There 
are no longer two sides to this question. No man, for the sake 
of those who are near and dear to him, should be without this 
most necessary protection. 

G. 8. SILZER, Governor of New Jersey. 


Life insurance is a beneficent form of saving. Any impulse 
toward thrift should be encouraged and properly managed life 
insurance is an effective expression of that far-seeing type of 
economy which should be encouraged in the American people. 
Every man has obligations to others beside himself, and must 
plan his future with the view to those relationships. Life 
insurance is a prs and effective method of compulsory saving. 
I believe in it strongly. 

ALFRED E. SMITH, Governor of New York. 


Whether we view it from the standpoint of the widow seeking 
to raise the fatherless children, from the standpoint of the boys 
and girls desiring an education, from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man who needs the safeguard of an adequate life insurance 
— during the years when the business risks are great, or 

rom the standpoint of the man who desires to borrow money 

(Continued on page 90) 
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HOW THE PEOPLE’S ACCIDENT AND HEALTH NEEDS ARE MET 


By RicHarp H. THOMPSON 


fourth Vice-President, Maryland Casualty Company 


S far as I can observe, the accident and health policies 
of to-day cover every loss that the human being can 
suffer, except that of the loss of hair. Considering 

the many frills that have already been introduced, | 

expect any day to see a policy come out with a clause that will 
pay a fixed amount for loss of each hair, with indemnity 
doubling if loss is due to actions of a wife (husband). 

The growth of the business is very good evidence of its 
popularity and of the need for such protection. The heavy 
losses paid each year prove the worthwhileness of the protec- 





tion. 


them and keep up an insured’s good credit with tradesmen. 

An accident and health policy places the disabled one’s name 
on the pay-roll of a company as soon as he is disabled. 

An application for a policy is a declaration of independence 
for a man’s self and family. 

Should an insured become disabled the income coming in 
gives him an opportunity to readjust his mode of living. 

To a sorrowing invalid, a check regularly from an insurance 
company is far better than sympathy. 

Now, as to coverage, which is the conditions as set forth in 

the policy under which indemnity, that is, 





losses, will be paid. It ranges from com- 





Statistics show that one person in every 
six suffers a spell of sickness each year. 

One person in every nine meets with 
some form of accidental injury each year. 

Three million persons are constantly ill 
in the United States alone. Continuing, | 
am going to give you a few more facts 
just to convince you how necessary is 
accident and health insurance. 

One death in every 10 results from an 
accident. 

Fifty-seven automobile accidents occur 
every hour ; 1370 every day; 500,000 every 
year. 

Automobiles kill 14,000 persons each 
year, which is at the rate of 38 per day. 


More than 5000 persons are killed and Ricnarp II. 











plete, covering all accidents and all ill- 
nesses for as long as the insured lives and 
suffers, with principal sum for death, ma- 
jor dismemberments, such as loss of both 
hands, both feet or sight of both eyes or 
a combination of one hand and one foot 
and a fair proportion for minor dismem- 
berments, such as loss of one hand, one 
foot or sight of one eye, of thumb and 
index finger of either hand, down to a 
limited form, issued on the basis of the 
actual value of each benefit that goes into 
the makeup of the policy. There are cer- 
tain forms with certain benefits enlarged, 
such as those of travel, which seem to 
have a strong appeal for the person who 
knows (or thinks he knows) exactly how 


THOMPSON 











50,000 injured each year as a result of 





fires ; 6000 drown. 

More than 7000 passengers, trespassers and employees are 
killed each year in railroad accidents. 

One person dies of illness every 30 seconds; 120 every hour ; 
2880 every day ; 1,051,200 every year. 

One person is accidentally killed every 6 minutes; 10 every 
hour ; 240 every day ; 87,600 every year. 

Twenty-three persons are accidentally injured every minute; 
1380 every hour ; 33,120 every day; 12,088,800 every year. 

Fight hundred and seventy-six thousand persons are under 
sentence of death by accident during the next 10 years; 6,300,- 
000 will die of disease during the same Io years. 

Disability causes scores of people each month to drop from 
positions of pay to labor of any kind, and they finally end up 
as dependents on their relatives or charity because they were 
not prepared for these contingencies. 

Store bills will be rendered as usual each month, together 
with a druggist’s and doctor's bill. Policies will provide for 


and when he is going to be killed or in- 
jured. 

I will not burden you with further statistics, but I do feel 
that my message would not be complete if I did not give the 
following facts: 

The eight principal causes of accidents to which all men are 
exposed, without regard to their employment, are: 
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Automobile accidents in 1905 were so few that they did not 
In 1915 they stood forth in im- 


figure as a separate item. 
portance ; in 1922 they headed the list. 


Accidents at home are the most consistent of all causes. 


Each year they swell the total. 
many are trivial but disabling. 
mostly falls. 


Sports and recreations, next to automobiles, have shown the 
largest and most persistent increase in the record of accident 
claims. This reflects the more active outdoor life of the people. 


The pedestrian suffers his share of accidents. 


dents are consistent from year to year, not only in regard to 
The 


frequency, but also in regard to seriousness of results. 


ever-increasing congested condition of the streets makes this 


hazard one which should be insured against. 
Accidents of travel have increased. 


whole for this cause remains fairly consistent from year to 
year. But travel accidents are the most serious of all in their 


consequences, and the actual number of claims paid is large. 


CAUSES OF SICKNESS 


Year after year the best-known and most dreaded of diseases 
give the companies cause for payments under their health bene- 


fits, with tuberculosis, pneumonia, cancer and colds leading. 
In epidemic years when such a scourge as the “flu” appears, the 
payment for these claims outstrips all other claim payments. 
Under health insurance there is no payment for death—that 
being life insurance—but benefits do continue up to time of 
death. 

No man can escape the misfortunes of accident and illness, 
but the prudent man can, and does, provide against them by 
insurance. 

As a general rule, when a man says: “I'll take a chance 
against accident or illness” he means he doesn't care to think 
what his financial position would be if he should be injured 
or taken sick. 

Health insurance is never issued without an equal or greater 
amount of accident weekly indemnity insurance is carried by 
the applicant. 

If all of the above statistical information were generally 
known, would anyone run the chances that thcusands are run- 
ning every day of receiving one or more of these injuries 
without having the proper insurance to protect himself and 
family, and pay his doctors’, nurses’, and hospital bills that the 
other thousands have? 

Is there a man who never was, and never will be, sick ; whose 
flesh cannot be cut or bruised, muscles sprained or bones dislo- 
‘ated or broken; who is immune from slips and falls; who 
never rides in a street car, railway train, steamer or carriage, 
or in an automobile; or on a bicycle or a horse; who never 
walks on a sidewalk or across the street; who is impervious to 
lightning, fire, water, the bite of a dog, the kick of a horse, the 
sting of an insect; who is able to dodge every falling object ; 


who never trips on anything; who neither works nor seeks 


amusement ? 

To those who are unaware of it, I will say that the profitable 
period of years is the span 25 to 45, inclusive, both as to acci- 
dent and health. 


Until 25 the average human being is a little 
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Some are fatal or serious; 
They are the old stand-bys— 


These acci- 


The percentage of the 
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more likely to get hurt than ill. 


rom 45 to 50 he is more 
likely to get ill than hurt. Consequently, those two before anq 


after periods match up. After 50 years the risk gets worse 
each year for accident, but it gets worse for health at 45; 5 
after 50 years it gets worse quicker for health as compared 
with accident. 
the business planted with them between the ages of 25 to 4s, 


It the companies don't make their money off 


inclusive, business before 25 and going beyond 45 is certainly 
not going to show them a profit. Consequently, the loss of 
renewals on the younger or older- aged risks is regretted be- 
cause it interferes with the companies obtaining an average on 
them through a wide spread, yet as to the chances of profit off 
of them they are almost nil. 

It seems fitting for me to say right here that the courts haye 
ruled for years that an accident to come within the legal mean- 
ing of the word must present three qualifications; i. e.: “tn- 
As to health 
The insurance covers jll- 


foreseen,” “unexpected,” and “unintentional.” 
insurance—it is improperly named. 
ness, and should be designated as sickness insurance, for 
“health” means freedom from bodily pain or disease. 


UNLEVEL INSURANCE 
Under a table known as our “Unlevel Table,” policies may 
be issued in various combinations of principal sum and weekly 
indemnity. 
sum than the usual $7500 which goes with the usual $25 
By the table he can get, through a re- 


For instance, a man may want a larger principal 


weekly indemnity. 
arrangement of the rate, $1000 and $25 weekly indemnity, or 
he can get $7500 principal sum and $50 weekly indemnity. 
Iverybody and every purse can be suited. Policies with greater 
or lesser benefits are written on a level or unlevel basis, and 
the rate either increases or decreases. Every benefit has a 
fixed value. A charge is only made for the actual line-up of 
benefits. 
INCOME INSURANCE 

Income insurance is disability insurance without principal 
sum. Many persons, because they carry large life insurance or 
because they do not need to make provisions for anyone or any 
contingency after their death, prefer this arrangement of in- 
surance, giving full protection during their span of earning 
years. The rate is reduced by what would be the charge for 
principal-sum insurance. In other words, insurance is only 
granted against dismenberment, loss of sight and loss of time 
due to accident or illness. Under the rating schedule a combi- 
nation of indemnities can be offered that will suit every income. 
The coverage can be for accident or for accident and illness. 


CANCELLATIONS AND WAIVERS 
Right here it seems suitable to elaborate somewhat on the 
I‘irst of all, let us say 
that the primary function of an underwriter is to conserve and 


question of cancellations, waivers, ete. 


expand the volume of business, and any underwriter who loses 

sight of that essential function quickly comes to the end of his 

usefulness. On the other hand, he is under a very stern duty 

in the matter of the quality of the risks which he accepts on 

behalf of the company. Most policies are issued without re- 

quiring that the applicant undergo a physical examination be- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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REINSURANCE AS A STABILIZER 


By E. G 


President, Employers 


NSURANCE in America is one of the most pro- 


gressive institutions which has ever existed. 
Whenever a hazard develops in definite form the 
insurers promptly advance with a policy to cover 


it; and these policies are constantly amended and 





extended in form to keep pace with the change in the hazard. 

The most notable examples of this principle in the casualty 
field are workmen's compensation, automobile and other “third- 
party” liability. Twenty years age a compensation policy was 
unknown, and an automobile liability policy was an incident. 
The changed attitude of the American pub- 
lic toward the industria! worker, and the 
development of automobile traffic have in- 
troduced new hazards around which a 
new body of law has developed, and to 
cover which the insurers of this country 
collect in premiums probably a quarter of 
a billion dollars a vear. These facts are so 
generally known among insurance people 
that their statement is almost trite, but 
they are here referred to as a basis for 
some thoughts upon the value of reinsur- 
ance as a stabilizer. 


Limit or Exposure 
While the capital investment of every 
carrier is ultimately held for loss pay- 
ments, the theory of insurance is that any 
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carrier whose capital account is thus re- 
duced is unfit to move ahead without 
readjustment. And 
so highly that a decrease in surplus also causes us to 
It therefore behooves a carrier to limit its net 


we are beginning to regard surplus 
look askance. 
exposure upon any hazard to a reasonable percentage of its 
capital and surplus account. Many companies feel that 10 per 
cent is the outside figure as far as compensation risks are con- 
cerned, and many more retain a much less exposure. While 
some superstitious minds tend to hold that catastrophes and 
other larger losses occur in groups, it seems from practical ex- 
perience that any such instances are matters of coincidence ; 
and probably the casualty carrier which retains a net compen- 
sation risk of as much as 10 per cent of its capital and surplus 
account is not in grave danger of a series of catastrophes so 
long as it adheres to good underwriting practices. 


Hicn Verpicts 
lhat portion of the American Bar which devotes its main 
activities to the prosecution of damage suits has become so 
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Indemnity Corporation 
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adroit in establishing damage and procuring high verdicts, that 
the owner of an automobile is no longer safe with the ordinary 
$5000-$10,000 policy, especially if he drives a high-priced car 
or occupies a prominent position financially or socially. In view 
of past experience, probably we may expect the number of 
automobile accidents to remain stationary or increase, rather 
than to decrease; the number of cars also will increase until 
the so-called “point of saturation” is reached. It is said that 
we in America already own 12 million of the 15 million cars in 
Other third party, or public liability, is being fol- 

lowed up with the same assiduous care by 
It would there- 


the world. 


both attorney and client. 
fore seem that the insurance burden on the 
casualty company is not going to decrease 
either in volume or in hazard for some 
time to come ; nobody is safe from the high 
verdict. 

Here is a peculiar situation in big auto- 
mobile damage suits that is arising fre- 
quently: A verdict is obtained for an 
amount in excess of the insurance; the 
assured offers to contribute the excess, and 
settle; but the insurer determines upon an 
appeal, with the ultimate result that the 
final verdict is even higher than the first. 
Naturally, the assured feels that the com- 
pany should stand the increase, and per- 
haps if the assured had made good tender 
in the first offer of settlement, the com- 
pany might be liable for the increase. 
Plainly, the cost of one such case would purchase reinsurance 
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on a large volume of business, which would have enabled the 
insurer to write higher limits and cover any such contingency. 
At least, it is well worth figuring on. 

While the safety movement in industry has been productive 
of radically favorable results, the public-safety movement of 
necessity will attain its result more slowly; and the frequency 
of accidents involving automobiles is much higher, compara- 
tively speaking, than that of industrial accidents. Therefore, 
the carrier should not retain so much public liability risk, unre- 
insured, as it might safely retain on compensation. Possibly 
the average company should not retain more than $5000-S10,- 
ooo limits, and certainly very few should retain more than 


$10,000-$20,000. 


REINSURANCE LrEVELS THE PEAKS 
The function of casualty reinsurance in connection with this 
type of risk is exactly the same as that of the primary insurer 
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in relation to the risks of individuals. In the absence of insur- 
ance, the loss experience of a few individuals would show 
sharp peaks, while the loss experience of the average would 
remain comparatively level. To level these peaks the loss cost 
is pooled, so to speak, with the insurers, to spread the peaks 
over the many. This is exactly what a reinsurer must do for 
its treaty-holders. So, up to a certain amount, the loss ex- 
perience of each individual carrier might be deemed level. But 
if the carrier is going to advance with the procession and fur- 
nish to its agents and their customers the insurance which our 
industrial and economic progress demands, then the carrier 
must do one of two things: It must take the risk of educationa! 
peak loads from large losses, or it must reinsure those peaks. 
The first course would unsettie the experience of any carrier 
who tried it. Experience has proved that the second course 
is a stabilizer for the issuing carrier and is also a safe practice 
for the reinsurer, because the reinsurer averages peaks, just as 
the insurer averages the usual risks. 
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Our present economic scheme demands unlimited compensa- 
tion policies ; the tendency of the times is to demand higher and 
higher automobile liability limits. There is nothing in sight 
at this time to warrant a prophecy that this demand will be 
modified downward. Therefore, every carrier which expects 
to grow and render service to the public must be prepared to 
furnish as much insurance as its patrons require. These things 
make practical and necessary the growing practice of reinsur- 
ance as a specialty, rather than as an exchange of carrying 
facilities between friendly companies. There is an increasing 
number of underwriters in the casualty lines who are develop- 
ing proficiency in reinsurance underwriting, in the building of 
rates, and in advisory capacities, which may be confidently 
expected to grow and continue as one of the most important 
factors in casualty insurance in America. 


a 





THE POSSIBILITY OF GOOD IN A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


By Epwarp A. Woops 


Manager, The Edward .\. Woods Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tion—based upon a very exact science, and yet so full 
of sentiment that its possibilities are difficult to 
ote describe. 

In the technical, legal and mathematical 





fort to the wife, the mother, the daughter; between dependent 
children forced to make a living and children able to maintain 
and educate themselves. 
A life insurance policy may be the medium 
Of acquiring thrift habits; 





Of assurance that our loved ones will 





terms of a policy may be hidden many 
provisions. In to the funda- 
mental purpose of providing immediate 
money at death, a policy may provide for 

The payment of a mortgage, securing the 
home to the family ; 

The education of a child; 

Protection and security to the business 
in times of distress ; 

A bequest, continuing a benefactor’s in- 
terest in an institution long after his death; 

A loan, when nothing else avails. 

If the policy is an annuity it may mean 
comfort, security and happiness in old age, 
instead of uncertainty, anxiety and re- 
sultant short life. 

The life income of a policy may mean 
the difference between penury and com- 


addition 
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not come to want; 

Of keeping the family together ; 

Of perpetuating, by annual incomes at 
Christmas or anniversaries, the fond mem- 
ory of a loving and wise husband, father, 
brother, son or daughter. 

A group policy may mean more har- 
monious relations between employer and 
employee—and a grateful feeling on the 
part of the widow or family toward the 
firm with which the member of the family 
was connected. 

These are but a few of the many possi- 
bilities of good in a life insurance policy— 
and who can enumerate the many others 
that may be embodied in the legal and 
mathematical provisions? 
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INSURANCE FOR WOMEN 


By Bina M. West 


Supreme Commander, Woman’s Benefit Asscciation of the Maccabees 


6@ NTIL within the past twenty years the officers of 
most of the legal reserve companies were of the 
opinion that women were not desirable life insur- 
ance risks. Someone produced a witticism to the 
effect that it takes a woman to beat a life insurance 
company—if insured she dies shortly; if sold an annuity she 
lives forever. In the second part of this semi-proverb lies the 
key to the situation. Population statistics, as well as annuity 
experience, prove that in the aggregate the longevity of women 
is greater than that of men. 

The experience of the companies resulted from the adverse 
selection always attendant upon a small 
number of risks. When they began solicit- 
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at hand. The favorable experience of its earlier years still 
holds good in the Woman’s Benefit Association. Its experi- 
ence now covers 236,333 lives, with insurance in force amount- 
ing to $188,549,475. 

Our experience has shown a lower mortality than the Medico 
Actuarial Table taken as a standard. [Tor the past four years 
the ratio of actual to expected based on that table was: 
*IQIQ QI per cent 

1920 90 per cent 

I92I 79 per cent 

1922 82 per cent 

It has been shown in the investigation 
and borne out by the individual experience 
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ing women insurants in large numbers 
there was a marked improvement in their 
mortality experience among women. 
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Status OF WOMEN CHANGING 
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It is obvious to all, however, that the 
change in the status of women during the 
past twenty years and their participation in 
economic life has brought about a necessity 
for insurance and changed relationship as 
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wage-earners, which makes them more 
desirable as insurance risks. Their desir- 


sto 
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ability has always been apparent in the 





fraternal field, where the home woman has 


# of companies that unmarried, self-support- 
# ing women are a better risk than men of 
# same age at entry, being 81 per cent of 
# expe ted on Medico Actuarial Table. 

An interesting point in reference to this 
= part of the investigation is the fact that all 
*¢ women who were single at time of entry 


are classed as spinsters, although it is evi- 
dent from the material of the investigation 
a goodly percentage of them married later. 
Still, the class shows not only a more 
favorable mortality than do their sisters, 
who were married or widowed at entry, 
but, as stated above, is lower than the 
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needed this protection for her family, and 
the moral hazard has been offset by the 
restriction of social and fraternal relations 
and the closer contact with the individual, 
which made misrepresentation and fraud less possible. 

The experience of the companies has been that the mortality 
among women is higher than among men at the young ages of 
entry and lower at entry age sixty and above. In most of the 
fraternal orders the age limit for highest age at entry does not 
exceed fifty-five years; still, our experience is favorable when 
compared with the Medico Actuarial Table. 


MeEpico ActuARIAL INVESTIGATION 
In the investigation known as the Medico Actuarial made 
by the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors and 
the Actuarial Society of America, it was shown that the ex- 
perience on women insurants as a class was 104 per cent of the 
Medico Actuarial Mortality Table, which was used as a stand- 
ard. 
I can speak more positively concerning the experience of the 
Woman’s Benefit Association, because this information is nearer 








standard which was based on Medico 
Actuarial investigation. 

An important circumstance of our favor- 
able mortality is that all our protection is 
issued on term and Ifie plans. The bulk of it is, on the whole, 
life with a fair proportion of whole life with disability. We 
have very little limited payment and no endowment insurance. 
Endowment insurance is the form upon which the legal reserve 
companies have had the most favorable experience. I believe 
that, in general, they restrict the life plans to self-supporting, 
unmarried women. 


FavoraBLE Mortariry oN Lire AND TERM PLANS 
In view of the fact that we have had a favorable experience 
on the life and term plans without the help of the high-priced 
endowment insurance and that the majority of our members 
are married women, it would seem that we have proved women 
to be safe risks on these plans. However, almost without ex- 
ception, each member pays for her protection out of moneys 


* 1919 and 1920 are higher than average, due to influenza deaths. 1921 and 1922 
represent normal mortality, which is almost identical with experience on spinsters 
in M .A, investigation, 
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at her disposal. In this sense, perhaps, they may be considered 
self-supporting. 

The favorable mortality experience of the Woman's Benefit 
Association may be in part due to the fraternal measures used 
to safeguard the health of its members. It established a health 
service on August I, 1915, which provides its needy members 
with hospital care. Through this service 10,327 members have 
received hospital care, which has doubtless saved many lives, 
as well as lengthened the duration of others. 


A VALUABLE HEALTH SERVICE 

To this service has been added Health Centers in forty of the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada, in the charge 
of competent nurses. Each Health Center gives health advice 
and first aid to every member of the Association, furnishes a 
library on health topics, issues preventative and advisory litera- 
ture, holds health programs, co-operates with local and State 
health boards in carrying out their programs and cannot fail 
in time to have its effect in extending the age of its members, 
with the consequent effect upon the mortality experience of the 
Association and the conservation of its funds. 

The Medico Actuarial investigation indicated that the princi- 
pal causes of death among women were: 

Tuberculosis in all forms 

Cancer 

Apoplexy 

Diseases of Heart 

Diabetes and Nephritis 
in the order named. For the same period the experience of our 
Order corresponds, as far as the selecting of principal causes 
of death; but the order is slightly different. Diseases of the 
heart rank second and diabetes and Bright's Disease rank above 
apoplexy. 

Our later experience shows some marked changes in the 
principal causes of death. Their order for the four years end- 
ing December 31, 1922, is: 

Diseases of heart and blood vessels 
Cancer 

Apoplexy 

Diabetes and Nephritis 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis has dropped to seventh place on our list of death 
causes, while diseases of heart and circulatory system is in the 
first place, with cancer a very close second. 


ADVANCE OF HEART DIskAsE 

The advancement of the diseases of the heart and circulatory 
system to being the chief cause of death among our members 
is in part due to the increasing age of our older members; but 
not entirely, as is evidenced by the fact that our cancer experi- 
ence, which also increases in importance as a death factor with 
increase of age, has not proportionately increased as a percent- 
age of the total deaths. The drop in the importance of tubercu- 
losis as a cause of death must, therefore, be ascribed to the 
general health campaigns against this plague; the health edu- 
cation and assistance which is being provided by some of the 
companies and the larger fraternal associations. Those who 
are responsible for this work may well be proud of their ac- 
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complishments and | feel a particular pleasure in knowing that 
insurance organizations of all kinds have aided in the moye- 
ment to stamp out what is well known as the great white plague, 
I think I may add without egotism that the hospital service 
established by our Order has had an important share in this 
work, as the drop in number of deaths from tuberculosis coin- 
cides with the establishment of our fraternal fund and hospital 


service 1n 1915. 


TuBERCULOsIS StoWws DECREASE 

The percentage of tuberculosis deaths to total deaths for the 
four-year term ending December 31, 1914, was one and one- 
half times as great as that for the next four years, while the 
four-year term just completed shows a further decrease in the 
percentage. It is the old, old story that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure—yes, many times worth it, not 
only in lives saved, but lessening of suffering. The encourage- 
ment which we receive from these results gives us faith that 
through the same means the other preventable diseases may be 
deprived of many of their victims. 

This emphasis upon disease prevention may seem somewhat 
aside from the subject of Insurance for Women. It appears 
to me to be vital, for the woman is the nurse of the household 
and women professional nurses preponderate in the profession. 
When the insurance company shows the woman insurant that 
care along certain lines will prolong both health and life, she 
will take greater heed not only for herself, but for the members 


of her household than would a man. 


STRENGTIE OF FRATERNAL ORDERS 

The fraternal orders are in a position to do more effective 
work in this line than are the companies, because the relation- 
ship between the Order and its members is more personal. 
Moreover, because we lay greater emphasis on smaller amounts 
of protection and because the monthly payment plan is more 
nearly within the reach of the person of small means, we can 
reach the class of women who most need education along these 
lines, as well as giving the needed protection. We feel, there- 
fore, that in providing the hospital service and health center 
work we are not only helping ourselves, but are building for 
better health for the nation. 

The last twenty years have brought another change to which 
it may be well to call attention at this time, and that is the re- 
construction of fraternal benefit societies and the adoption of 
adequate mortality tables upon which their rates have been 
based, and [ think that attention should be called in this article 
to the great change toward adequacy and solvency which has 
taken place in these societies. It is the exception today to find 
a society which does not recognize valuation principles. Many 
societies are now 100 per cent solvent upon valuation and others 
are approaching this condition. 

Tue Spectator has always been most fair in its treatment of 
fraternal benefit societies and the publication of literature bear- 
ing upon the history and condition of these societies. This 
has not always been true of contemporary insurance publica- 
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BANKRUPTED BY A JURY 


By C. W. S. SLAGLE 
OF THE SPECTATOR STAFF 

















UNDAMENTAL common sense is a natural American 
heritage. It is this trait, perhaps more than any 
other, which makes Americans buy and appreciate 
insurance in its established lines. But in any comparatively 
new form of this business of inimitable public service their 
common sense must be appealed to sharply before they will 
trouble to grasp itsimportance and buy adequate protection. 













Right now, Americans, as a whole, have no clear conception 
of how seriously they should face the question of public 
liability emanating from the growing tendency of juries ae 
to hand down accident damage verdicts which in many fe 2 % 
cases cause bankruptcy or wipe out life-time savings, leaving fey es 
only tears, bitterness or death itself. The jury is doing its aes 
best to righteously administer justice. Those totally in-= 
capacitated by accidental injury must have compensation, 
in this modern day, sufficient, at legal interest on invest= 
ment, to return them a livable income. The defendant 
must, pay, or—and it has happened—go to jail. What of 
his family? Invariably they suffer. Who will be the next 
to pay such a price so needlessly? Who can tell? 





























The remedy is adequate public liability insurance. But 
how much is adequate: That is the point that must be 
determined by appeal to the American’s fundamental sense, 
which will unquestionably 1espond to the need,for maximum 
coverage. For example, take only this fact from an auto- 
mobile liability schedule of New York district rates: $109.48 
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Androcles 
Never Knew 
His Luck 


JOU remember Androcles 
—a tramp in the wilder 


ness, a limping lion 
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HE comments of life insurance 

men on the series of Prudential 
; advertisements appearing in lead- 
ing magazines and the insurance press 
varies all the way from—‘‘ Y our adver. 
tising has opened up a new thought and 
is most helpful to the business general- 
ly’’; and, ‘‘The recent advertising of 
The Prudential has certainly sounded 
the bell—something new and worth 
while has been done’’; and ‘‘I must hast- 
en our congratulations for the splendid, 
unique, and unusual advertising cam- 
paign you are carrying on as a great 
help to us all’’; to, ‘Frankly I think 
your advertising different, but its results 
: will be ni\.’’ 

























































































Cato Was Sorry 
For 
Three Things 


I EHOLD the first Censor! 
A crabbed, grouchy, old, 
common scold, Marcus Cato, 
who dispatched his horses when 
they had served their usefulness, 
killed his dogs when they began 
to slow down, and sold his faith- 
ful slaves as soon as they needed 
the doctor. A fine, cheap, petty 
spirit! Yet—to steal a word of 
a decade ago he had Rome 
“buffaloed.’’ He was selected 
Censor to pass upon. the physi- 
cal, moral and social qualifica- 
tions of his neighbors. Every 
two years or so the city on the 
Tiber would rise up and attempt 
to smite him, and fall down on 
the job. After squashing the first 
revolt, Cato’s friends wanted to 
celebrate with a statue in his 
honor. ‘Let there be no statue,”” 
he said, “tor | would much 
rather be asked why there 1s not 
one than why there is!’’ Then again when Rome year afterward his regular morning's exercise was 
tried to re-elect him Censor he remarked, ‘You — employed in washing the child. A trust fund was 
seem either not to esteem government worth provided to take care of this boy after his father's 
much, orto think few worthy to holdit."’ Thethree — death. But Cato flew into a rage when the son 
great regrets of this remarkable man’s life were— suggested he could, in the meantime, use a couple 
’ ot drachmas in pleasure. ‘It is not like aman but 
“That I have trusted a secret to a woman— rather like a widow woman to permit an estate to a 
That I went by water when | might have gone be lessened,”’ remonstrated Cato. 
«by land, and Maybe there is a modern life insurance thought 
That I remained once a whole day without : a - . . 
” in this old Roman Text. Widows without bus 
ness experience enough to manage a large estate 
The one big bright spot in Cato’s life was his are really not half so well off as those who have 
love for his family. The arrival of his first son been secured through life insurance that guar 
brought him scurrying from the Circus, and tora antees a regular monthly income. 
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HE response of the lay readers 
has indicated unmistakably that in 
thus broadly stating the funda- 

mental principles of life insurance, The 

Prudential has not only served its own 

interests, but the cause of life insurance 

as well. If, in addition, we have been 
so fortunate as to help the interests of 
the thousands of men and women whose 
lives and living are devoted to the bene- 
ficent working of insurance, we are more 
than doubly rewarded. 
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Coriolanus 
Said 
A Bookful 


ORIOLANUS, the 

great Roman warrior — 
it’s all according to how you 
read —was very much ofa brag- 
gart; also a good deal of a baby. 
In a couple of his battles he 
was lucky enough to get two 
or three spear punctures. 





Whenever afterwards he was 
assailed in the Senate for 
various indiscretions, he had 
a habit of baring his breast 
and saying, “Look upon my 


wounds, my ‘Roman wounds 














This sob stuff got him by for a long time; but 
at last he had to run. Then he joined with the 
Volscians against his own country. 


Taken as a whole, Coriolanus was what 
modern Broadway would call a bad actor. He 
gave voice to just one utterance, however, that 
should stick. At one time in his early life his 
admirers planned to hang a title on him. To 
this he consented, but he objected, for some 
foolish reason, to ten talents of gold offered 
with it. In making the objection he said: 


“Tt is a high accomplishment to 
use money well; but not to need it 
is more Jasting than to use it.” 


This is a brilliant thought. It is a bit of 
wisdom that every life insurance beneficiary will 
vouch for. There is no higher accomplishment 
than to carry life insurance. The natural need 
of money by many widows and orphans is also 
alleviated by this same high accomplishment. 
Are you insured? 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 
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By CILARLE 


Fire Underwriter and Author 


SIDE from the fires caused by lightning or natural 
phenomena, all the others are preventable. Statis- 
tics inform us that nearly ninety per cent of all 
fires are the result of our lack of knowledge of 

the causes of fire, and our careless—yes, reckless—habits 

of life. Constantinople, a city characterized by uncleanli- 
ness, has burned down ten times since 1792. Practically 
all the world’s greatest conflagrations have been due to small, 
preventable causes. Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lantern that started the 
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CONFLAGRATIONS AND FIRE PREVENTION 





s C. DoMINGE 


a match, carelessly dropped by a workman on the upper story 
of the Hotel Nautilus. The greatest conflagration in moder 
times, which caused a property loss amounting to nearly five 
hundred million dollars, although starting with an earthquake, 
probably never would have burned the greater part of the 
city had not a gas stove or some other innocent lighting or 
heating device overturned or become dismantled. 

What is to be learned from all these conflagrations? The 
need of Fire Prevention. Carelessness, the 
leader, is above all, a thing not to be proud 
of. It is the great national sin which shows 





great Chicago fire; eighty blocks of the 
city of Baltimore were burned because a 
boy dropped a lighted cigarette through 
an iron grating leading to the basement of 
a building; an electric iron, forgotten, with 
the current left on, was the cause of a fire 
which burned all the business section of 
Augusta, Georgia, while the Atlanta con- 
flagration assumed such stupendous pro- 
portions through flying sparks alighting on 
wood shingled roofs. <A ball of yarn 
bouncing into the fire place and kicked 
outdoors, burned most of Nashville, Tenn. ; 
sparks from a bonfire kindled by some 
mischievous boys, completely burned out 


Paris, Texas. The Toronto, Ontario, con- Cuartes C. DomINcE wiring and electric devices. All the fire 


flagration is claimed to have been started 
by defective electric wiring ; the conflagra- 
tion at Chelsea, Mass., started among some oily rags, evidently 
from spontaneous combustion, while the enormous losses sus- 
tained in Salem and Worcester, Mass., are credited to a care- 
lessly tossed match and the upsetting of an oil lamp. 
Wooden-built Jacksonville, Florida, was almost swept out 
of existence twenty years ago through the carelessness of a 
mechanic using a gasoline torch repairing a roof; our most 
recent conflagration, at Arverne, Long Island, is attributed to 





itself in many habits of recklessness, waste- 
fulness and untidiness ; it burns our towns: 
it is shown by our dirty streets, littered 
back yards and untidy homes. Good house- 
keeping, coupled with cleanliness, is the 
first great step toward preventing fires, 
The match and the cigarette are two of 
the greatest fire criminals, closely followed 
by unsafe heating and lighting devices: 
while the storage and use of volatile liquids, 
and the careless use of oily rags and waste, 
are causes of spontaneous combustion, 
Lastly, many of the undetected causes of 
fire probably are due to defective electric 


Seheeehes departments in the world combined as a 

unit, would be practically helpless in lower- 

ing this great fire waste, unless we band together and inaugurate 
a vigorous campaign of fire prevention. 
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W. H. STEVENS 





AN APPRECIATION 


URING a period covering three-quarters of the fifty-five years through which 


his, however, is a natural consequence of their foresight in 


a century of service to insurance 


i rests, which, wi > exercise of 

good faith and sound judgment, have je) 

won the confidence and support of 
leading underwriters through over half 





heen serving insurance interests it has been my fortune to | 
Insurance company. 

have observed with pleasure the steady progress of THE 
rs, and desire to congratulate them upon their great activites 


underwriting world and their courage in upholding its best 





President, Agricultural Insurance Company. 
— 
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GOOD FAITH IN INSURANCE CONTRACTS * 


By the Late Harry B. BRApBuRY 
Of the New York Bar 


a HIE old saws about fire insurance companies limit- 
ing their risks to pig iron under water, and acci- 
dent companies to injuries caused by white horses 





oe attached to green wagons, with red-headed drivers, 
wearing pink neckties, going east on north- and south-bound 
streets, are merely reminiscences. 

A few companies retain matter of a highly restrictive nature, 
“To use in fraudulent cases 


especially in limited policies : 
But com- 


where evidence of the fraud is difficult to obtain.” 
petition has compelled the removal of many provisions which 
form the basis of some of the older court decisions favorable 
to the companies. 

One of the greatest single liberalizing steps which has been 
taken by the companies was that in regard to issuing non-for- 
feitable life policies; that is, contracts 
which provided that after the lapse of a 


in the first instance, had a claim against his employer, who was 
the assured under the policy, and, in addition, making the 
liability of the insurer unlimited. 

Prior to the time that workmen’s compensation laws were 
adopted liability policies were strictly indemnity contracts; 
that is, before the assured could recover from the company he 
must show a liability created against him, within the terms of 
the policy, and that he had actually paid a claim, after a trial 
of the issue. In all of the States of the Union, except two, | 
think, it was held under such liability contracts, that there was 
no liability directly against the insurance company on behalf 
of a person injured, or in favor of one holding any other claim 
against the assured. 

The direct liability feature which thus first appeared 
as a general principle in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policies is being grad- 
ually extended to other forms of liability 





certain period, usually from one to three 
years, there is no defense to the policy ex- 

cept for non-payment of the premium. 
Some of the companies, however, still re- 

tain exceptions in regard to a suicide. 
Others provide for the payment of a nomi- 

nal sum in case of death by suicide. If no 
exception is made in regard to suicide, 
usually the company is held to be liable 
under a policy with a non-forfeitable 3 
clause, even though the insured destroyed 
himself. A few insurers were unable, in 
flagrant cases of fraud, to stand by their 
non-forfeitable policies and defended on 

the ground that the entire contract, includ- 

ing the non-forfeitable feature, was im- 
pregnated with such fraud as made it void. 
Various decisions have been made on that 
point. A fair consensus of judicial opinion is that even fraud 
in the inception of a policy is waived by the non-forfeitable 
clause. There are decisions, however, to the contrary, holding 
that if there is fraud in the inception of the policy it voids the 
non-forfeitable clause, as well as everything else. 

Probably the most radical of all the liberalizing changes in 
insurance contracts was brought about by force of law, and 
first appeared in regard to workmen’s compensation insurance 
policies. Reference is made to the provision making the in- 
surance company directly liable to an injured employee who, 





PP is a posthumous article by Harry B. Bradbury, prominent insurance 
‘I yer, editor of the important department, Insurance Decisions, in THE SPECTATOR, 
who died suddenly May 15, 1928, 
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BRADBURY 


Harry B. 
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insurance. The extension of it was in re- 
gard to insurance on vehicles in the nature 
of common carriers. This was brought 
about by the irresponsibility of many own- 
ers of taxicabs, through whose reckless 
driving many accidents happened. When 
actions -were brought against them and 
judgments recovered in cases of death or 
serious injury, it was found that the per- 
sons injured, or the representatives of de- 
ceased persons who were killed’ by the 
negligent taxicab driver, had no remedy 
whatsoever, because the owner or driver 
of the taxicab was totally irresponsible 
financially. This led to the requirement 
that, before a taxicab could be operated on 
the public streets it was necessary to secure 
insurance or a bond for a limited amount, which could be en- 
forced by the person injured or the representatives of a person 
who had been killed by accident due to the negligence of the 
taxicab owner or driver. 

Such laws have been passed in a number of States. They 
were preceded, however, by other statutes creating a limited 
liability on insurance companies issuing liability policies, to 
persons who had claims against the assured specified in the 
policies, which claim they could not enforce by reason of the 
bankruptcy of the assured. A number of statutes were passed 
to the effect that if a person injured recovered judgment 
against the holder of such a policy and an execution issued on 
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the judgment was returned unsatisfied, that then the injured 
person could recover from the insurance company to the ex- 
tent of the liability of the company to the assured. 

Much judicial discussion has followed the attempt to de- 
termine just what the liability of the insurer is in such cases. 
For example, if the assured fails to perform the various duties 
which he is required to perform under policy, such as giving 
notice, co-operating in the defense of the negligence action and 
doing all the other things which he is required to do under the 
policy, which might relieve the insurer from the liability to the 
assured as an indemnitor, to what extent is the insurer relieved 
in an action by the injured person against the company? 

These questions also have been variously decided. In some 
of them, the courts have held rather strictly that the company 
may defend in an action by the injured person on all the 
grounds it might defend in an action by the assured. Other 
courts have taken a more liberal view, especially in regard to 
public conveyances, and held that the policies are issued for the 
protection of the public, as well as the assured, and that the 
insurer cannot escape liability by reason of the failure of the 
assured to perform some act required of him to be performed 
under the policy. The direct liability feature to a person other 
than the assured appears to be in its infancy. 


THe New Feature 1N INSURANCE UNDERWRITING 

The unlimited liability feature was new in insurance under- 
writing. Theretofore, there had always been some limit on 
the measure of liability in every form of insurance contract. 
The new principle of unlimited liability in regard to work- 
men’s compensation insurance caused some trepidation on the 
part of the insurance officials. They had not been trained to 
think of insurance which had no limit to the liability of their 
companies. For example, suppose a workmen’s compensation 
policy covered an establishment where several thousand em- 
ployees were working, and through an explosion or a fire or 
some other serious accident, several hundred of them were 
killed or seriously injured. The loss would be so severe that 
it might affect the stability of the company. There was one 
feature, however, which made the risk somewhat less hazard- 
ous than it appeared on its face to be. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims, as a rule, are not paid in a lump sum. They are 
paid the same as wages, over a long period of years. The com- 
panies, however, in order to take care of this hazard, formed 
pools under various names, under the terms of which if the 
loss of a company belonging to the poo! was greater than a 
certain sum on one particular accident, the balance was paid 
from the pool. 

This removed the catastrophe hazard as a source of danger 
to the stability of any particular company. This was one 
feature which made monopolistic State insurance funds un- 
sound as underwriting propositions. As the activities of each 
of such funds was limited to a single State, there was not a 
broad enough distribution of the risk to take care of the catas- 
trophe hazard, which was provided for in the pools of the 
private companies. This difficulty has already been exempli- 
fied in West Virginia and also in Canada. 

The greatest element of good faith, however, has not been 
confined to the mere forms of insurance policies. The practice 


Thursday 


of the companies in settling claims has been liberalized to 4 
very great extent. 

All company officers who have had anything to do with the 
settlement of claims are familiar with the self-glorifying te- 
ports of adjusters, agents and even attorneys, who, in report- 
ing a settlement, have written, in effect, that the claim was in 
reality a dangerous one and the claimant would undoubtedly 
have been able to have recovered a very substantial sum ; but, 
due to the cleverness of the adjuster, he had secured a general 
release for a very nominal amount. Most of such letters, in 
reality, amounted to a mere endeavor on the part of the ad- 
juster to show how clever he was, so as to justify a substantial 
charge against the company. But they looked very bad in the 
company’s files when the examiner came around. 

Such a situation confronted the writer while he was handling 
claims for a casualty company a few years ago. He brought 
a few of such letters to the attention of the president. Having 
previously looked into a number of the settlements which had 
beet: characterized in that manner by the adjuster, he was 
able to point out that most of the high-flown self-praise was 
mere buncombe. He determined, however, that in a very few 
instances there was some doubt about the justice of the settle- 
ment. 

Goop RULES FoR ADJUSTERS 

The president asked the writer what remedy he would sug- 
gest? I replied that there should be a letter written to all 
agents, adjusters and attorneys that such practice would not 
be tolerated, and wherever it had been practised a new adjust- 
ment should be made. I was authorized to write the letter. It was 
submitted to the president, who made it much stronger than 
my draft had been. A number of readjustments were also 
made where, from a new examination, it was believed that the 
claimant had not been fairly treated. That practice has been 
continued in good faith ever since. The company has a stock 
letter which it sends out generally to its agents, adjusters and 
attorneys over the signature of its president which reads as 
follows: 


“Never write us a letter about a claim which you would not 
be willing to have published in every newspaper in the land. 

“Never make a settlement with an honest claimant which 
will permit you to brag that you got the best of him; and if 
you want to hold your job, don’t so brag. 

“Your duty consists as much in seeing that each and every 
honest claimant gets all that is due him as in seeing that he 
does not get more than is due him. 

“You should be a just judge, with a natural leaning toward 
all honest claimants, and if you must err it should be in their 
favor. 

“When the United States Casualty Company cannot treat 
its claimants in a broad and liberal spirit as distinguished from 
a narrow and technical spirit, it will withdraw from business.” 


The best part of it is that the rules stated in the letter are 
followed. Undoubtedly it has cost the company considerable 
money to pursue this practice. Undoubtedly also it has been a 
source of great comfort to the officials who put such practice 
in effect and conscientiously and in good faith followed it in 
every instance. 
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There is one class of casualty insurance which is difficult to 
handle in a liberal spirit. That is burglary insurance. From 
some experience in handling such claims it seemed to me that 
this class of underwriting was improperly named. It should 
be called moral hazard insurance. For there is no class of 
underwriting, as it seems to me, in which the moral hazard is so 
predominating as it is in so-called burglary insurance. In a 
very large percentage of the cases which have been called to my 
attention the proof has been unsatisfactory. There have been 
circumstances which excited suspicion, to say the least. Due 
to the increasing loss ratio, the cost of such insurance has in- 
creased to such an extent that the honest assured can scarcely 
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I have no idea what the remedy is, but 
The honest policyholders 
are paying the claims of the dishonest ones, by excessive pre- 
miums, to a much greater extent, I believe, than in any other 
class of insurance. 


afford to carry it. 
the situation is very unsatisfactory. 





AN ANGLO-AMERICAN INSURANCE REVIEW 


By R. S. PENHALE 


of THe Spectator Staff 


TRUE comparison of insurance methods as existing 
at the present time in Great Britain and the United 
States is hardly possible, inasmuch as the great dif- 
ference in the conditions under which insurance 

organizations operate in these countries is quite apparent to 

even the casual observer. Nevertheless, a study of the condi- 
tions as existing is full of interest to the insurance student, 





whether he comes within the elementary or advanced category. 

In Great Britain, at the present day, as far as the general 
run of insurance organizations are concerned, a none too healthy 
state of affairs exists. As a matter of fact, the conditions of 
recent years have been so chaotic that the uncharted rocks that 
abound in the highways of insurance commercialism as con- 
nected with that country have reaped far too great a harvest 
at the expense of the unsuspecting private speculator. This 
latter class of individual has too often been the innocent vic- 
tim of men who have exploited wild-cat schemes, that they 
must have known would sooner or later go to the wall. [Even 
in the case of apparently genuine propositions that were in 
the first place introduced for the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned, when adversity has been encountered the true posi- 
tion in many cases has not been revealed to the shareholders, 
who have been misguided by the polished statements prepared 
for special occasions by men who have continued to draw fabu- 
lous stipends. 

Certain of these insurance organizations had been estab- 
lished for a fair number of years, whereas others were of prac- 
tically recent birth. To say that all of these companies in 
question put in an appearance after the war period would be 
decidedly erroneous; indeed, it can safely be stipulated that 
the majority were in existence prior to the outbreak of war; 
but a fair number commenced operations during the years 
immediately following the cessation of hostilities. 


Many New Companies PRoMOTED 
Just about this time the pages of the daily press seemed to 
literally teem with the announcements of new companies ad- 


- 


vertising for capital, and in some instances of old companies 
advertising for increased capital. Some of these announce- 
ments came forth with a flourish of trumpets and others simply 
put in an appearance over night, so to speak. Some of these 
new issues were based upon sound, business-like theories, which 
have since borne fruit and are proving that the promoters 
were men of keen foresight and real business ability. Others 
came within a somewhat different category, as has been proved 
by the fact that they no longer exist. 

The chaotic international political situation had tied up gen- 
eral finance for some considerable time, but when the strin- 
gent war-time conditions were things of the past people began 
to get busy. The time was undoubtedly well selected by the 
promoters of these issues. Thousands of people unaccus- 
tomed to the uses and with little knowledge of the value of 
money, found themselves in a fairly stable position financially. 
Particularly so was this in connection with many military men 
of substantial standing, who, finding themselves at what may 
well be termed “a loose end,” were open and waiting to listen 
to a commercial proposition of one kind or another. 

Fortunate were those who took up a business-like proposi- 
tion backed by clear foresight and judgment. We are all ac- 
quainted with, or at least most of us have heard of, the evil 
or the evils of insufficient money, but this was undoubtedly one 
of the evils following in the train of too much money. 

The remarkable results made in previous years by certain 
well-managed insurance companies were undoubtedly used as 
an incentive at the back of the arguments of the promoters, 
and visions of a new insurance “El Dorado” dazzled the eyes 
of many who knew little or nothing of the intricacies of the 
science of policy and premium. A sort of insurance boom 
was in full swing; and as it is with nearly every kind of specu- 
lative boom, whether it be in connection with oil, rubber, or 
any other marketable commodity, the moths flickered around 
the flame and some were scorched, through the lack of good 
judgment. The numerous stories that could have been told of 
the all too many unsuccessful insurance ventures of the past 
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were apparently overlooked. Those who had come into the 
possession of sudden wéalth were easily led by the lure of fur- 
ther riches. So common did the delusion become just at this 
period, that the current advice of one speculator to another 
would be, “If you want to make money, get into the insurance 
business,” whereas in 1922 they would be more liable to say, 
“Tf you don’t want to lose money, get out of it.” 


NuMERous FAILURES FOLLOWING THE WAR 


Many offices came to grief through the over-congestion that 
followed the war period, but others were promoted and kept 
running when any insurance man with half an eye to business 
knew full well that they could not possibly succeed. 

Some of the smaller companies that have since passed into 
oblivion, or sold out to others at a big loss to shareholders, car- 
ried on in an elaborate style to the last. One or two of these 
concerns had palatial buildings erected, in which to house highly 
paid officials, marble-topped counters were in great demand 
and an awe-inspiring atmosphere surrounded them, even to 
such an extent as to keep business at a distance. This last 
statement is not in the slightest degree overrated, because many 
of these offices commenced operations in such a grandiose man- 
ner that real business men began to look askance, even at the 
beginning. 

There is one very important factor connected with these all 
too numerous insurance failures upon the other side of the At- 
lantic that should not be overlooked if the insurance market 
of Great Britain is to retain that prestige among international 
trade circles which it has always held. This problem, for prob- 
lem it undoubtedly is, demands the closest scrutiny into the 
affairs of insurance organizations operating in that country. 
This, of course, does not allude to the companies of very old 
standing, but more particularly refers to the new or semi-new 
organizations. In a recent case, when a company of many 
years’ standing went to the wall, it was stipulated by the offi- 
cial investigators that the only person that seemed to have lost 
nothing, but on the other hand had gained much, by means of 
a large salary, was the promoter and managing director, and 
this stipend was drawn continuously until the end. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Another habit that has been over-cultivated during recent 
years, is that of forming subsidiary companies, that are run 
in conjunction with the insurance concern, thus making pos- 
sible an inter-manipulation of funds which, to say the least, 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Thus it will be observed 
that a certain very undesirable element has pervaded the other- 
wise fairly tranquil serenity of British insurance circles. The 
existence of this particular element, unless it is speedily elim- 
inated, will cause much damage in unsuspecting quarters, The 
unqualified speculator is apparently in need of a little more 
protection than he has been accustomed to receive in the past, 
whén insurance shares are the commodities up for considera- 
tion. 

Then again there is the broader aspect to be reviewed and 
that is the adverse effect of such happenings upon the good 
name of British insurance, as a vital part of the whole inter- 
national commercial fabric. These latter interests can best be 
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looked after and protected by the insurance fraternity of Great 
Britain as a body, and it is undoubtedly up to them, both ip 
their own interests and the interests of those who will follow 
after, to leave no stone unturned in the adjustment of this eyj 
that may be minute at present, but which is undoubtedly one 
that will gain ground if not coped with at an early date. The 
City Equitable Fire case was one of deliberate daring and came 
in for world-wide publicity; and there are many insurance 
men in London at the present time who are of the opinion that 
there are one or two other cases which, although of minor 
importance as compared with the above named case, could 
very well have the searchlight of public investigation fixed upon 
them. 

As previously mentioned, if indeed such a statement be at 
all necessary, the British insurance companies of the old school, 
that is, as far as their integrity is concerned, stand unblem- 
ished and with a reputation beyond dispute; and there are also 
many organizations of recent formation that come within the 
same category; therefore it is in duty to such institutions that 
a certain purifying of the atmosphere seems necessary. 


3RITISH COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In dealing with a review of the general conditions as con- 
nected with insurance on both sides of the Atlantic it will not 
be out of place to pass a few remarks upon the activities of 
British insurance companies operating in the United States. In 
general, the work of these offices has been remarkable to the 
extreme, and the success that has followed in the footsteps of 
their numerous ventures has been undoubtedly well earned. Of 
course, a number of them have from time to time found things 
not quite so much in their favor, and have had to withdraw; 
but the really strong and persistent companies have made good 
with a vengeance. In America the general insurance position 
is at the present time in a far superior condition to what it is in 
Great Britain, and insurance men in the former country can 
well congratulate themselves upon the very optimistic outlook 
for the future. 


INSURANCE CONDITIONS IN GENERAL 


Reverting to the general insurance position in Great Britain at 
the present time, the question of taxation is still one which bears 
heavily upon general operations. In the fire department, re- 
duction in premium income may or may not be expected when 
the figures for 1922 are published. Losses during the year have 
not been great and no serious conflagrations have taken place 
in Great Britain. Offices have continued their policy of advo- 
cating insurance to the value of replacing costs, and have ma- 
terially reduced the number of policies standing at pre-war 
value. A good deal of business has been effected, no doubt, by 
the revision of the cotton-mill tariff, and the general result has 
been to lower the rates of premium for these risks, mills having 
the best protection against fire receiving the greater benefits, 
and those mills classed as more hazardous being called upon to 
pay for their lack of facilities. 

Short-period policies at a premium more in keeping with the 
proportion of the annual rate have been introduced by tariff 
offices. 

In view of the possibility of a return to more normal condi- 
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tions during the present year there is every possibility in an- 
other boom in life insurance, though not perhaps on the same 
scale as during 1920. 

Of recent years, amalgamations seem to have run riot in 
Great Britain, so, what with the elimination of the smaller com- 
panies at a period when over-congestion is playing havoc, and 
the gradual joining up of the larger concerns, it will in the 
near future be a battle of the giants with a vengeance. There 
are a number of insurance men who do not think that such a 
turn of events is quite one of the best things that could happen, 
because a little new blood now and again not only promotes 
healthy competition, but undoubtedly renders assistance to 
the policyholders. Nobody in Great Britain wants to see the 
insurance affairs of that country controlled by the elite few, 
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unless it is these gentry themselves; so it will be readily ob- 
served that in order to get the affairs of that country once more 
upon the old standard basis of the past many adjustments will 
have to be made. Regarding the future of insurance, both in 
Great Britain and the United States, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the prospects of both nations are good; but in view 
of the fact that the former was engaged in conflict during the 
late war for a much longer period than the United States, it 
will be naturally understood that the insurance market in ques- 
tion will take some little time to recover its pre-war status. 
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BETTER SURETY BUSINESS BASED ON ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE 


By F. W. 


LAFRENTZ 


President, American Surety Company 


HAVE been actively engaged in the surety insur- 
ance field for thirty years, and have seen many 
competitors come and go. My observation is that 
the reason for failure in almost every instance 
was the concentration by the management on the 
sale, leaving out of consideration acquisition cost and prevail- 
ing underlying conditions. In other words, the cry was, “Put 
the business on the books at any cost,” and the cost proved ex- 
cessive. There is a tendency in every business, it seems to 
me, to lose sight of the forest because of 


surety business which is liable to divert attention from unfavor- 
able trends in some of the component fields, which, if not 
heeded, result in disaster. 

The very diversity of the interests of the surety business 
makes it even more vital than in other cases that close touch be 
kept with economic conditions—national and international, as 
well as sectional. Only on comprehensive and intimate knowl- 
edge of social and economic trends can sound policies for the 
development and control of the surety business be properly de- 

vised and executed. Because, in the long 





run, the surety business involves just as 





the trees—to neglect the study of general 
conditions and broad trends through con- 
centrating too hard on the immediate, 
every-day task. This tendency is often 
stronger in those lines which, like that of 
surety, require a widely scattered selling 
force, each unit of which is very naturally 
preoccupied with the problems of the hour 
aid of the locality. And, on the other 
hand, central-office officials are too fre- 
quentely immersed in the routine of man- 
agement to get a vivid and continuous view 
of the whole scene. 


Crose Toucn Wirt Economic Conpt- 
TIONS Is VITAL 
And yet, of course, as with all others, 











much the staking of the company’s re- 
sources on economic conditions as on hu- 
man nature. 

There is no reason why, with the facili- 
ties a well-organized surety company has 
for study of business conditions, it should 
risk excessive losses through ignoring 
dangerous trends and developments—nor 
why it should miss the opportunity of 
profits by being unaware of new or grow- 
ing fields and possibilities for business. 

The ideal arrangement is one which 
takes advantage of these facilities—in 
which each agent is a co-operating econ- 
omist, as it were, who observes, studies 
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; and reports conditions in his territory. It 





is the function of the central office to use 











the surety business and its profitable op- 
eration ultimately depend on favorable 
economic conditions. It is true that, because it serves so many 
diverse fields of commerce, industry and other human activi- 
ties and needs, the surety business should have a more even 
history than many others. Unfavorable conditions in one field 
are usually more than compensated for by favorable conditions 
In other fields. But it is this very fortunate nature of the 


these localized pictures in getting its na- 
tional view and in turn communicating its own knowledge to 
the local agents—facts and their interpretations and_ their 


bearing on local problems. 


How Surety Prorits ARE RELATED TO GENERAL CONDITIONS 
Without going into questions of underwriting and without 
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attempting to be comprehensive, this article will give a few 
examples of how results in the surety business are vitally con- 
nected with general economic conditions. 

Any considerable inequality in conditions between different 
economic fields or large classifications of the population should 
be studied carefully. A good example of this is the case of 
bank depository bonds (and fidelity bonds on executive offi- 
cials of banks). In recent years, for instance, the purchasing 
power of the agricultural producer has been strikingly lower 
than that of the industrial community. The disparity is even 
now marked. Such a condition must inevitably result in finan- 
cial strain in farm communities and the urban centers de- 
pendent on them—and consequently on numbers of small banks 
which finance agricultural operations. And this strain must 
sooner or later be reflected in the closing of banks or the mis- 
use of funds by officials who are hard pressed. On the other 
hand, such relief measures for agriculture as those recently 
passed by Congress should have a real strengthening influence 
on the smaller financial institutions. 

The community which is dependent largely on a single in- 
dustry or on a single crop, every student of economics agrees, 
is more easily affetced by adverse conditions in periods of 
economic flux. It is usually less able to withstand severe or 
sustained strain, because when that particular industry or crop 
is in difficulties the principal source of livelihood of the com- 
munity is endangered. This is an important fact to remem- 
ber, not only in deciding policies in particular localities, but 
also to take into consideration in making a national composite 
picture of economic conditions. 

Another type of economic condition which may have an 
effect on surety bonds—contract bonds, in this case—may be 
illustrated by the situation which may develop in the construc- 
tion field during the coming summer. It is obvious, of course, 
when construction falls off in volume there is a corresponding 
decline in contract bond business, both on private and public 
works. But this conditon of less volume is frequently compen- 
sated for in part by a lower loss ratio. On the other hand, 
when there is a building boom, as there is now, and will prob- 
ably be during the summer, there are possibilities of danger 
which must not be overlooked. At such times there is often 
so much work available that some of the weaker builders and 
contractors frequently get larger contracts than they can safely 
handie—and such conditions should be taken into consideration. 


EFFECTS OF SHORTAGE IN LABor AND MATERIALS 

Another dangerous tendency which a building boom may de- 
velop is with regard to labor and materials. Even though 
there may be no actual shortage of materials and supplies, de- 
livery conditions may be such as to cause serious delays. 
During the coming building season there will probably be a 
shortage of labor, both skilled and unskilled, due in part to the 
inadequate number of young men entering into the building 
trades, and in part to the immigration restrictions. While 
contracts usually provide specifically against penalties where 
delay is due to strikes, they do not allow for labor shortages. 
Such inadequacy may so effect work as to cause loss and con- 
sequent inability to complete the work. 

Even those departments of the surety business which deal 
primarily with personal probity are affected by economic con- 
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ditions. Leaving aside questions of bail bonds and $0-called 
crime waves, the extent of crimes against property, such as de- 
falcations, misuse of funds and similar fraud and abuse of 
trust, are to an important degree connected with general eco. 
nomic conditions. A period of rising living costs may cayse 
an economic strain which may in turn result in the breakinc 
down of the personal moralé of those whose characters may 
develop flaws. A period of depression after boom times, when 
people who have developed expensive tastes and living habits 
find themselves unable to maintain them, may result in similar 
strain. A period of abnormal turnover among employees jn 
positions of trust—as during or after the war—at times whey 
wages and salaries are rising owing to shortage of employees, 
may be also a period of an abnormal loss ratio on fidelity 
bonds. As for burglaries, hold-ups, robberies, and crimes of 
similar nature, a period of acute depression of any duration 
may cause abnormal tendencies towards these. Similarly, a 
period when certain classes of the population are making larger 
incomes than they can manage, and they express their inad- 
equacy in ostentation, there may be excessive incitement to 
such crimes. 


ForEIGN Events ARE Orten Important Here 

It is not enough to know our national situation, because what 
happens on the other side of the world has often a very marked 
effect on our national economic condition. And, besides that, 
almost every foreign event, often some which are apparently 
insignificant, has some direct bearing on some specific phase of 
Take the case of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr as an example. This may yet have serious effects 
on our national business situation. But there are also such 
direct effects as that on the coal situation, wnich should be of 
interest to the surety companies. The elimination of the Ruhr 
region as a coal-producing and exporting area has again 
brought this country into the world market as a seller of coal, 
in spite of the recent domestic shortage. This will probably 
create opportunities in the next few months for those types of 
surety bonds used in foreign trade—particularly bonds assuring 
delivery—in an industry which does not often call for such 
services. Yet to the casual observer such an event as the repa- 
rations controversy may appear to have no bearing on the 
surety business. 

It is such a world-wide economic picture as that which has 
been roughly sketched which in the future must more and more 
guide the surety business. Some who may be interested in 
sheer volume of premiums, rather than in profits, may find 
such guidance a restriction. But those who seek to place the 
business on a scientific basis—which is the safe basis—must 
develop the technique of grounding policies and methods on a 
sound knowledge and understanding of economic facts. 


American business. 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF LABOR 


By Morcan B. BraINnarD 


President, Attna Life Insurance Company 


ECENTLY a large company carrying a group life in- 
surance policy on its employees, faced with the neces- 
r sity of retrenchment, decided to allow the policy to 
lapse. The insurance had been taken during the war, 
probably in the hope that it might have some beneficial 
effect on the labor turnover. The conclusion had been reached 
that it had failed largely in its purpose, that labor turnover was 
not the company’s present concern and that the employees cared 
little or nothing for it, anyway. But if the officials expected 
the announcement would be received with indifference, they 
were marked for surprise and disappointment. The declaration 
brought forth expressions of disapproval and of open protest. 
So the company reconsidered and _ finally 


a great volume of group business was placed on the books ot 
the companies writing it during the years from 1917 to 1920. 


Tue READJUSTMENT PERIOD AFTER THE WAR 

Following the expansion in industry during the war and the 
unexpected boom in industry for two years after the close of 
the war, there came a period of contraction, readjustment and 
retrenchment. Workmen were laid off by the thousands. Jobs 
became scarce and labor superabundant. In a few months’ time 
the law of supply and demand had stabilized labor with com- 
plete effectiveness where a short time before every device had 
failed and the once favorite selling-point of the group insur- 
ance salesman was made quite ineffective. 

With the slowing down of industrial 





the announcement was made that the group 
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policy would be continued if the men 
really wanted it and were willing to con- 
tribute substantially toward its cost. The 
insurance company was then authorized to 
canvass the individual employees to learn 
their sentiment and to get the applications 
for insurance, and, as a result, the policy 
was renewed upon a contributory basis. If 
employees want the insurance enough to 
ask for it and show a willingness to pay a 
large share of its cost, it is evident that it 
is not without value in their eyes. 

Group insurance in one form or another 
had been written for several years before 
the war, but it was near the end of the war 
that it got its great impetus. At that time 
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taxes, it was inevitable that when the time 
came for the searching of accounts for the 
purpose of cutting and eliminating ex- 
penses, group insurance should appear fair 
game to the accountants and, as was to be 
expected, some group policies were allowed 
to lapse. But the one trenchant fact in 
connection with these economies is that 
through all this period by far the greater 
number of these policies were continued in 
force. 

And why? Probably there were several 
I‘mployers realized that it was 





reasons. 
social service of the very best type and that 
it made for good report in the community. 
Also, through the administration of group 
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labor was scarce and was desperately 
needed in all industries involved in any way 
in the production of war materials. Competition for labor was 
keen. Not only were wages increased to limits never before 
approached, but every expedient suggested as of any possbile 
value in attracting and retaining such competent help as could 
he spared from the firing lines in France was tried. One of 
the things suggested was group insurance. It was felt that the 
free gift of life insurance to employees might have a beneficial 
effect. Anyhow, profits at that time were enormous and the 
excess profits taxes correspondingly heavy so that the cost of 
an experiment with group insurance was negligible. Insurance 
agents and brokers, always alert for timely arguments, were 
not slow to seize upon the employer’s crying need and they 
used the labor-stablizing point for all it was worth. As a result. 
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insurance they were spared the occasional 
embarrassments of determining what measure of charitable 
relief was expected and due from them to the families 
of deceased employees. But undoubtedly the most potent 
factor of all in keeping these policies in force was that the men 
themselves valued the insurance and wanted it continued. They 
had had the protection and perhaps during the excitement and 
pressure of the war period they had not given it much thought ; 
but to have it suddenly taken away meant a real deprivation to 
them, and, undoubtedly, the announcement that it would termi- 
nate not infrequently brought forth protest and the plea for con- 
tinuation, even, if need be, at the expense of the employees 
themselves, just as it did in the case cited above. There had 
come to their knowledge the cases of fellowmen that had died 
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and whose families had received almost immediately much 
needed relief in the shape of ready money amounting to a 
thousand or two thousand dollars or to a year’s salary perhaps, 
and this relief without fuss, embarrassment or red tape and free 
from the odor of charity, and the thought that in the event of 
their own death their dependents would receive the same sort 
of relief was pleasant and reassuring. Deprived of this protec- 
tion, they would not have quite the same worth to their families, 
and to restore themselves to the same basis of value they would 
be obliged to procure insurance through the ordinary channels. 
That would mean the making of application for regular life 
insurance, the undergoing of a medical examination and the 
payment of regular life insurance rates. Many would refrain 
from applying for insurance purely through inertia or ignorance, 
while others would be deterred by doubts in their minds as to 
their ability to pass the examination. Not frequently there 
would be the certain knowledge that the medical examination 
could not be passed. No wonder, then, that labor is reluctant 
to give up its group insurance. 


THE CONTRIBUTORY GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 

The fact that employees have learned what group insurance 
is and what it is worth to them and have come to want it. and 
to ask for it is undoubtedly the reason back of the more recent 
development of the contributory group insurance plan and 
back of its present great popularity. 

In contributory group insurance each employee pays a flat 
amount of premium per $1000 of insurance, irrespective of his 
age. The employer pays the balance, but never less than one- 
fourth of the total premium cost. There is some resemblance 
here to assessment insurance. But the weaknesses and dangers 
of the latter plan have been removed. The cost to the employees 
is so low that practically all of them apply for the insurance, 
and since the average age in an industrial group remains prac- 
tically constant, the average rate is kept down. Also the low 
rates make the insurance attractive to the young men as well as 
to the older ones. Under the contributory plan, the cost to the 


employees is from fifty to sixty cents per month for each $1099 
of insurance. At this low cost it has been found that they 
eagerly avail themselves of the insurance, and the facts that they 
apply for the insurance and contribute to its cost show that 
they appreciate it. The plan is free from any taint of paternal. 
ism, and labor organizations do not antagonize it. There jg 
coercion neither on the part of the employer nor of the insuring 
company. Every employee is free to accept or to decline the 
insurance. This is one of the things that make the contributory 
plan of group insurance appeal both to the employer and 
the employee. The American workman is independent and 
proud and he wants his pay in his pay envelope. He claims the 
right to spend his wages as he sees fit and not as his employer 
directs. Besides, people value something which costs some- 
thing more than if it apparently costs them nothing. It is true 
that the insurance companies, acting upon sound insurance 
principles, will not accept a group for coverage unless at least 
75 per cent of the eligible employees subscribe to the plan. In 
practice this rule has been quite unnecessary because it has 
always been found that a proportion greater than that have 
voluntarily come into the group. 

In conclusion, it may be well to indicate to what extent group 
insurance has been already applied in this country. The six 
leading Eastern companies writing this insurance show by 
their annual statements at the close of last year a total of more 
than a billion and three-quarters of life insurance in force upon 
the lives of about 1,700,000 employees. The year 1922 was not 
notable for great industrial activity, yet during that year ap- 
proximately 200,000 more lives were covered in this way for 
$274,000,000 of insurance. The business written during the 
first four months of 1923 would indicate that the new business 
for the present year will be more than double what it was in 


1922. 
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FACTORS IN PLATE GLASS INSURANCE RATING 


By W. F. Moore 


Plate Glass Insurance Rate-Maker 


=)]BOUT six years ago conditions in plate glass insur- 
‘] ance became so acute that the companies engaged in 
this type of insurance began to seek for the reasons, 
and for some means of securing relief. The war and 
its attendant market disturbances had sent the price of glass 
replacements so high that loss ratios were passing the point of 





safety. 

No adequate means for keeping rates in check had been 
established, and, to a great extent, premiums were quoted based 
upon what the competing company was willing to accept, the 
result being that the plate glass insurance business had drifted 
into a losing proposition. When this situation became accentu- 
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ated by the very material advance in the replacement market it 
was evident that some means must be sought to establish rates 
that had a direct relationship to the frequency of loss and to 
the cost of replacement. 

The first step was to ascertain the loss ratio, at a give 
market price of glass, furnished and set, in each State and in 
numerous large cities. This was done in order to enable the 
rate-maker to differentiate between the hazards of the various 
localities and the result reflected the frequency of loss due in 
part to the more or less hazardous nature of the particular 
locality. 

When a differential for various localities had been established, 
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the next step was to take the results of the past year on the 
phasis of premiums earned and losses incurred and thus deter- 
ie the earned premium loss ratio, or, in other words, the 


mit : : : 
1 loss cost in dollars of each $100 of premiums earned, 


actua eee 
when computed at existing rates. 

If the market price of the cost of replacements has advanced 
or declined above or below the average cost during the period 
covered by the foregoing computation, the increase or decrease 
will be observed in the actual losses which the insurer will be 
required to pay in the future and until another change in the 
market occurs, and the expected loss ratio will be similarly 
afiected thereby. 

In either event it is necessary to make a change in the rates 
proportionate to the increase or decrease in market prices, be- 
cause the cost of replacement of glass has a more direct influence 
on the ultimate results than have changes in the cost of com- 
modities on any other kind of insurance. 


INSURANCE Is AN AGREEMENT TO REPLACE 

The insurance of plate glass differs from other kinds of in- 
surance in that it is in effect an agreement to replace certain 
lights of glass, when br ken, or to pay the market price of such 
replacement at the time of the break. No amount of insurance 
is involved and it will be manifest that if the premium charge 
is based upon a low market price and the loss occurs at a time 
when the market price has materially advanced the insurer must 
pay a loss for which he really has received no premium. There 
is no protection of a coinsurance provision, and what appears 
as an advance in rate is in fact merely a requirement that the 
assured shall take out a sufficient amount of insurance at the 
same rate, the premium being greater because the insurer must 
accumulate sufficient funds to pay the losses. 

An illustration will be found in the methods used by fire in- 
surance companies when values increase. In such times, and it 
has been quite common in recent years, the fire insurance com- 
panies advise their policyholders that values having increased 
it will be necessary for the insured to increase his insurance or 
stand in danger of becoming a coinsurer with the company in 
the event of partial loss, or suffer a financial set-back if the loss 
be total. The rate is not necessarily increased, but, by reason of 
the greater amount of insurance, the premium is greater. 

If the plate glass insurance companies were provided with 
the coinsurance protection possessed by the fire insurance com- 
panies, there would be no necessity for changing the rates on 
account of changes in the market for glass. 


CoINSURANCE PLAN Not APPLICABLE 
The coinsurance plan, however, is not applicable to plate 
glass insurance because the policy of insurers has always been 
to sell service, and, as stated, above, the insurance is in reality an 
agreement to replace glass, not to merely indemnify to a certain 
given amount. 
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In other lines of insurance the longer the period of experi- 
ence under observation, the more accurate will be the final de- 
ductions, barring, of course, special reasons for radical changes 
in frequency of loss. This is true of lines of insurance providing 
a stipulated amount of insurance, which limits the amount of 
the loss of the insurer to the sum named in the policy. In plate 
glass insurance, on the other hand, it is reasonable to base a 
future rate upon the actual experience of the previous full 
calendar year, taking into consideration the average market 
costs during that year and applying as a rating factor any 
change from such average market cost by addition to or de- 
duction from the actual loss on each $100 of premium during 
such previous year, in order to produce a normal loss ratio. 

It will be clear that if the actual loss of the year under con- 
sideration was below normal and there has been a material 
increase in price of replacements, the necessary increase in 
rate will be less than the increase in the cost of replacements, 
and if the previous actual loss was greater than normal, the in- 
crease in premium should be sufficient to make up the excessive 
loss ratio and also the advance in cost of replacement. 


Tue NorMAL Loss RATIO 


In reaching what is termed a normal loss ratio the average 
ratio of expense, including commissions, is considered, together 
with a small provision for contingencies and profit. The balance 
of the premium is allotted to the payment of losses. 

Recently a conference of casualty insurance companies 
adopted cretain new rules as to agencies and commissions which, 
it is believed, will reduce acquisition costs, and such reduction 
in expense will benefit the insured by increasing the estimated, 
expected loss ratio to the same extent, so that the premium rate 
reached will be reduced proportionately. 

In recent rate changes an estimate has been made of the 
reduction in acquisition cost, which will stand until comparisons 
can be made which will show the actual saving. This, it would 
seem, cannot be determined until a sufficient period has elapsed 
to establish the average acquisition cost under the new rules, 
as compared to the former average at which time the formula 
for adjusting premiums to losses may be definitely determined. 

The present condition of the plate glass market is such as to 
With 
a continued rise in prices and the fact that stocks of glass in 
all parts of the country are low, there seems to be an outlook 
for conditions in the plate glass market similar to those that 


cause plate glass insurance underwriters much concern. 


existed in 1920, when all plate glass insurance companies suf- 
fered serious loss. It is hoped, however, that by keeping in close 
touch with market conditions and adjusting rates from time 
to time accordingly, this may be avoided. 
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INSURING CATASTROPHES 


By Tlenry W. Ives 
Of Henry W. Ives & Company 


“The strange Catastrophe of Affairs now at London’”—Bishop Burnett—1643 


OULD Burnett, of 1643 fame, now write the His- 
tory of the World War of 1914, nearly 300 years 
after his death, he would undoubtedly have a more 
complete and defined idea of the real results of catas- 
trophes under our present-day mode of operations and wars, 
as compared to London affairs of 1643. But we are not going 
to deal in World Wars or League of Nations affairs here, only 
in the problem of our industrial condition from a compensation 
insurance standpoint. 

What is a catastrophe, why is it, and what is the prevention 
or protection against its happening? 

In the past ten or fifteen years, compensation laws have 
been enacted by the legislatures of almost all our States, mak- 
ing it compulsory that the employers of 
labor be responsible to their employees for 
continuation of compensation to them or 
their dependents in the event of accidents 
resulting in disability or death. Imme- 
diately, the greatest bugbear of the fire in- 
surance underwriters is thrown into the 
dangers to be contended with by labor 
employers; namely, catastrophe, or the 
heavy loss of life and limb by an accident 
beyond the human power of prevention. 

In the old days, the reason, the fault and 
direct responsiblity of the employer or 
owner for the accident or catastrophe had 
to be proven in the courts of justice, un- 
der the phase of common law liability, and 
seldom, if ever, could the law put its finger 
on any one guilty person or persons. Now, 
no matter the cause, reason or fault, the 
loss of life, limb or health must be com- 
pensated and the liability is definitely fixed. 
other Triangle fire will not leave poverty, want and devastation 
among three hundred or four hundred families. But each and 
every injured individual or dependent, in event of death, will 
be compensated on a scale of wages fixed by State commissions, 
and that proprietor must answer, under the law, for such obli- 
gations or be punished as the law prescribes. 

In our great industrial plants the exposure of hundreds and 
thousands of lives to one single accident, such as an explo- 
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sion, fire, collapse, etc., is gruesome in the extreme. Imme- 
diately we say “explosion and loss of life,” our mind automa- 
tically jumps to the coal mine. And no better class of pro- 
duction offers better lessons of bitter experience than coal 
mines. But stop and think of our needle industries and “small 
article” factories and the like, where hundreds of employees 
are massed together by floors, one on top of the other, where 
the chance of escape is so far removed as to be almost negli- 
gible, should the catastrophe be of the worst nature. These 
employees are, in the face of danger, ‘“sheep”—brainless, 
senseless, and mad; loss of life is not from the accident, but 
from stampede; loss of human power to stop and think and 
reason; the thought of the mass—one thought; get out, the 
same time, the same place, the same way; 
result—death and destruction. It needs no 
elucidation ; we all know the history of the 
great accidents. 

Insurance, which is the greatest succor 
after disaster, must, therefore, be provided. 
Ilence, we have originated and devised 
the scheme of selling the so-called “excess 
catastrophe” contracts, not only for the so- 
termed “self-insurer,’ but for the insur- 
ance carrier, thereby protecting loss ratios, 
as well as disasters. 

The Woodward Mine loss 
weeks ago, costing the insurance compa- 
nies several hundred thousand dollars, is a 
most striking example of catastrophe pro- 
tection. The monies due dependents in 
this case were deposited in the banks of 
Birmingham, Alabama, within fifteen days 
by the companies carrying catastrophic 1- 
surance and reinsurance on this mine. Not “safety last,” but 
“safety first,” is the fundamental principle of this form of in- 
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THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION—ITS PART IN RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 


3y Tuomas W. BLacKpurN 


Secretary and Counsel, American Life Convention 


HE American Life Convention was originated at 
- € St. Louis, Mo., January 30, 1906. It is there- 
WB) fore a little more than seventeen years old. Six- 
VW teen companies were present at the St. Louis meet- 
ing. The membership to-day is 150 companies. 
Nine States were represented by the assembled executives, 
when J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kansas City Life, was 
elected first president of the American Life Convention. To- 
day forty States are included. 

In 1906 the business of life insurance was experiencing a 
revolution. The great institution was menaced by radical an- 
tagonists, merciless critics and lack of harmony among the com- 
panies and their representatives. The agent was an Ishmaelite 
and the company an object of suspicion and reproach. 

Legislatures, muck rakers, radicals of every sort, publicists 
and Federal and State officials were either 
hestile or neutral. The beneficent purpose 
of life insurance was overlooked in press 
and public address. The president of the 
United States seemed to regard the solid 
institutions which carried the life insurance 
policies of the country as proper subjects 
for Federal control, to curb their alleged 
rapacity and protect their policyholders. 

Competition forcing co-operation in com- 
merce had resulted in combines and trusts. 
It was vociferously asserted that the great 
life insurance companies were silent part- 
ners of the wicked associations and com- 
bines which “were robbing the people,” in 
the parlance of the proletariat and profes- 
sional agitator. 





CoMPETITION WAS FIERCE 

The companies were fighting each other 
in the Kilkenny cat fashion. The agents 
reputation and integrity of all companies except their own. 
Courtesy was unknown and co-operation yet unborn. “The big 
Eastern companies” not only made faces at each other, but by 
common consent regarded the young institutions just emerging 
into the light with cold indifference, haughty disdain or positive 
hostility. 

To-day legal reserve life insurance as an institution is not 
torn by selfish competition. The companies regard themselves 
as parts of a great co-operative fiduciary enterprise. Competi- 
tion and combination, in their baneful and gainseeking sense, 
are practically obsolete. The public never before held legal 


were attacking the 
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reserve life insurance in so high esteem. The meritorious 
record of fifty years, marred as it was by the explosion of 1905, 
has nevertheless been continuous. Panics, pestilence, war and 
pernicious propaganda have failed to shake the institution. It 
is the belief of American citizens generally that life insurance 
as a financial fortress, holding the results of thrift and protect- 
ing widows, orphans, business, beneficiaries and policyholders, 


is impregnable. 


Now AN UNSELFISH INSTITUTION 

The altruistic attitude of the executives of the business as a 
whole now influences every branch of the details of this 
supremely unselfish commercial achievement. The salesmen 
and the individual officials alike see a great continuing, co- 
operative, helpful, sympathetic association fcr the welfare of 
humanity. The profits individuals derive 

from directing its movements are second- 
ary. The agent is rapidly asserting his 
right to a professional status, with dignity, 
righteousness and missionary zeal as his 
The wide distribution 
of life insurance assets and their contribu- 


tion to the prosperity of States and Nation 
are now recognized. 


capital in business. 


While human organizations must be sub- 
ject to human frailties, and selfishness and 
avarice cannot be entirely eradicated from 
human undertakings, the great, glowing 
fact is that in no other business’ is the 
Golden Rule so profitable as in the activi- 
ties of life insurance, from the field solici- 
tor to the president of the greatest com- 
pany. 

These happy conditions are the evolution 
of the past seventeen years, and each year 
emphasizes the advantages of what fifteen years ago was ideal- 
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ism, and now is the approximate rule of action. 


CONVENTION AN Etuicat INSTRUCTOR 

The American Life Convention was the first organization of 
life insurance people to undertake ethical education of com- 
panies, executives and field representatives. It has steadfastly 
insisted upon courteous interchange of information and striven 
faithfully to adhere to the program of its fundamental law, as 
it appeared in the first draft and remains unchanged in its con- 
stitution : 


“The American Life Convention is organized for the pur- 
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pose of encouraging, upholding and maintaining the business of 
life insurance; the dissemination of information regarding the 
science of the business of life insurance; the upbuilding of 
correct principles in the conduct of the business of life insur- 
ance; the establishment and maintenance of confidence be- 
tween the management of the companies composing the organi- 
zation and their policyholders; the correction of any abuses 
which may arise in the methods of transacting the business of 
life insurance ; the promotion of co-operation, acquaintance and 
exchange of ideas among the executive officers of its member- 
ship, and any and all things incident to the welfare of insur- 
ers, insured, and the public in relation to the business.” 

The American Life Convention was a pioneer. Its co-work- 
ing organizations, the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
in being years before the Convention was born, and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, and Association of Life 
Agency Officers, junior in years, have cheerfully extended the 
right hand of fellowship. They have given invaluable support 
to the American Life Convention in the common endeavor to 
educate America to the real merits of the great business of life 
insurance. 

Achievement has not halted these altruistic and important 
incidents. Details of much merit and immense consequence to 


the business at large, and especially to the member companies of 
the American Life Convention, might be enumerated. They 
are perhaps sufficiently well known to warrant omitting men. 

g men- 
og : val é is the 
recognition of the preliminary term method of valuation by the 
legislature of the State of New York. This removes from the 


tion of them, except to remark that the last great one 


laws of all the states a statute which has for years been g 
stumbling block to complete co-operation. 

The American Life Convention is not boasting of its accom- 
plishment in this field of common endeavor, but recites the 
facts without claiming to be solely instrumental in bringing 
them to pass. If it is entitled to special credit, that fact in 
not warrant any claim that it has done more than its share of 
the good work in which it led the procession of cO-operating in- 
fluences. The solid front presented by our companies, domi- 
ciled as they now are in forty American states, has made the 
American Life Convention a potent factor in the field for the 
welfare of the business generally. The friendly attitude of 
non-member companies has been an important source of addi- 


tional strength. 
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BY-PRODUCTS OF 


FIRE INSURANCE 


3y Ernest VAUGHAN SuLLIvAN, of Tue Sprcratror Staft 


HEN the business of writing insurance first 
started up in the United States life was much 
simpler than it is at present. Most of the eco- 
nomic problems encountered to-day were then 
practically unknown. Certainly they were far 
less important. But the hazards of life and death 
were much the same, and the transportation of merchandise was 

perhaps attended by even greater risks of loss than in modern 

times. Due to the abundance and accessibility of timber as com- 
pared with other construction materials, buildings were almost 
invariably of wood. Thus there developed a fire hazard greater 
than in any other country in the world, in part due to inflam- 
mable construction and in part due to carelessness arising from 
the abundance of material for rebuilding on every hand. ‘These 
three hazards so far overshadowed any others that may have 
threatened the economic progress of that day that the develop- 
fire, marine 

















ment of insurance naturally fell into three classes 
and life. It was many years before the population of the coun- 
try became sufficiently dense to create a real demand for casu- 
alty lines. 

The business of fire insurance itself progressed rapidly in 
equal ratio as the country advanced and the property at risk 
increased. The companies were able to show continued 
growth year after year because of the increase in values out- 
standing. Of course, there were many setbacks and many 
examples of bad underwriting, but a number of the present- 
day companies have been serving the American public year 
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after year since the early days of the existence of these United 
States of America. The supply of wood appeared inexhaust- 
ible; values remained low enough so that the appearance of 
new hazards did not seem alarming from an economic stand- 
point. 

Eventually, however, this condition ceased. The timber 
supply began to ebb markedly, and the rapid increase in values 
began to have effect. The use of steel, stone and cement for 
construction and the practice of fireproof methods led to a 
slowing down in the heretofore ever-increasing premium in- 
come. Of course, the country still continues to develop, and 
while it does, the premium income on fire insurance may be 
expected to increase, but not as rapidly as in former days. 

Two factors now entered into a broadening of the classes of 
business transacted by fire insurance companies, the first 
being a desire to find new avenues for progress; the second, 
the increasing rise in values, making a real demand in the 
business world for coverages previously unobtainable in this 
country. Thus the ‘‘side-lines” of fire insurance have come 
about. Understanding, then, that the development of these 
side lines has come naturally with the economic progress of the 
country, every fire insurance agent should keep in mind that he 
ought to be selling more and more of them every day. He 
must judge his own business progress by his increase in pre- 
mium income in the side lines. In the future that must be the 
real standard of fire insurance agency development, as well as 
fire insurance company development. 
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The most productive of all the fire insurance side lines has 
heer: automobile insurance, and without doubt the development 
of this line has been exceptional. Through it the field of fire 
insurance has been enormously increased, and that with star- 
tling rapidity. In fact, so rapidly has this line come forward 
as to leave the underwriting departments little opportunity for 
the development of sound methods. Its development has been 
in no sense characteristic of normal tendencies in other lines, 
and as yet there is no certainty that the whole present-day 
system of underwriting may not be changed to-morrow. 

“If automobile insurance has been the leading side line it is 
only because of conditions. More logically, use and occupancy 
insurance should lead. Use and occupancy coverage protects 
the business man against the large and certain losses which 
follow a fire by reason of the fact that he must move his 
business to new quarters or discontinue until the property is 
rebuilt. In cases involving the partial destruction of a plant, 
moving may be out of the question, and, in any case, there is 
distinct and heavy loss, occurring at a time when it can be ill- 
It has been definitely shown that the possibilities of 
No agent who studies his business 


afforded. 
the line are tremendous. 
carefully can fail to make a success in selling it, chiefly for the 
reason that it is in real demand, although not well enough 
It needs only to be pushed 
Like most of the fire 


understood to sell over the counter. 
to become a real factor in the business. 
insurance lines, the agent writing the policy must have an under- 
standing of his business, as there are plenty of chances for 
costly errors which in the end antagonize policyholders. 

Time was when a householder or business firm installed in 
rented quarters and later burned out had to stand all the loss 
occasioned by the necessity of finding new quarters; likewise 
the landlords lost their rent until the property was restored. 
The days when rental values were low enough so that such 
losses were of comparatively small moment are gone, ap- 
parently forever. To-day the rental value of improved prop- 
erty is of staggering size, and the loss of two or three months’ 
income is a matter to think about. In the more congested 
residential sections, and most residential sections are congested 
nowadays, the necessity of looking for a new home and the 
prospect of having to pay greatly increased rent is one which 
no provident family head faces unconcernedly. So there has 
developed real need for lines of insurance which will supple- 
ment the direct fire loss by providing for the indirect losses 
occasioned by non-occupation of burned property. Practically 
all companies write rent and rental value and leasehold insur- 
ance to cover these contingencies, and the value of such cover- 
age has been particularly demonstrated during the past few 
years when the need for every available bit of building space 
has been imperative. That building conditions have improved 
somewhat recently in no way lessens the value of these lines, 
and the fact the public has had an opportunity te appreciate 
their worth should prove a stimulus to the sale of them. Wide- 
awake agents are finding them the best of any of the side lines 
lor the development of new business. 

A form of coverage closely analogous to those above referred 
to is known as loss of profits. This cover operates to protect 
a business house from the loss of use of its investment by pay- 
ing to the firm its regular schedule of profit during the time 
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its business is suspended. The moral hazards of this line are 
so nicely overcome that the buyer can easily recognize the fair- 
ness and justice of the policy form. ‘This is one of the strong 
points of that class of business. Loss of profits insurance 
naturally appeals to small or newly organized firms which have 
for one reason or another been unable to accumulate a surplus 
to carry them over a large period of stringency. There are 
many firms depending upon the ability of their executives to 
maintain business at a profit without regard to economic 
changes, but the best general manager in the world cannot pay 
dividends from the earnings of a burned-up plant, unless he 
is sufficiently astute to buy loss of profit insurance. 

Another group of side lines which have sold well are those 
having to do with the transportation of personal effects, there 
being three such coverages—tourists’ baggage, salesmen’s 
samples and transit floaters. The value of these lines has been 
appreciably enhanced by the inability of the railroads to handle 
the tremendous traffic increases of recent years. Traveling 
salesmen and tourists have too often found their samples or 
personal baggage lost or destroyed through accident or care- 
lessness. An insurance policy is by far the easiest method of 
finding protection against such losses, which are generally ex- 
ceedingly annoying, and may be serious to people of restricted 
means. One such loss, or direct knowledge of one, is usually 
convincing enough to make it easy for an enterprising agent to 
sell this line on the strength of it. 

The industrial development of the country has brought with 
it labor disturbances of so serious a nature as to have caused 
enormous losses to property. The insurance companies have 
recognized the existence of such a hazard for many years, and 
riot and civil commotion policies have been marketed for a 
long time. In all industrial centers the agent who keeps him- 
self posted on the labor situation will find this line easy to sell 
at the psychological moment, that being whenever there is new 
evidence of labor unrest or new or increased agitation for 
labor organization. Such things have their effect upon em- 
ployers, and they can easily be induced to protect themselves 
during moments of uneasiness. 

A natural hazard which fire insurance companies are giving 
more and more protection against is the weather, which. is an 
increasingly important factor in our commercial life. Tornado 
and hail insurance are lines that have been written for many 
years, and continue to be pushed. The hail business in the 
Western grain fields has proved profitable to the companies 
and serviceable to the assured. In certain sections where ex- 
ceptional winds are not entirely unexpected tornado (some- 
times windstorm) policies are readily salable. Actually, the 
entire country is subject to damaging winds, and the line needs 
pushing. Within the past two years rain (or snow) insurance 
has found favor with outdoor producers of all kinds. The in- 
creased interest in athletic events has contributed largely to the 
interest in this line, but country fair associations, beach and 
mountain resorts, and the like, have been glad to protect them- 
selves against the possible losses due to rain or snow. The de- 
velopment of rain coverages has proved a progressive step on 
the part of the fire insurance companies interested. 

Registered mail and parcel post insurance are lines growing 
out of the preference of many American citizens for corporate, 
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rather than governmental, protection against loss due to goods 
in transit being lost through the carelessness of postal em- 
ployees or otherwise. 

Water under pressure can create a surprising amount of 
damage if it gets free accidentally. By far the largest part of 
such damage has been through the operation of sprinkler heads 
when they should not operate. In most warehouses, factories 
and lofts where good fire protection demands that sprinkler 
systems be installed, the very installation of them, while pro- 
tecting in a large measure against a dangerous fire, opens 
up another source of loss on account of the damage which may 
occur should a head open for reasons other than a fire. Log- 
ically, if a firm equips its building with sprinklers in conformity 
with the advice of the fire insurance companies it should then 
have some means of protecting itself against the new hazard 
thus set up. The line is limited, but not so limited that there is 
not plenty of opportunity to sell a great deal more of it than is 
being sold. 

Along with the line already mentioned there is water damage, 
a really tiny side-line, which covers against the damages by 
water occasioned through agencies other than sprinkler heads. 
The losses through these sources are just as serious and just 
as likely to occur as in most of the side-lines, and there are 
plenty of people who have suffered or who see the possibilities 
of suffering in the future from water damage, so that a very 
real demand exists. It is another of these lines which needs 
to be thoroughly explained to the public in order to obtain the 
maximum premium income from it. 

In large manufacturing centers, ard sometimes elsewhere, a 
fire is occasionally preceded, accompanied or followed by ex- 
plosions which damage property untouched by the fire itself. 
Often enough the fire is caused originally by an explosion. Of 
course, explosions can and do occur without being preceded or 
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followed by fires, but the close relationship between them has 
led to the development of explosion insurance as a fire, rather 
than a casualty, line. 

Flood insurance has at times been a rather good seller, but 
the companies have found it difficult to get spread enough to 
make it profitable. People are looking for that sort of ingyy. 
ance only when dangers really threaten and otherwise it takes 
real salesmanship to sell it. 

“arthquake is another small side line that is difficult to sell 
with spread of risk and volume of premium enough to yield g 
fair average, although some companies write a respectable 
amount, and often with a profitable result. 

Aircraft insurance, which was written as a side-line, has heey 
practically discontinued, having proved very disappointing, 
Some time in the future, when conditions warrant, it eins 
again be aggressively taken up and prove a profitable line. At 
present the hazards are such as to require practically prohiti- 
tive premiums. 
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The development of the side lines of fire insurance represents 
from first to last the efforts of the business to break away from 
the limitations set by fire insurance alone. Many of the lines 
are still in a more or less experimental stage, but the develop- 
ment of them means progress both from the company and the 
agency standpoint. More and more during the past few years 
the enterprising companies have recognized the possibilities of 
the side-line business, and have gone after it energetically, 
Such companies are showing the most gratifying progress, No 
doubt, the next few years will see the introduction of more 
new lines, and thus the fire insurance agent will be given new 
fields for the exercise of his talent. 
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NEW RESEARCH BUREAU UNIQUE IN LIFE INSURANCE 


By Joun MarsuArtt Hortcomee, Jr. 


Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


HE most. significant and far-reaching development 
in life insurance in 1922.” 

Such was a recent reference to the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Insurance Bureau by a student of life 
insurance affairs when asked to give his opinion 





on what was the most important step in life insurance last year. 

The story of the creation and growth of this young and 
wholly unique life insurance organization is the story of a co- 
operative effort the equal of which it is hard to find. 

In November, 1921, a dozen life insurance companies ex- 
pressed, through their agency managers, a desire to create and 
support a sales research bureau. Few, if any, of those men 
knew exactly what could be accomplished by such a bureau, 
but they felt that the sales end of the business had many prob- 
lems which could be studied by a central office for the good of 
all the co-operating companies. 

One year later the management reported to the first annual 
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meeting of the companies that 37 members had supported the 
bureau during the year; that 10 general reports on various 
agency matters had been published, and that plans were under 
way for a considerably increased field of work. 

In the first three months of this present year the membership 
has increased to 57; a general report covering the question of 
policy loans has been published; numerous reports have been 
prepared for individual companies, and the collection of 
monthly new business figures for each State and Province has 
progressed to such a point that the companies contributing their 
figures represent over 80 per cent of the business in force im 
the United States and Canada. 

Most important of all, definite plans have been made looking 
to the preparation of material covering the problems of man- 
aging an agency, and the first outline of the subjects to be 
covered was issued on April 1. 

Not the least valuable service which the bureau has rendered 
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has been the proof that companies, old and young, large and 
small, can benefit from a co-operative effort to study problems 
which are common to all. These companies range in age from 
several which are less than ten years old to several which have 
been in business over seventy-five years, and in size from many 
which have less than fifty million in force to several whose 
total amount reaches into the billions. There are few examples 
in life insurance, or in fact in any business, where the exchange 
of ideas and the pooling of experience has met with such ready 
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response and excellent results. 


FIeELDs TO BE COVERED 
It required several months of careful consideration to decide 
exactly what fields the bureau should cover, as no previous 
work of this nature had been done; and in order to secure the 
best possible advice, an executive committee was organized 
from among the officials of the co-operat- 
ing companies. It was proposed to have 
this committee in close touch with the work 
done, and with the plans for proposed 
studies, but so generously have the various 
members given their time and thought that 
the committee has contributed far more 
than was expected of it. During 1922 
Oliver Thurman of the Mutual Benefit 
acted as chairman, and is continuing in 
that capacity during 1923. The remaining 
members are as follows: Philip Burnet, 
Continental; Charles Hommeyer, Union 
Central: G. L. Hunt, Guardian; A. N. 
Mitchell, Canada; R. HI. Rice, National 
Fidelity; W. T. Shepard, Lincoln; C. G. 
Atlantic; W. E. Taylor, 
equitable, New York. 


Taylor, Jr., 


PEPPERELL ELLERY, 


The bureau's activities are designed to 
fill the needs of each of the member com- 
panies, and it is only by frequent correspondence and confer- 
ence that such a plan can be carried out. Personal discussions 
have been held during the last year at many home offices and 
agencies, as well as at the bureau office. It appeared to the 
management that each home office should be visited during 
1922, in order that both the bureau and the companies might 
profit from the contact. As a result the bureau staff visited 
every home office in the bureau at least once and, in addition, 
covered many non-member companies. From such visits came 
much information, which was used as the basis of one of the 
early reports covering the subjects of “Functions of the Home 
Office Agency Department.” 

The results of the studies made are distributed to the mem- 
bers in reports, in correspondence with individual companies 
and in conferences. In other words, the bureau takes in a vast 
amount of material, sifts it and distributes the results to the 
members. 

Early in 1922 one company official asked if the bureau could 
collect new business figures from a group of companies 
monthly, by States and Provinces, in order to show during the 
year how business was progressing in each of those territories. 
No such figures had previously been secured, and the only pub- 
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lished reports of State totals were pubilshed in The Spectator 
Company’s Blue Book considerably after the close of the year. 
The bureau accordingly proposed to the member companies 
that each forward its own individual paid-for ordinary figures 
by States monthly ; and in a few months enough companies had 
responded so that reports began in June. From then until the 
end of the year an increasing number of companies con- 
tributed their figures; and commencing with 1923 the results 
which the bureau publishes are based on the returns of prac- 
tically all the large companies doing business in the United 
States or Canada. Each month a sheet is published showing 
the per cent of increase or decrease that the business in each 
State shows in comparison with the same month a year ago; 
and in addition, the total amount in dollars is given. Further- 
more, separate figures are given for various metropolitan dis- 
tricts, such as New York and Chicago, showing how business 
is going in those more limited territories. 
The practical uses to which these reports 
are being put are multiplying rapidly. 
Some companies make a practice of fur- 
nishing each general agent or manager with 
a copy of the report; others reproduce 
parts of the report in their monthly house 
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organs, and others use them in personal 
correspondence to stimulate or comment 
on the work of individual agencies. Gen- 
eral agents make similar use of them in 
their work with their own men. 


THE PRoBLEM OF GENERAL AGENT 

Probably the most far-reaching work yet 
planned is the study of the job of the gen- 
eral agent or manager. Many companies 
have expressed a desire to have a careful 
analysis made of the methods of suc- 
cessful agency operation. There 
many individualistic features in connection with the way an 
agency is run, but the pooling of many methods shows clearly 
the existence of certain principles of successful agency manage- 
ment. The bureau has just published for the use of the mem- 
ber companies a summary of the work of the general agent or 
manager. This summary does not attempt to give the successful 
methods in use, but it does bring together in one place the va- 
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rious duties which are performed; and it is upon this outline 
that the later publication of successful methods now in use will 
be based. The purpose of this work is to give to companies 
which are just establishing a new agency an outline of what 
successful general agents and managers are doing, and it is 
found to be useful also in giving older general agents a com- 
posite statement of these duties. Many of the bureau com- 
panies have ordered one copy of this sheet for each general 
agency, and many home-office executives are using it as the 
basis for talks at conventions, conferences, etc. 


INTERESTING AND CONSTRUCTIVE WorRK 


One of the most interesting experiences which the bureau has 
yet had has been the work of bringing together the methods 
used by successful general agents. In order to find out first 








hand what these methods are, it was necessary to go into an 
agency and discuss the matter in detail with the general agent. 
So complete has been the co-operation secured from every 
man so far approached that it is expected to analyze in this way 
the work of at least fifty agencies located in different parts of 
the country, and covering both rural and urban territories. 
Several general agents have become so interested in the study 
that they have gone to considerable personal sacrifice of their 
own time in order to secure the benefit for themselves of having 
their work carefully analyzed. 

Not only does this bureau expect to bring clearly before the 
members the fundamental principles of successful agency man- 
agement ; but it will have exceedingly valuable material on the 
subject of the establishment of new general agencies—a matter 
which is particularly important at this time, when many com- 
panies are entering new territories. 

One of the fields in which the bureau has been active is that 
of improving the methods of selecting agents. One of the early 
steps in the selection of an agent is to secure from him some 
sort of a statement covering his past history, and in most com- 
panies this statement is written. The blanks used for this 
purpose were often based largely on individual opinion, at some 
time in the past, that the answers to certain questions would be 
interesting; and a study of about fifty such blanks used for 
salesmen, in various kinds of business, brought out the sur- 
prising fact that there was only one question which was asked 
on every blank—namely, the applicant’s name. The bureau 
accordingly has studied a large number of blanks, and now 
furnishes to the member companies several blanks which have 





N earlier days of insurance history in this country, 
say in the sixties in the nineteenth century, cut- 
throat competition and bad business methods pre- 
vailed to a disheartening extent. Competitive 
literature, gotten out by individual companies, in 
which other companies were disparaged, was 
common. It also seemed to be deemed necessary for an insur- 

ance agent to “knock” competing companies to effect a sale. 

By contrast, the competition of the present day seems al- 
most millennial. Codes of ethics have been devised and 
adopted by insurance organizations, and the plane upon which 
the business is conducted, both as to official administration and 
field solicitation, has been raised to an altitude that would 

mightily surprise some of the underwriters and agents of a 

half century ago, if they could return and observe existing con- 

ditions. Not that perfection has as yet been attained in the 
business of insurance, but cooperation and good fellowship 
have brought about such vast improvements over the methods 
in vogue fifty-five years ago that it is difficult to realize that 
such changes could have been effected. j 
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BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATION IN INSURANCE 
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been prepared as a result of that study. These include a per. 
sonal history, or experience record, a judgment blank used for 
recording briefly the opinion of the person who interviews the 
applicant, a standard letter of reference or previous employers, 
and lastly, a termination record used for analyzing briefly the 
reasons for the cancellation of an agent’s contract. 

These blanks have the advantage of having been prepared 
after a study of many similar blanks, and of representing, 
therefore, the best that can be extracted from such blanks. 
Furthermore, the small company which uses only a limited 
amount of such material has the opportunity of purchasing at 
wholesale rates, for the bureau orders in large quantities from 
the printer, and can distribute at lower cost than would be pos- 
sibe for an individual company or agency. 

The purpose of research is more intelligent management, and 
the present bureau proposes to make use of past experience to 
ascertain what are the most practical methods of sales manage- 
ment. As was well put in a recent pamphlet describing the 
work—“The goal of the bureau is to furnish to the life insur- 
ance business, through a central organism, eyes for viewing 
the life insurance field in the broadest way, a central mind for 
solving life insurance problems, and a voice for expressing the 
purposes and ideals of those who serve the world through 
selling life insurance.” 
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By Rosert W. BLAKE 


Fire INSURANCE ON A More ScreEntiric Basis 

In the business of fire insurance, for example, cooperation 
between the companies has developed more scientific rating 
systems and a realization that safety is the first concern of 
both companies and their policyholders. Both parties to the 
fire insurance contract now recognize, as a rule, that rates 
must not only be fair, but adequate, in order to provide genu- 
ine protection to the insured. 

Until the National Board of Fire Underwriters was or- 
ganized, in 1866, for the purpose of working towards uniform 
rates and commissions, the fire insurance business had been in 
a chaotic state. Companies were dependent upon the judg- 
ment of their agents and their underwriters as to the suffi- 
ciency of rates, and too often the acceptance of business was 
merely the result of a determination to take it from a com- 
petitor at any necessary cut in rate. Such developments as 
schedule rating and the analysis of the main facts of the 
business by an actuarial bureau were things of the future. 
Now these have been accomplished by intelligent cooperation. 
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FiRE AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

The prophet of 1868 who would have predicted the existence 
and activity of such an organization as the Underwriters 
Laboratories, conducted by fire insurance companies, would 
have been laughed to scorn. Now, however, this public-spirited 
form of cooperation, conducted in harmony with the Na- 
tional Board of lire Underwriters and the National [Tire 
Protection Association, is accomplishing a great work in the 
prevention of fires and accidents. Underwriters and econo- 
mists groan when they consider the tremendous waste of life 
and property due to fire in these days, but it is impossible to 
tell how much greater those losses would have been, and would 
be. but for the activities of fire underwriters in the direction 


of the saving of life and property. 


AGENTS COOPERATE EFFECTIVELY 

Not only have the insurance companies shown a spirit of 
cooperation, but a large number of forward-looking agents 
have done likewise, and have already achieved excellent re- 
sults, operating through their local and State associations, and 
through the National Association of Insurance Agents. This 
body affords agents a means of collaborating with company 
organizations in the working out of problems in which both 
companies and agents are interested. 

UniteD ACTION IN FOREIGN FIELDS 

A comparatively recent development in the line of coopera- 
tion is the extension of American companies into the field 
of foreign business. This has been done through a special 
organization entitled The American [oreign Insurance -\s- 
sociation, through which arrangements are made for the con- 
duct of business in various foreign countries by the members 
of the association, according to various plans suited to the 
legal and other requirements in particular countries. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

A medium through which insurance of all types is enabled 
to keep in touch in a broad way with all lines of manufacture 
and commerce, is the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in which organization there exists an insurance de- 
partment. ‘This body enables its members, embracing repre- 
sentatives of all large classes of business, to better know and 
understand each other, and thus encourages more sympathetic 
and helpful relations. 


HarMoNnious RELATIONS OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 

A body which has done much to cultivate better condi- 
tions in the insurance world is the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, made up of the insurance officials 
of the respective States. As a rule, this organization has been 
receptive to the views of insurance men and organizations, 
though keeping in view at all times the interests of the pub- 
lic under their charge. Although State legislatures cannot be 
depended upon to enact all of the laws recognized and recom- 
mended by State insurance officials as being advantageous to 
the best relations between insurer and insured, there has been 
and continues to be a strong sentiment among such officials 
in favor of greater uniformity between the laws of the re- 
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spective States relating to insurance. The National Conven- 
tion has also frequently displayed its disposition to treat in- 
surance companies and agents with fairness, at the same time 


safeguarding the interests of the public. 


COOPERATIVE RATING A NECESSITY 

Although the National Board of Fire Underwriters long 
ago ceased to exercise any jurisdiction over rates and com- 
missicns, it had proved the necessity for cooperation in the 
calculation and establishment of premium rates, so that prac- 
tically throughout the country rates are made by organiza- 
tions of underwriters, or by independent raters, who sell the 
rates to the companies. In fact, in a number of States co- 
operation in rating is required, and supervision of rating or- 


ganizations is imposed by law. 


SociaL AND EpUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Not only along purely business lines has cooperation been 
helpful to the insurance business. There have grown up in 
recent years a considerable number of social and educational 
organizations, which have borne good fruit in bringing about 
a better understanding of the business itself, and friendlier 
relations between those engaged in it. 

Lire INSURANCE CoNnbitions VaAstLy IMPROVED 

As in fire insurance, so also in life insurance has there been 
a notable improvement in business conditions, brought about 
by cooperation. Competition still exists and always will exist ; 
each company and each agent strives to make the best pos- 
sible record ; but in these days it is seldom indeed that the un- 
fair and generally harmful methods of thirty to fifty years ago 
are practiced. In the olden days, when rebating was common 
and few expected to pay the full first premium for a policy 
of life insurance, the opinion of the insured as to the value of 
life insurance was impaired by the prevalence of such meth- 
ods. Laws prohibiting rebating were passed in various States, 
but without the thorough and hearty cooperation of the im- 
portant life insurance companies the evil practice might have 
continued with little diminution. However, the companies 
loyally upheld the law; and if there is rebating done at the 
present time, it is in so small and inconspicuous a way that it 
is beyond the knowledge and power of the company to pre- 
vent. Such organizations as the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, the American Life Convention, the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Lite Underwriters Association of Canada 
and others, have exercised their great influence in the direction 
of the ethical conduct of the business, and their efforts have 
won a large degree of success. 


New Forms oF Protection MApDE AVAILABLE 

During the last quarter-century many lines of insurance 
theretofore unthought of or not practiced have come to be 
considerable factors in the life of the nation. In placing these 
new varieties of insurance upon a firm and scientific basis, the 
underwriters have cooperated with each other, looking to the 
general good as much as to their own individual welfare. 

Numerous organizations have been formed to work out the 
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problems which naturally arise in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a new line of business as to which there is little, 
if any, experience to serve as a guide. A spirit of coopera- 
tion among the companies transacting the various casualty and 
surety lines, workmen’s compensation, burglary, plate glass, 
etc., has been manifest and has been beneficial, not only to the 
companies writing the particular branches of insurance, but 
to the public, by enabling the companies to supply protection 
which otherwise might not have been available for the lack 
of information based upon a broad field of investigation. 
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It is clear, therefore, that cooperation among insurance men 
has been a necessary and most valuable source of safe and 
adequate protection for the people of our country, and that 
without the advantages due to such cooperation, insurance 
could not have attained its present ability to carry the risks 
of all kinds now imposed upon it by the present personal and 
business needs of the nation. 


Ub Virobata.. 
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THE GROWTH OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 


By JosepH L. Dootey, of THe Specrator STAFF 


LTHOUGH the beginnings of casualty insurance in 
this country date back six decades, it is only in the 
last quarter-century that its growth has been rapid, as 
disclosed by the table herewith. 

The main section of the tabulation shows a brief financial 
statement of all of the important American stock casualty 
companies combined for every fifth year, from 1896 to 1921, 
inclusive. The first three columns of ratios in section B may 
be interpreted as indicating economic strength and progress; 
the last two, the character of the underwriting. In section C, 
it is peculiar but not disconcerting to observe that the greatest 
in the liability and loss 





increases in twenty-five years were 


whole, the table demonstrates a vast growth, and that casualty 
insurance bids fair, not only to hold its own, but to constantly 
expand and develop. 

Following the coming of health and accident insurance to 
this country, new or existing companies branched out into 
various lines of protection, including surety, fidelity, liability, 
workmen's compensation, and almost innumerable other classes 
of insurance. 

SuRETY BONDING 

There are three branches of surety underwriting: contract 
bonds, court bonds and depository bonds. The first guarantees 
the full and honest performance of a building contract. These 


CONDITION AND BUSINESS OF STOCK CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 












































































































Section A. 
| | a 
| Net | Total Expenses 
Liabilities | Surplus | | Payments Dividends of Total 
Year No. of Total | (Including | Over Net Total | to to Manage- Expendi- 
Companies | Capital } Assets Capital) | Capital | Premiums | Income Policy- Stock- ment (In- tures 
and | | | holders holders cluding 
| | Liabilities | Taxes) 
$ $ | $ | $ | $ $ $ 
MOM os scrap ioe de web oer 205 98,874,424) 1,139,586,275} 1,024,876,936, 114,709,339) 499,741,885 205,675,019} 460,521,582 
UD ee wk esas oun 186 74,987,022; 642,621,480) 558,443,105) 84,178,375} 220,620,624 84,192,935} 183,150,590 
ULE UES Sey cares eae 185 64,679,411] 359,160,099 290,( 69,127,850 118,981,773 4 53,329,475] 108,336,671 
| re 105 50,258,625| 160,546,677) 120,513 40,031,195 78,167,255 2: 32,287,310 62,898,321 
2 GS eer ee 59 27,803,965 80,358,311 52,656, 27,702,178 ‘ 35,837,280 12,590,500 16,954,778 31,298,923 
LSS ee 48 20,628,950} 45,411,588}  32,361,89 13,049,690) 17,287,644; 19,180,750 ala 10,074,774) = 17,211,787 
| | 
Section C—Ratios. 
Section B—Ratios. Increases by Five-Year Periods. 
Surplus Premiums Dividends Losses Expenses : | as an ee 
Year to to to to to Capital | Assets Liabili- Surplus Premiums Losses Expenses 
Capital Capital Capital Premiums Premiums | ties | 
Sas 116.0 472.3 | 11.58 49.1 44.0 31 77 .4 83 .6 36.3 134.5 156.6 118.4 
See 112.3 265.5 7.08 44.9 42.3 15.9 78.9 92.5 21.8 91.9 87.5 57.9 
Lk SS eee 106.9 161.3 >. 85 45.7 Olt 28.7 123.8 140.7 72.7 62.9 91.5 65.2 
| ean 79.6 128 .2 6.31 38 .6 50.1 80.8 99.7 128 .9 44.4 101.4 97 .6 90.5 
Se ser 99.6 115.1 5.77 39.4 53.0 7 77.0 62.7 112.3 85.0 96.1 68.3 
Re eee | 63.2 83.8 3.16 37.1 58 .2 
| | 
Amann RUN eter INS sauces va sire sep: 5 cas canto we 19 a Rae Hw wwe SEIS AS 379.2 2410.0 3057 .0 778.9 2701.0 3472.0 1943 .0 
columns. This does not in any way react against a decided are in turn subdivided, providing for construction, for the sup- 


indication of growth, for the advances in premium receipts 
and assets were closely third and fourth. Considering the 
amounts, it is observed that in the twenty-five-year period the 
assets increased $1,094,174,687 and the liabilities $992,515,038, 
a difference in favor of the assets of $101,659,649. As a 
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plying of materials and for the maintenance of condition after 
There are certain general provisions to be con- 
sidered, however, in practically all cases; time for performance, 
probability of labor trouble, extent of penalties, retention of 
payments after consummation of the work. 
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Liapitity INSURANCE 

There is no branch of the insurance business, with possibly 
the exception of life insurance, which is more benevolent in its 
nature and more gracious in its influence on society, than work- 
men’s compensation. It is a big subject, linked, more or less, 
with employers’ liability insurance. liability 
insurance is still actively engaged in at the present time, but 
workmen’s compensation insurance is assuming a more im- 
portant position yearly. In England, prior to 1837, the legal 
elements involved in the liability of the employer were such as 
to militate against the interests of the working classes, when 
disabled, and vitiate any attempt at redress. In order to win 
a claim, the burden of proof was on the injured party, and he 
was hampered by four almost impassable walls—the laws of 
“contributory negligence,” “fellow-servant doctrine,” “assump- 
tion of risk” and “death limitation.” 


Employers’ 


Naturally, such a system 
was bound to prove unsatisfactory to employees, since nearly 
all conditions were to the advantage of the employer. Thus, 
in certain cases, personal fault did not exist; compensation 
ofttimes was in no comparison to the injury suffered; lawyers 
were fattened at the expense of claimants; financial relief was 
slow and uncertain; defendants put to unnecessary expense; 
disrupted industrial relations were fostered; communities 
forced to support unusual judicial talent and the employee 
collected in about one out of every four claims. Persistent 
observance of all these facts, therefore, slowly wrought a 
change of public feeling and governmental policy, tending 
toward the amelioration of this untoward state of industrial 
relations, and eventually resulted in what is known as “state 
insurance” in Europe and “workmen’s compensation” in the 
United States. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


Workmen’s compensation insurance originated in Germany. 
In the rapid and chaotic growth of manufacturing pursuits in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, socialism found a 
fertile field, especially in Europe. Given to the logic that such 
conditions are not alone annihilated by suppression, Emperor 
William I, at the instigation of Bismarck, introduced and 
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encouraged the creation of methods of state protection looking 
to the compulsory indemnification of workers injured or 
diseased in ther various labors. A message sent to the 
Reichstag encouraged a bill of facts, specifying definite cases, 
supplying certain and exact amounts for subsidies, and creating 
vigcrous and unyielding laws for all factory owners and users 
of manual labor. Employers were required to contribute to an 
insurance fund by virtue of forced membership in Mutual 
Workmen’s compensation has always retained, 
Austria next adopted the 


Associations. 
essentially, these characteristics. 
movement and France fell in line about 1898. ‘This idea was 
soon planted in Norway, Italy, Hungary and Holland. Today 
it thrives throughout Europe. In those lands, though, it is 
compulsory, monopolistic, and smacks of paternalism, pure and 
simple. 

The movement was slow to enter the United States. In 
1908 it gained a foothold through the efforts of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Workmen’s compensation was provided for Gov- 
ernment employees, and later spread to the employees of inter- 
State carriers. It is included in the laws of forty-two States 
of the Union and Porto Rico. It may or may not be assisted 
financially by the State, but, in any event, is under its jurisdic- 
tion. Six States maintain these funds as a monopoly, but, in 
the other ten, competition for this type of protection is per- 
mitted from those associations cr companies which underwrite 
such type of risk. Those employers who undertake to protect 
themselves by means of liability insurance are deprived of 
certain benefits under the law; for instance, they are not per- 
mitted to plead contributory negligence, fellow-servant doc- 
trine, assumption of risk rule, etc. 

To the thoughtful man, it is wonderful to traverse the streets 
of a great city! Its millions of people, like ants swarming 
through the streets, two out of every three insured ; its labyrinth 
of structures, its docks and shipping, its stores of wealth, all 
insured. Truly, insurance is the great protector of the people. 
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TOURIST’S BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


E are fast approaching a time when many people will 
be giving serious attention to the subject of an annual 
vacation and at such a time the live agent has a good 

opportunity to push the sale of a tourist’s baggage policy. The 

possession of such a policy will add considerably to the comfort 
of any holiday. It is quite possible to forget to take your hand- 
bag out of the railroad car, it may just disappear or a servant in 

a hotel may ransack your belongings. In connection with certain 

losses the railroad may eventually pay but the insurance com- 

pany pays at once. Baggage of every class may now be insured 





at a very low rate, the insurance to cover any place that one 
may desire. Two forms are used, one covering against loss 
from fire or hazards of transportation, navigation and travel, 
and also theft, pilferage, and larceny. The other covers within 


the same territorial limits and has the identical protection of 
the other form, but the theft feature is limited, pilferage and 
larceny being excluded. The ordinary fire and burglary policies 
cover only in the dwellings of the insured, and every year 
thousands of travelers suffer financial losses by reason of their 
neglect to protect their baggage and personal effects under a 
tourist’s policy. It should be mentioned that jewelry is usually 
covered only for a proportionate amount of the policy, but 
larger amounts may be secured. No calculating person if prop- 
erly approached will fail to appreciate the value of such a 
form of coverage. The temporary inconvenience necessitated 
by such a loss even if covered by insurance is bad enough, but 
when no insurance is carried, and the loss becomes absolute, this 
in itself is sufficiently nauseating to spoil any vacation. 
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WINDSTORM AND TORNADO COVERAGE 


INDSTORM and tornado insurance is a line that 
has been developed to a very considerable degree 
by certain companies during the last few years, 
and the premium revenue contributed from this 

particular sphere of activity has been, to say the least, very sub- 
stantial. In the first place, many insurance officials were liable 
to look upon this class of business as just a minor side-line, 
but subsequent events have undoubtedly altered this view, 
and windstorm coverage is looked upon as a very live line 
indeed. 

Tornadoes, that is, in the true sense of the word, may be 
very uncommon in certain sections of the country; on the 
other hand, however, windstorm damage often occurs, dur- 
ing many months of the year, even in the more sheltered dis- 
tricts. In the first place, this particular line of insurance made 
its appearance in the United States as a rider on fire policies. 
At the present time, however, windstorm insurance has de- 
veloped well beyond this stage and a modern windstorm policy 
is almost universally used throughout the United States. 
Many agents are finding that windstorm insurance is a very 
An agent nowadays can substantiate his argu- 


is 
good seller. 
ments with so much strong evidence that, providing that he 
tackles the business in a proper manner, numerous sales are 
almost certain to be effected. 


POINTERS ON THE PorLicy CONTRACT 

For an agent to handle this business in a proper manner, it 
is necessary for him to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
numerous points in the policy contract. The standard policy 
touches on such subjects as: ownership, uninsurable and ex- 
cepted property, requirements in case of loss, cancellation, etc., 
and subject to satisfactory proofs provides that loss payments 
shall be made immediately after receipt of such proofs by the 
insurance company. The policy is applicable to every form of 
windstorm and every kind of wind damage, inasmuch as the 
cover provides against all direct loss and damage by wind- 
storm, cyclone and tornado. Occasionally, the question crops 
up regarding the hazards not covered; this being so, it will 
not be out of place to list a few of these exceptions. 


Hazarps Not CoveRED 

That which is best known as blizzard damage should not be 
included in a windstorm policy, it being a well-known fact that 
a blizzard need not be accompanied by wind of storm-like pro- 
portions. Snow damage does not come within the category 
of a windstorm policy. Drifting snow is very liable to cause 
considerable damage, but it will be fully understood that there 
is no link between such and that caused by windstorm. Seri- 
ous damage also often results from tidal waves, and it some- 


times becomes very difficult to distinguish clearly the wind. 
storm damage from the tidal wave or water damage. This 
is an important factor in underwriting the business jn all 
coast territories, and many underwriters maintain rules where. 
by they absolutely refuse to accept any liability on property 
immediately fronting the water. The windstorm policy ab. 
solutely excludes damage by fire, whether following a wind. 
storm not. Under these circumstances it will be fully 
appreciated that the question of how full coverage may be pro- 
Regarding the lightning hazard, this 


or 


vided is often debated. 
is prohibited in a windstorm policy; neither may it be as- 
sumed by rider thereon. 


REFERENCE TO CONTINGENT DAMAGE 
Special reference is made regarding water and rain damage 
exclusions, no liability being accepted for damage from water 
or rain, unless this damage is the direct result of actual wind 
damage to the building or property insured. 


PlazArps EXCLUDED 

Certain hazards that are excluded unless a special agree- 
ment be endorsed upon the policy: Liability for hail dam- 
age, although excluded, whether driven by wind or not, may 
be assured by a special endorsement or rider attached to the 
policy, for which an additional charge is made. This hail in- 
surance does not embrace hail insurance on growing crops, 
which is a separate proposition and is in no way connected 
with windstorm insurance. The subject of plate glass is re- 
ferred to and it is provided that the amount insured under the 
windstorm policy is limited to that percentage of the total of 
the policy, that the value that the plate glass bears to the 
total value of the property insured and also this insurance 
contributes with plate glass casualty or accident insurance, if 
such is carried. 

NoNE IMMUNE 

No community can very well claim to be immune from 
windstorm visitations and, although such a menace as fire can 
sometimes be controlled, there is, obviously, no means of con- 
trolling a tornado or a hundred-mile gale. A strong or swit- 
ling wind can remove farm buildings in next to no time and 
cause enormous damage to household property in the space of 
a few seconds. The United States Weather Bureau keeps 
accurate records of windstorms and the authentic evidence 
which is thus obtainable indicates that destructive windstorms 
are liable to occur in any part of the United States. This 
proves that the need for windstorm insurance is general, 
rather than local; therefore, the modern insurance agent call- 
not afford to overlook the possibilities revealed in connection 
with windstorm coverage as a premium producer. 
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THE SPECTATOR 

An American review of insurance containing current news and 
statistics regarding all classes of the Insurance Business. Price 54 
per annum, 

THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 

_ Issued annually in July, in three volumes, one devoted to Life 
insurance, one to fire and marine insurance and one to casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance. A complete encyclopedia of information 
in regard to insurance companies and conditions throughout the 
country. Price per volume $15, any two separate volumes $25, all 
three volumes $35. 


HANDY GUIDE TO = MIUM_ RATES, 
ND POLICIES 
Issued annually in Po Containing complete policy contracts 

of policies issued by the leading American and Canadian life insur- 


APPLICATIONS 


ance companies and also rates, surrender values, etc. Price in 
flexible binding, plain $4, thumb indexed $4.35. 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS POCKET INDEX 


Issued annually in April, containing statistics of the legal reserve 
life insurance companies of the United States and Canada in con- 
venient form for oer Price per copy in manila binding 
75c, in flexible binding $1.2 

COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE 

A series of comparative exhibits for the 

holders in life insurance companies. 


Price $5. 
LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
A synopsis of premium rates, arranged by 


REPORTS 
information of policy 
Issued annually in July. 


ages, policy provisions, 


dividends, net cost of insurance and cash surrender values. Also 
embraces comparative exhibit of dividends paid. Price $2. 
POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 

Containing statistics of Stipulated Premium, Assessment and 


Fraternal Life Insurance 
in flexible binding $1.2: 
ILLINOIS ! STANDARD TABLES 
A set of actuarial tables very recently compiled by Fackler & 
Fackler, the well-known firm of actuaries, in three volumes. Volume 
1, Premiums and Terminal Reserves; Volume 2, Mean mags epee 
Volume 3, Cost of Insurance. Price of any one volume $25, all 
three volumes $60. 
ALEXANDER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
No. 1—What Life Ins nd What It Does 
A primer for layman and students xen be the fundamental 
principles of life insurance in a very comprehensive manner. Price, 
cloth bound $1.50. 
No. 2—How to 
A practical guide for life insurance salesmen. A book to train 
agents, written clearly and in a simple, direct style, which is bound 
to win the attention of the reader. Price, cloth bound $2. 
No. 3—The Pre Agent 
A book describing the characteristics of the successful life insur- 
ance solicitor, showing ways and means of accomplishing this result. 
Price, cloth bound $1.50. 
No. 4 The Art of In 


A book describing how the life insurance agent should practice 


Price per copy in manila binding 75c, 


urance Is 


Insurance 


Sell 


sperous 


urance Salesmanship 


his art. Even the expert salesman can derive fresh ideas and = 
able suggestions from this valuable work. Price, cloth bound $ 
No. 5—One Hundred Ways of Canvassing (in press 


A book which, when ready, will present a series of the most suc- 
cessful modern methods of securing applications for life insurance. 
A BC OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Sixth edition, 1921. A plain, non- actuarial treatise, explaining 
the basic gwen eg of life insurance in the most simple manner. 
Price, cloth bound, 
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GRAPHIC SELLING CHARTS 
The presentation of the benefit of life insurance by colored graphs 
that enable the agent to catch the prospect’s attention, inspire his 
interest, and secure his application. A new and up to date method 
of presenting the benefits of life insurance in a conveniently assem- 
bled collection of graphical exhibits, very recently published. Price, 
bound in loose leaf flexible binder, $10. 


A SYSTEM AND ACCOUNTING FOR A LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
A. practical guide on bookkeeping and accounting, general, ac- 
tuarial, agency medical and policy departments, offered for the as- 
sistance of Directors, Officers and Employees of Life Insurance Com- 
panies, State Insurance Officials, Public Accountants, Universities 
and Colleges. Published in 1911. Price, bound in three-quarter 
red morocco, $25. 
THE ART OF SELLING 
By John S. Tunmore. A practical hand book for the use of in- 
surance and other salesmen, containing many concrete examples of 
successful methods of canvassing. ‘This book has the advantage of 
being written by a practical and successful salesman, who, at the 
same time, is aclever author. Price, cloth bound, $1.50. 


PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSURANCE 

New edition just issued. A new, revised and enlarged edition of 
this valuable canvassing document is now re: idy, containing over 
500 pages listing the large policyholders throughout the country 
Opinions of thirty-two Governors and also past and present Presi 
dents, together with Cabinet Members are also presented in this 
new edition. Every life insurance salesman should possess a copy 
of this book. Price $4 in limp cloth; $4.50 in fabrikoid. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND HOW TO WRITE IT 
By J. M. Langstaff. Second Edition. A work full of practical 
suggestions for the daily guidance of the solicitor. Prices, per copy, 
cardboard binding, $1.75; flexible binding, $2.50. 


MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, OR HOW 
rO SELL LIFE INSURANCE 
By William T. Nash. An inspiring work giving valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to the selling of life insurance, and also unfolding to 
the agent the unlimited opportunities of the business. Price, cloth 
bound, $2; flexible binding, $2.50. 


NOTES ON LIFE INSURANCE 
By Edward B. Fackler. A thorough yet well condensed work, 


presenting the general principles underlying life insurance, indicating 
their practical application tothe business. Price, cloth bound, $4.00 


LIFE ae E PROGRESS, METHODS AND RESULTS 
By Dr. F. L.. Hoffman. 
ments of life insurance as an institution. 
of every insurance library. Just published. Price, cloth bound, 


SHORT LESSONS IN LIFE INSURANCE 

By Wm. Thornton. A non-technical exposition of the basic cle- 
ments of life insurance. A remarkably instructive book for the 
inexperienced agent. Price, cloth bound, $2 
THE LIFE AGENTS’ APPLICATION AND POLICY REGISTER 

Blank book prepared for the purpose of keeping a compact and 
complete record of the course of each application, and of the his story 
of each policy issued thereon for twenty years. capaonnies —, bound 
in black cloth, with red leather back and corners. Price, $7.50. 

LIFE INSURANCE LAW CHART 

Contains in tabular form a summary of state laws as pertainin: 
to the requirements of life insurance companies doing business in the 
various states. Issued annually. Price, $4. 

SELECTION OF RISKS BY THE LIFE SOLICITOR 

By C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. Second Edition. Giving important 


instructions to agents for the proper selection of insurable risks. 
Price, 50 cents 
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THE SPECTATOR 

An American review of insurance containing current news and 
statistics regarding all classes of the Insurance business. Subscrip- 
tion, $4 per annum. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


Issued annually in July, in three volumes, one devoted to life 
insurance, one to fire and marine insurance and one to casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance. A complete encyclopedia of information 
in regard to insurance companies and conditions throughout the 
country. Price per volume, $15; any two separate volumes, $25; all 
three volumes, $35. 

FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX 

Issued annually in March. Contairing accurate statistics of the 
condition and business of about 300 American and foreign fire in- 
surance companies covering a ten year period. Also contains a 
segreg: ited table showing premiums and losses of various classifica- 
tions of oleae Price, per copy, manila binding, 75c; flexible 
binding, $1.2 


DISTRIBUTION BY ST nee S OF FIRE 
UNITED STATES 

Issued annually in June. Containing the premiums and losses 
of the fire insurance companies arranged by States and also segregat- 
ing the various classes of business written. This publication and 
Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees constitutes an important 
service by states to fire insurance men. Price, in flexible leather, $20. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAWS, TAXES AND FEES 
Containing statutory requirements, together with taxes and fees 
levied by the states, counties and municipalities. This publication 
and Distribution by States of Fire Insurance in the United States 
constitutes an important service by states to fire insurance men. 
Price, bound in law sheep, $25, 


AGENTS KEY TO FIRE INSURANCE 
By Robert P. Barbour. Third Edition, new and revised. Treats 
of fire insurance in its relation to agency practice; general office 
work; explanation of policy contract, co-insurance and other clauses; 
cancellation and substitution; mortgagee interests; use and occupancy 
and many other subjects, together with illustrative and special policy 
forms. Price, $3.50. 


FIRE INSURANCE INSPECTION AND UNDERWRITING 


By C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln. New and revised 1923 
edition of over 1,000 pages. An encyclopedic handbook defining 
terms used in the fire insurance business and describing numerous 
materials and processes used in manufacturing and mercantile es- 

tablishments and their fire hazards. Price, $6. Edition de luxe, 
real flexible leather, thumb index, $10. 


REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Issued annually. Contains data in great detail for the informa- 
tion of financial institutions, business men and property owners 
generally, regarding assets, liabilities, transactions, etc., of about 
900 Fire and Marine Insurance Companies and Lloyds Associa- 
tions; also amounts of conflagration losses, capital changes and sur- 
plus contributions. Price, $5; eleven monthly supplements, $3; 
book and eleven monthly supplements, $8. 


BUILDING teenth AS APPLIED TO FIRE 
INSURANCE 
Also information on Inspection of Risks. By C. C. Dominge and 
W.0O. Lincoln. <A series of lectures before the students of the Junior 
course of the Insurance Institute of America at New York.  Illus- 
trated. Price, $1 in paper; $1.50 in cloth. 
ESSENTIALS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
By I. A. Ketchum. A very complete text-book on fire insurance 


for the use and information of old-timers as well as beginners. Price, 
$4.50. 
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PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE 
An instructive work dealing with life, accident, 


W. F. Gephart. 
In 2 volumes. Price of each 


health, liability and fire insurance. 
volume, $2. 
FIRE INSURANCE LAW CHART 

Contains in tabular form a summary of special State Laws relating 
to statements required of fire insurance companies, ete. Issued 
annually, Price, $3. 

FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION 

By A. C. Hutson, C.E. A book of the utmost value to fire pro- 
tection engineers, insurance inspectors, merchants, manufacturers, 
architects, builders, firemen—indeed to all who are interested in the 
subject of the prevention of, protection from and extinguishment 
of fire. Embraces ‘‘Fire Engine Tests and Fire Stream T: ables’ 
issued by National Board of Fire Underwriters. Contains over 775 
pages, with many illustrations, and is thoroughly indexed. Send 
for descriptive circular. Price, per copy, delivered, $4.25. 

FIRE UNDERWRITERS RATING BUREAU MAP 
A graphical exhibit of the territory under the jurisdiction of the 


respective rating offices throughout the United States. Prices, 
single copy, $3; 25 copies, $67.50; 50 copies, $127.50; 100 copies, $240, 
THE INSURANCE ADVISOR 

A monthly aid to insurance buyers—A regular Educational Service 
to the insured and prospects, supplied by the agent or broker. This 
monthly publication carries the insurance seller’s name and address 
as the donor, and is mailed by him monthly to his customers and 
prospects, thus serving to educate the latter upon the various kinds 
of insurance and his needs for them. 

THE INSURANCE ADVISOR also promotes fire and accident 
prevention. Write for cost of this service. 


MARINE INSURANCE: ITS PRINCIPLES 
By W. D. Winter. In view of the extensive growth of marine 
insurance in this country and the entrance of many companies into 
this field, this new book will be found most useful for all man: age rs, 
department heads, underwriters, brokers and agents. Price, $4.2 


PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW 

By Lawrence Duckworth. This book brings together the main 
principles of marine insurance in a simple and intelligible form, and 
also contains the latest British statutes and decisions. 

MARINE INSURANCE 

By S. S. Huebner. A comprehensive treatise upon the nature 
functions, types, policies and methods of marine insurance. Price, 
$3. 

CONDENSED CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 

Lists all chemicals used in manufacture and commerce, specifying 
degree of fire hazard of each. Prices: in buckram, $5.30; thumb- 
indexed in flexible binding, $6.30. 

CUSTOMERS FIRE INSURANCE EXPIRATION BOOK 

For keeping records of Fire Insurance Policies. Comprises space 
for 154 policies with columns running across two pages. An excellent 
advertising medium for Agents, Brokers and Companies. Prices, 
cloth, single copy, 50 cents; 12 copies, $5; 25 copies $9.75; 50 copies, 
$18.50; 100 copies, $35; 250 copies, $75; 500 copies, $140; Pressboard 
binding, single copy, 30 cents; 12 copies, $3.50; 25 copies, $6.75; 50 
copies $13; 100 copies, $25: 250 copies, $60; 500 copies, $110. 

READY RECKONER FOR EARNED AND UNEARNED 
PREMIUMS 

By the late Wm. Ellsworth. A standard work and an invaluable 
assistant in the rapid computation of return premiums at short 
rates and pro rata. Price, $7.50. 


SEA INSURANCE ACCORDING TO BRITISH STATUTE 






y Wm. Gow, M. A., Ph. D., author of ‘Marine Insurance.” 
Contains marine insurance acts, 1906 and 1909; historical matter; 
comments on acts named: leading cases, etc. Price per copy, $7.80. 
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BUSINESS BUILDING LEAFLETS BY WM. T. NASH 
The leaflets and other publications of which Mr. Nash is the author, 


and The Spectator Company the publishers, are now regarded by 


company olticials, agents and life insurance men generally as being 
business builders and business conservers of almost inconceivable 
value. Since ag2nts are writing millicns of new business and com- 
panies are holding and reclaiming millions of tottering old business, 
all through the wide distribution 1 of these publications among pros- 
Spects and policyholders, their value cannot well be overestimated. 
The lifeinsurance man who is not using these human, true to life and 
most effective appeals to the un-insured and the under-insured, would 
do well to begin now by placing his order with The Spectator Com- 
pany. Send for the Business Builders Service, a folder listing this 
series of 30 leaflets and describing how to use them effectively. 


LIFE ASSURANCE PRIMER 


Ey Henry Moir. Third edition. A work of reference on the 
theory and practice of life insurance, useful to companies and agents. 
A text book dealing with the praccice and mathematics of life insur- 
ence, for use in advanced schools, colleges and universities. Price, 
$3. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP 


_ By Thomas J. Henderson. A work of great value, instructive 
in the art of selling life insurance. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


PRACTICAL POINTERS 
By Forbes Lindsay. A publication containing various phases of 
field work discussions in a manner designed to afford aid and sug- 
gestions to the man with the rate book. Price, per copy, $2. 


EFFICIENCY 
By Forbes Lindsay. An instructive work, giving practical lessons 
in life insurance salesmanship; useful for agents of experience or 
new men entering = field. Prices, per copy, in stiff paper, $1; 
flexible binding, $1.2 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A SALE 
By Forbes Lindsay. This publication is a companion work to 
“Titliciency, ” and treats of the mental processes involved in a sale, 
handled in a practical manner with a strict avoidance of fanciful 
theory. Frices, per copy, in stiff paper, $1; in flexible binding, $1.2 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO SELL 
By W. R. Letcher. A new booklet containing explanations and 
suggestions to new agents to enable them to start work quickly and 
intelligently. Prices, single copies, 50 cents; 12 copies, $5.00; 25 
copies, $9550 copies $15; 100 copies, $25; 500 copies, $100; 1,000 
copies, $175. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
A Scientific Treatise on Life Insurance, with valuable tables for 
reference. A complete arithmetical explanation of the computa- 
tions involved in the science of life contingencies, contains 4!» 
314 and 3 per cent American and Combined Experience Mort: ality 
Tables. Eighth edition, revised, enlarged and improved; containing 
valuable new tables. Published in 1912. Price, half leather, $20. 
THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 
By W. T. Nash. Gives instructions and hints to agents and 
aaiicehonen relating to this valuable form of insurance. Prices, per 
copy, heavy paper binding, 50 cents; cloth binding, 75 cents. 


ACTUARIAL THEORY 
By Robertson and Ross. Indispensable for actuarial students. 
Price, $10. 
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CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


Issued annually in July, in three volumes, one devoted to life 
insurance, one to fire and marine insurance and one to casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance. A complete encyclopedia of information 
in regard to insurance companies and conditions throughout the 
country. Price per volume, $15; any two separate volumes, $25; all 
three volumes, $35. 








THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE MANUAI 
Issued annually. Containing applications, certificates, premium 


rates and other data regarding companies w gies accident and health 
insurance. Price, in flexible binding, $4.5 


THE POCKET REGISTER OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Issued annually in April. A pocket publication of statistics of 
accident and health insurance companies, giving figures for five 
years in cope trative form. Price, manila binding, 75c; flexib ‘ni 
binding, $1.2 


HANDY CHART OF CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Issued annually in April. Containing the essential features of 
the last ten aunual statements of the leading comp: unies writing the 
ve rious casualty lines. Price, manila binding, 75c; flexible binding, 
$1.2 
CAUSES OF DISABILITY 
As applied under accident and health insurance policies. By C. 
H. Harbaugh, M. D. A book on diagnosis and prognosis, treating 
of accidents, illness and poisons which result in disability. It gives 
also instructions and information for doctors in connection “with 
accident and health insurance. 700 pages, profusely illustrated. 
Price, $10. 


ADJUSTERS MANUAL 


For the ig ee of accident and health claims. By C. If. 
Harbaugh, D. Second edition, revised, enlarged, improved and 
illustrated; v pact able to all claim adjusters and indispe snsable in any 
office settling accident and health claims. In flexible binding , price, 
$3. 

SELECTION OF RISKS BY THE CASUALTY SOLICITOR 

By C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. Second Edition. Pertinent instruc- 
Pree for accident and health insurance agents. Price, 50 cents. 


DAILY CASUALTIES 
A convincing leaflet for circularizing purposes on accident insur- 


ance in which 80,000 accidents, claims—the experience of one com- 
pany——are analyzed under twenty- four different headings. ly 
Ss 


per copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $2.00; 100 copies, $3; 500 copie 


$1,000 copies, $20. 
INVESTIGATGRS AND ADJUSTERS HAND BOOK 
By Fred H. Rees. A text-book on automobile, team, general 
liability, workmen’s compensation, burglary and theft insurance. 
Price, in flexible binding, $2.50. 


SURE ‘BONDS 
By E. C. Lunt. A very comprehensive book on all classes of 
surety bonds with description of every kind of bond. A text book 
for surety agents and other students. Very up-to-date and vi uluable 
publication. Price, $2.50 per copy. 
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EQUITABLE 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














The year 1922 was the most successful in the history of THE 
EQUITABLE. A copy of the 63rd Annual Statement, from 
which the following figures are taken, will be sent to any 


address on request. 


OUTSTANDING INSURANCE, Dec. 31, 1922... .$3,061,423,952 
NEW INSURANCE issued and paid for in 1922... $495,249,040 


Exclusive of $48,296,733 of Group Insurance 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS in 1922............... $111,022,000 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS Since Organization. . .$1,569,676,000 











CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1922 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 

Mortgages on Real Estate, Insurance Reserve.........$542,999,380 .00 

Ist Lien... ......$170,167,336.85 | All other liabilities........ 20,487,912 .48 
Real Vistate. . ccewns ke SORCER 4 sg kg oe cog 1993 
y - 219 94AQ 792 3 ‘or distribution in It 2 po 
Bonds en eee ee ee 49,2 18,723 1: Gu. Raced Chsldeed 
ROE BS ales teat en ys cea 5,604,025 .00 Policies............ 18,900,000 .00 
| Loans on Society’s policies. 96,619,681 .85 On Deferred Dividend 
| Loans on Collateral. ...... 700,800 .00 _ Policies. ..........- 16,071,653 .00 
| Cash ($6,795,980.95 at in- Awaiting Apportionment 











eos 7 AKA 229Q KR on Deferred Dividend 
gp eee a joven Policies............ 21,597,805 .00 
| Other Assets. ......6..0.... 2O0j045;,0486-04 For Contingencies 43,690,313 .84 


~ 





OA ata gers $663,747,064.32 


TOTAR. 2... occ c ss 3» SO6RFEE,0GLS2 











BROAD SCOPE OF EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
THE EQUITABLE issues insurance to protect the family 


and the home; to provide life incomes for wife or children; to B 





pay for the education of boys and girls; to strengthen the 
business and credit of individuals, firms, and corporations; 
to pay inheritance taxes; to settle estates; to safeguard mort- 
gages; to extend death benefits to families of employes; 
and to support men and women in old age. There is an 
Equitable policy for every life insurance need. 


W. A. DAY 


President 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


FFERS Dependable 

Insurance Protection 

in an old reliable and strong 
institution. 


Always include a SPRINGFIELD policy—‘“IT PAYS” 











Seventy Years Old and Going Strong! 





When we come to write copy for an “ad” in this Anniversary Number oi 
The Spectator we recall the fact that we pass a milestone of our own this 
year. This is our Seventieth Anniversary. The allotted life of man may be, 
according to biblical rule, threescore and ten, but it does not apply to an 
Insurance Company. We feel as lusty as ever. Why shouldn’t we, with in- 
creasing premium income, assets, reserves and surplus, and all those tonics 
that make for strength and vitality? But while we feel we could go on for- 
ever, the fact is we will only be able to continue to live so long as we serve 
the insuring public and the agency forces of the country. Our growth is 
proof that we are in some measure succeeding in our effort to be of service. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Watertown, N. Y. 
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4 Are you getting down into the subsoil? 
\ Health 
Disability N remote parts of the world there are men who still plough 

& 2 with a bent stick—just scratching the surface, leaving the rich 
gy oa ee subsoil untouched. 

¢3 Automobile And in the insurance business there are agents who are still using 
&3 bent stick methods—merely scratching the surface of their oppor- 
Y tunities—confining their efforts to one or two lines when just below 

Y, are many others that would yield them handsome profits. 

8 The Atna Multiple Line agent gets down into the subsoil. He 
23 oi — makes his insurance field more fruitful by increasing the depth of 
¢3 ae ie his tillage. Not only does a substantial crop of premiums reward 
63 his efforts, but he finds that a smaller field, carefully cultivated, 
f, yields him more prospects with less effort than the wide expanses of 
& his one line neighbors. 

os Look at the list at the left of this advertisement. Then think 
g3 Parcel Post how deeply you could cultivate and how rich could be your harvest 
63 Transportation if you were an 2tna Multiple Line Agent! 

&3 , ruc _ Cargo 

3 St se =f oe There are still some excellent agency opportuni- } 
&3 - “es ary £10aCCE q ties in the Etna organization. For information f 

¢3 Radium write to W. L. Mooney, Vice-President. 

. 

JY 

3 AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

s 3 (Accident and Liability Department) 

\3 

3 ZETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 

\D 

3 AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

g OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

3 The Largest Organization in the World Writing Life, Accident, Health, Liability, Compensation, Fire, Marine 

B and Automobile Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Build Your Own Business 
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under our direct general 
agency contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
REDUCING PREMIUMS 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co. 66 Broadway, New York 
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IN LESS THAN A WEEK 


Three juries, sitting in Greater New York, within four 
days rendered the following verdicts in Automobile 








damage cases: 


Young woman; struck by truck; no fractured 
bones, nor loss of limb, but an intra-cranial in- 
jury rendering her a hysteric for life. Verdict 


$35,000. (May 5.) 


Boy, 10 years old; struck by automobile; hearing 
destroyed in one ear, and now sees double. Ver- 


dict $25,000. (May 2.) 


Boy, 13 years old; struck by automobile; serious 
internal injuries have been completely remedied 
by surgery—no permanent injury. Verdict 
$15,000 for the pain. 








Who is safe without Liability Insurance? 
Who is safe with only $5,000/10,000 covered? 


What Insurer is safe in issuing adequate policies without 
Excess Reinsurance ? 


We have the Answers. 


Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 














KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Jack Woodhead Baird & Co., Ine. 
50 Pine Street 




























Insurance Exchange 
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The Pathfinder To Western Insurance Stability 


Insurance in Force, $67,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders more than $12,620,000. 


Deposit with State of Iowa for protection of policyholders is 


SSSSSSSSSS99 


$10,597,125 
© Mortality Ratio for 1922............ 46°, 
Actual Expense to Loading........ 96° 
Average Interest Earning from 1899 to 1918............ 6.20% 
fevtewest Ears int TOR... ... 2. occ ci cece ce nteenet 6.23% 


The famous Iowa Deposit Law safeguards policyholders of the 


Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President SIDNEY A. FOSTER, Secretary 


~~ 


—~pFpF NF-H FTCOHFO 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856 
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i hase bs a 6 A SAU a encore a eer eek ee en sd la cheap oa $10,000,000 
Seretus end ProGits..................... rE ee ee reer ek 23,306,852 
Deposits (April 3, 1923)............. eee ee re CT ee ee eer 153,293,238 
RICHARD DELAFIELD JOHN H. FULTON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 
GILBERT G. THORNE MAURICE H. EWER GEORGE H. KRETZ 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
ERNEST V. CONNOLEY H. E. SCHEUERMANN RALPH L. CERERO 
VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 
JAY D. RISING FREDRICK O. FOXCROFT WILLAIM A. MAIN 
VICE-PRESIDENT CASHIER ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT 
CLAUDE H. BEATY HAROLD W. VANDERPOEL WILLAIM E. DOUGLAS 
ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIER 
HENRY L. SPARKS BYRON P. ROBBINS JOHN B. HEINRICHS 
ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER 
LOUIS H. OHLROGGE WILLIAM C. MACAVOY WALTER S. JELLIFFE 
ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER 
JOSEPH E. SILLIMAN STANLEY F. KETCHAM KENLY SAVILLE 
ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER 
DIRECTORS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER THOMAS F. VIETOR HORACE C. STEBBINS 
EDWARD C. HOYT JOHN G. MILBURN GEORGE C. TAYLOR 
RICHARD DELAFIELD WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR DAVID M. GOODRICH 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON JOSEPH D. OLIVER EUGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT ROBERT P. PERKINS KENNETH P. BUDD 
GILBERT G. THORNE LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, JR. JOHN H. FULTON 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


March 31, 1923 


$407,087,086 


INCREASE IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1923 
$21,500,000 


BUSINESS PAID FOR 
FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1923 
$34,413,578 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, President Home Office: St. Louis 


Life Accident Health Group 
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°| Acacia Mutual Life Association 3 
¢) Formerly The Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of Columbia Q 
'§) Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869 Q 
§) Q 
® The Progress of this Association tells its own story , 
§$) '§] 
3 INSURANCE ISSUED INSURANCE IN FORCE 3 
4 YEAR ASSETS DURING YEAR END OF YEAR 9 
Q (Paid-For Basis) (Paid-For Basis) rs 
48 1903 $24,459 $392,250 $1,489,500 as 
§) 1911 284,157 1,235,000 4,152,075 ) 
$) 1915 780,660 4,342,345 11,052,500 ¢) 
: 1918 1,721,058 7,283,250 24,044,612 ° 
re 1919 2,220,990 14,732,250 37,657,924 9 
®| 1920 3,084,141 36,719,500 71,097,545 | 8} 
“4 1921 4,613,495 38,942,000 101,222,295 | ° 
ae a 
8) 1922 6,828,345 39,898,050 122,685,100 * 
§) Q 
§$) Q 
$) f) 
§ §) 
® Assets Now Over $ 7,000,000.00 6 
8 | Insurance In Force ¢raia-ror Basis) Now Over $130,000,000.00 S 
§) Q 
'§) §) 
§] § 
54 * & e 2 . x e 0 
° If interested in a lifetime position with a ° 
® wide-awake organization offering direct : 
° Home Office contracts in thirty-six states 0 
= communicate ° 
§] §) 
'§) ; § 
® WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
scsi P Q— 
° Homer Building Washington, D. C. , 
§ 
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TRAINING LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 


(Continued from page 21) 


responsibilities. No company can fail to realize that only the 
agent who is sufficiently well informed concerning the needs 
which insurance fills, what forms of insurance fill these needs, 
and how this insurance shall be arranged, is equipped to sell 
insurance. 

The man who knows how to sell insurance to meet human 
needs is really the trained man in life underwriting. He is 
capable of rendering professional service. The trained man 
will, usually, sell larger amounts of insurance to individual 
clients, because the insurance will be sold to meet the clients’ 
personal or business needs. Since it is sold to meet specific 
needs, it will stay sold better. An illustration will show, by 
contrast, the types of service rendered by a trained and an 
untrained man. 

The prospective client is a man thirty-five years old who, 
thus far, has been able to save only $5,000. Recently he has 
been promoted to a position paying $8,000 a year. He is mar- 
ried and has two children, a boy nine years old and a girl 


seven. A short time ago, he bought a house for $15,000, mak- 
ing the initial payment of $3,000, leaving a $12,000 mort- 
gage. 

An untrained man might try to sell this man anything up 
to $50,000. He would probably not think to show the man 
why he needed just that amount of insurance. 

What would the trained agent do? He would study the 
client’s situation and ascertain his needs for insurance. Ile 
would find that the man had a $12,000 mortgage, which should 
He would also see that the client's wife should 
be provided with a life income. 


be covered. 
This could be tied up with a 
pension, or an old age fund for the client. The desirability of 
taking $4,000 each for his son and daughter to provide for their 
college education could be shown, together with an additional 
$2,000 to take care of any outstanding indebtedness. This 
$2,000 policy might be called a “clean-up fund.” All these 
policies would total approximately $50,000 of insurance. 
Suppose, a year later, in a period of slight depression, the 
client says, 
surance. 


“TL don’t know why I am carrying $50,000 of in- 
It seems to me to be entirely too much. I think I 
will drop $25,000 of it.” The untrained agent who sold $50,- 
000 of insurance, without respect to needs, and who did not 
impress upon the client’s mind the specific purpose of the 
insurance, is scarcely in a position to give a very satisfactory 
reply when the client says, “I think $25,000 is enough.” On 
the other hand, in answer to the client’s statement, “I am go- 
ing to drop $25,000 of my insurance,” the trained man, the real 
life underwriter, could say, “Which policy have vou decided 
to drop, or which need no longer exists, which did exist when 
you took the insurance? I presume, then, that you are going 
to drop John’s educational policy or your daughter’s educa- 
tional policy or your mortgage policy. Possibly you have de- 
cided to reduce your wife’s independence fund and your own 
pension fund from $150 a month to $50 a month.” It doesn’t 
take much imagination to see how difficult it would be for the 


client to drop any part of this insurance. If he drops any 
part, he will be leaving a need uncovered. 

The fact cannot be stated too often that the trained under- 
writer sells more insurance to individual clients and sells it 
better, because the insurance is tied up to a specific purpose. 
Since it is tied up to a specific purpose, it will not require 
much effort to conserve it, provided, of course, the need still 
exists. 


LARGER BUSINESS AND FEWER LAPSES 


The policyholder who finds that his insurance is not what 
the agent represented it to be, or who finds that this insurance 
might have been arranged on a plan which would have better 
suited his purpose in buying the insurance, is not apt to be 
much of a booster for insurance in general or for the particu- 
lar company in which his insurance is carried. 

Training does not make the work of the salesman easy, 
but it makes it easy to work. Norval Hawkins, in his book on 
“The gives a splendid illustration of this 
idea: 

“Think of a stone boat in comparison with a motor truck. 


Selling Process,” 


Load a ton weight on each. The power needed to pull the 
heavy sledge over the ground is mostly expended in overcom- 
It is just wasted power. The wheels of the motor 


truck revolve on bearings that reduce the friction to the mini- 


ing friction. 


Nearly all the power exerted is effective in moving the 
The motor truck does the work with ease; that is, with 
the minimum effort necessary. The stone boat represents the 
crude methods in which only a limited amount of knowledge is 
The motor truck signifies the application to the work 
The load moved is 


mum. 
load. 


utilized. 
to be done of a high degree of knowledge. 
exactly the same, but moving it the knowledge way is much 
easier than moving it the crude way. 

“Tt is a simple thing to build a stone boat. It is difficult 
to make a motor truck. One does not have to study hard to 
learn how to construct the crude sledge, but a great deal of 
knowledge must be acquired laboriously before one is able to 
make a motor truck. The fellow who starts to build a stone 
boat gets it finished quickly and begins moving loads long be- 
fore the man who is making a motor truck completes his pre- 
liminary hard task. Very likely, the fellow with the stone 
boat will give the man making the motor truck the horse 
laugh, as he piles up the loads day by day. Maybe the man 
laboring over his preparations to possess a motor truck will 
grow impatient when he sees the results of the other fellow’s 
But if he sticks to his determination and completes his 
By working hard to 


work. 
motor truck, it will be his turn to laugh. 
start with, he makes his work easy ever afterward.” 
Naturally, the training program is not an easy matter for 
the company, either. Texts explaining various policies and 
outlining the need which particular policies of the company 
fill must be prepared. Instructors, if they are educators, 
must be trained in the life insurance business, or, if they are 
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chosen from among the life insurance salesmen, which seems 
to be the better plan, they must be trained to teach. Outline 
plans, which the managers may use in training salesmen, must 
be formulated. Nevertheless, the same remarks which apply 
to the salesmen in the work of learning to sell insurance in the 
right way apply to companies in their efforts to train sales- 
men in the right way. The efforts expended will pay big 
dividends, not only directly in an increased volume of busi- 


ness, less turnover among agents, and a lowered lapse rate, 


GAS QHLAI 


Thursday 


but, indirectly, through the increase in the number of sati 
fied policyholders. 
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GRECIAN PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN STATISTICS 


By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN, of 


}YTHAGORAS was an ancient Grecian philosopher 
the Christian era. He 





who flourished long before 
was, primarily, a mathematician, but, delving deeply 
into the intricacies of the force and relationship of 


he became so imbued with their value and their use 


numbers, 
in the solution and proof of problems of every nature, that he 


based his philosophy upon them. Aristotle, one of the greatest 
philosophers, tells us that Pythagoras taught that numbers were 

that, inasmuch as 
its interrelationship 


the primary elements of every composite ; 
number was the only common attribute, 
was the basic principle underlying all matter. 


cording to his theory, was embodied in the number ten. 


Perfection, ac- 
‘or 
instance, the universe was perfection, there being at the time 
seven known planets and the sun and the moon. Lacking one 
Pythagoras added another to make the required 
Of course, he had many 


astral body, 
ten, and called it the counter earth. 
followers and, even within the past few centuries, a school of 
French thinkers based their first principles on a similar prem- 
ise. Most recently, Einstein has numbers as the fundamental! 
basis of his theory of 
utable theory, but it tends, in no small measure, to emphasize 
the importance of numbers. We know that numbers are de- 
pendent features of everything. We know also that a thing does 
not exist because it is a numerical worth, but that because 
values predicated on it. 


“relativity.” It is indeed an easily ref- 


a thing exists it can have numerical 
We do not now feel that, because there 
week, seven planets in the solar system, or seven pleiades ob- 


are seven days to the 


servable to the eye, the number seven is a thing to be conjured 
with; but it is a fact that the ancient writers tell us repeatedly 
of the importance attached thereto by their peoples, regardless 
of any degree of enlightenment and civilization. The works 
of Pagan, Hebraic and early Christian writers are filled with 
examples of the importance which was accorded to certain 


numbers. Indeed, there are many revelations in the Bible 
shrouded in mystical numbers. 
We cannot discount the bearing that numbers and _ their 


The infant 


use have upon the peoples of the world today. 


Tne Spectator Staff 

discloses his power of distinction between one and more than 
one long before he is able to say the words and prior to his 
display of other reasoning powers. 
he adds to his knowledge of numbers and their aggregates and 
life. So the world, in 
its infancy, felt their value, but could not fix their proper re- 
lationship in this sphere. Now, grown older, with the results 
of the deeds of ancient medieval and modern times disclosed 
stand for, the world realizes the 


As age grows upon him, 


realizes their utility in his every-day 


by numbers and what they 
importance and necessity of numbers. 

There has never been a time in the history 
when the worth of numbers was not realized and recognized, 


of the world 


A\s accounts of accomplishments were reported in history, the 
succeeding generations extracted therefrom, as of the utmost 
importance, numerical records upon which to base their ac- 
tions. The compilations of the various numbers comprise 
the science of statistics, defined as the study 
of the collection and classification of numerals on the basis of 
or the 


which may be 


relative number or occurrence as a ground for deduction; 
systematic compilation of instances for the inference of gen- 
There is no industry in the world whose basic 
or whose every 


eral truths. 
foundation is so dependent upon statistics, 
transaction is so permeated with the use of statistics and its 
elementary insurance. The rates 
in insurance, whether fire, marine, life or casualty, are based 


component, number, as is 
upon the experience of previous years and upon a collection 
facts. The stability of the companies is 
proved only by the use of statistical publications, without which 
the descend to unscientific in- 


sufficiency. 


and classification of 


wouid 


business of insurance 
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SELLING THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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(Continued from page 22) 











never to sell a client more insurance than he is able to carry, 
but is just as careful to be on hand the moment he can afford 
and should have more. 
boy for $1000. That boy prospered and, each 
this agent has added another policy to the young man’s life 
insurance, until he now has with this agent sixteen policies, 
amounting in all to $44,000. Practically all of the $4,500,000 
insurance he has placed on his company’s books has been sold 
and 


year since, 


in this one town. He does no soliciting in the country 


no traveling. The town in which he started and which now 


SEZ ILA 


Sixteen years ago, he wrote a poor 


and still is 
in five fig- 
ures, has been built up by educating and visiting among the 
people of his town, twelve hours a day. And printed matter 
is the beginning and the basis of his educational program. 

and rep- 


has a population of only 12,000 people has been 


his entire field. His handsome income, which is 


The figures quoted above are home office figures 


LIT Nak 


resent only paid-for business. 


LIPO 


GROWTH OF FIRE INSURANCE IN FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


The stock fire and fire-marine insurance companies operating 
in New York State probably transact nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness of the country. Below will be found statistics showing 
the huge advances made by such companies in the last 55 years. 
Their assets have increased 1400 per cent, their surplus nearly 
2600 per cent, and their volume of premiums almost 1350 per 





cent. It will be noted that the loss payments in 1922 were 
over four and one-half times the entire assets in 1867. While 
the surplus in 1867 amounted to less than 20 per cent of capital ; 
in 1922 it aggregated 148 per cent of capital, thus affording 
relatively far stronger protection for both policvholder and 


stockholder than that of 55 years 


ago. 
































STOCK FIRE AND FIRE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK STATE 
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(GASOLINE? 
When appealing to a prospect to insure his life, forget your- of it, there would be such a lack of spirit and feeling that a 


self and your commissions. Consider only your client's interest. 
An agent’s thoughts should seek higher plane than commissions. 
You would hardly wish to feel that your 
sits at the bedside of your sick child, its life in the balance, is 
thinking of his fee. 
life or liberty, 


family doctor, as he 


If a lawyer, when pleading for his client’s 
is thinking only of what he is going to get out 
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If your motive is purely selfish, 
He will “ot be deceived. 

And when you have 
done all there is to do. 


jury would be little impressed. 
a client will instinctively feel this. 
Your concern for him must be genuine. 
persuaded him to do his duty, 
Commissions will take care of themselves. 
about his remuneration, 


you have 
The conscientious 


agent need not worry 
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HOW THE PEOPLE’S ACCIDENT AND HEALTH NEEDS ARE MET 


(Continued from page 50) 


fore acceptance. Each of the other forms is issued upon the 
basis of a simple statement of facts by the applicant, the 
theory being that we thus secure a certain standard of normal 
physical condition. Here I may remark parenthetically that the 
companies frequently find the most glaring misstatements in 
the application. For instance, the applicant states that he has 
never had a policy canceled; whereas in fact he has had poli- 
cies canceled by two or three companies. Or he says that he 
has had no disability in five years, when the fact is that he has 
had from one to five or six disabilities in that period. Assum- 
ing, however, that everything is in order, the risk runs along 
for a few months, and then a claim is presented for, say, 
appendicitis. The insured, like many people, has a dread of 
surgery, and the attending surgeon, yielding to his patient's 
plea, refrains from operating, and by internal medication re- 
lieves the acute condition; the patient, in time, returns to work, 
and the claim is paid in full. Now, that man is impaired. It 
is practically certain that he will suffer recurrences of appendi- 
citis until the appendix is removed by surgery. [riefly, the 
insured is below the normal standard of physical well-being 
which is required for disability insurance. Confronted with 
such impairment, what can the underwriter do? First, he can 
incontinently cancel the policy. But that is opposed to his 
prime duty, above mentioned, of conserving the volume of 
business, and only to be done where no other action can remedy 
the situation. Second, he can ignore the impairment and carry 
the risk along. But such action would ultimately load the 
business so heavily that it would be necessary to tax the whole 
body of insureds for the benefit of the impaired risks, which 
would be inequitable. Third, the underwriter can, be requiring 
a waiver of indemnity for any recurrence of appendicitis, keep 
the insured within the class of normal risks for insurance pur- 
poses, and that is what is done wherever possible to “standard- 
ize” the risk for such purposes. Some maladies, of course, 
render the victim permanently uninsurable because they can- 
not be brought up to normal. Chief of these are insanity, 
apoplexy, paralysis, locomotor ataxia, diabetes, cancer, organic 
heart disease (pericarditis, myocarditis, endocarditis, etc.), 
Bright’s disease and tuberculosis. 
Now, I want to speak on the selling end of the business. 


Wary Accipent AND HeArtH INsurANCE Is A Money 
MAKER FOR TIIE AGENT 

1. No other form of insurance pays as well in the way of 
commission for the selling effort required. 

2. No other form of insurance has as large a number of 
prospects. 

3. No other form of insurance has as many 
ment—in fact, it is really self-selling, due to the many casual- 


selling argu- 


ties reported in the daily press. 

4. No other form of insurance is as easily sold 1f you know 
how to present it. 

5. No other form of insurance, excepting life, has as low 
a lapse ratio. 

6. No other form of insurance produces as many prospects 
per claim. 
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7. No other form of insurance will enable you to build 4 
permanent income more quickly. 

8. No other form of insurance opens up so many avenues 
to other lines of insurance. 

9. The rates and coverages are, and have been, very nearly 
standarized since 1904. , 

10. A risk secured at age 19, for instance, is usually good 
for fifty years’ renewing. 

11. No business gives as little trouble to handle. 

12. An application each working day can be made to net 
the agent a yearly commission income of over $5,000, 

13. Practically every man you solicit for life, compensation, 
automoible and the other lines of insurance is also a prospect 
for some form of accident insurance. 

14. No other form of insurance so consistently pays back 
in claims so large a proportion of premium collected. 

15. 40,000,000 persons are gainfully employed in this coun- 
try; total accident premiums about $40,000,000—$1.00 annual 
premium per capita. Can anyone doubt that the field is 
neglected ? 

16. Cancellations and/or waivers are very seldom necessary 
in the accident only field. 

17. ‘The benefits provided by an accident policy are tre- 
mendous as compared with the premium therefor. 


Every man and woman in business, whether employer or em- 
ployee, is a good prospect for an accident and health contract. 
Do you realize it? More than half of them are uninsured and 
half of that half are just waiting for somebody to ask them to 
put their names on the dotted jine. You can be that “some- 
body” in your territory if you but make up your mind to. 

It is my opinion that a sale is always made much easier if 
you will pass the prospect a marked policy—such as you have 
figured out he needs—refer constantly to it as “his policy,” 
and never talk too low amounts. Better be too high in them 
(he will like the implied compliment) and come down. No- 
body buys shoes, clothes, ete., without trying them on. The 
first thing the good salesman does when you go into a store 1s 
to get you to handle the article. Yet so many insurance men 
\s a matter of fact, it’s no more than 
human nature for the prospect to like to make the decision to 
buy. So let him sell himself, if he will. Always create an 
atmosphere “that the prospect knows the insurance is a good 
thing and that the only question to be settled is the date and 
the amounts.” solicitation. Make it fit 
your prospect, and the order will come surprisingly easy. 


keep back their goods. 


“Humanize” your 
Eighty-five per cent of the orders taken for accident and 
health policies are secured without competition. 
Forty per cent of the people solicited can be “written.” 
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Loyal to Friends and to Loyal 
Agents Loyal 


Organized 1855 


Firemen’s Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 


Organized 1854 


The Mechanics Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


JOHN A. SNYDER, Secy. 


Organized 1853 


The Girard F. & M. Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
D. G. VAUGHN, Secretary 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


H. M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


Organized 1866 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
THOS. A. HATHAWAY, Secretary 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


H. M. SCHMIDT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 


Loyal to Friends and to Loyal Agents Loyal 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE AND THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


By W. EuGene Rorscn, of 


USINESS, home life and national stability are 
all founded upon the maintenance of adequate, 
interdependent relationships. One industry pur- 
chases its raw materials from several other in- 
dustries, and it is the mutual element of co-opera- 
tion which contributes to the success of all. Every-day condi- 
tions in the home of a family also demand a spirit of helpful- 
ness and toleration in order that ties of blood and kinship be 
Nations, through maritime com- 





not ruptured or broken. 
merce, through ambassadorial privilege and through exchange 
of trade, preserve that balance of potential and industrial 
power which is necessary to the welfare of the races. When 
the balance is overturned, either by wars, disasters, strikes or 
other troubles, the misery resultant affects not only the im- 
mediate nation within whose borders the occurrence takes 
place, but also those other nations whose diplomatic and com- 
mercial antennae are constantly outstretched seeking the bet- 
terment of their peoples. 

The principle of interdependence, then, is universal. In 
private or public affairs it makes its influence felt, and during 
the past twenty years it has been, perhaps, nowhere so marked 
as between the automobile industry and the business of auto- 
mobile insurance. Here its strength has caused an astonish- 
ingly rapid growth; in this connection it is the vital main- 
spring of progress, and between these two fields of endeavor 
it has builded a party wall upon which the very foundations of 
both are reared. These statements are truth, not fancy. The 
manufacturer of automobiles owes more to the good offices of 
insurance than he often either realizes or is willing to ac- 
knowledge, and, conversely, the worid of automobile insurance 
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derives its income from the presence of the automobile and 
motor truck upon our streets and roads. 

With the coming of the automobile there arose a definite 
need for various kinds of protection against the dangers which 
the vehicle itself introduced or which were inherent in jts 
structure. The promptness with which insurance _ has 
recognized the existence of a demand for specialized methods 
of safeguard against any new hazard led it to take early 
cognizance of the advent of the automobile. At first writ. 
ten either under extended marine coverages or through straight 
fire insurance policies, automobile insurance rapidly developed 
into a separate class of business requiring unique policy con- 
tracts and insisting upon distinctly different insurance prac- 
tices. The omnipresent risks of fire, theft, collision, property 
damage and public liability were encountered one by one and 
were provided for by insurance companies under policies which 
were changed from time to time in accordance with the dic 
tates of sound business and past experience, until to-day auto- 
mobile insurance has reached a point of stabilization from 
which nothing can shake it. 

While the automobile industry would undoubtedly have at- 
tained a remarkable growth, even without the existence of 
automobile insurance (because of the public’s recognition of 
the value of the motor-vehicle as a business asset and a luxu- 
rious pleasure), there can be no doubt of the fact that insur- 
ance companies added a tremendous impetus through their 
provision against losses. So largely does this factor now 
loom that it is at least questionable whether or not more care- 
ful individuals would purchase cars were automobile insurance 
(Continued on page 92) 





OPINIONS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE VARIOUS STATES 


(Continued from page 00) 
and is in need of sufficient security, the service rendered by a 
life insurance policy is very great indeed. It teaches men and 
women to save, it promotes frugality and thrift, and it helps as 
scarcely anything else to prepare for the rainy day, or for the 
declining years of life. 
R. A. NESTOS, Governor of North Dakota 


I am glad to give you my testimonial as to the value of life 
nsurance. Being the father of ten children, I am in a position 
to appreciate it more, perhaps, than if I were the head of s small 
family. I have been a salaried man nearly all my life, and it 
has been a constant source of satisfaction to me to know that 
if my limited income should cease by reason of death, my family 
would still have the benefit of the life insurance which I an. 
carrying. I think life insurance companies and salesmen are 
real public benefactors. 

VIC DONAHEY, Governor of Ohio 


It gives me genuine pleasure to add my humble testimony 
to the usefulness of life insurance. It often serves as a welcomed 
life line to a sinking family. 

W. M. PIERCE, Governor of Oregon 


One of my choice possessions is a paid-up policy, representing 
the savings of my younger days and now ready for realization 
in case of need or misfortune. I have many others, and as a 
business man I regard them as among the best of my investments 

WM. C. SPROUL, Governor of Pennsylvania. 


I have no hesitancy in affirming my strong belief in"the mani- 
fold benefits which are to be derived by our citizens from the 
taking out of life insurance policies. Not only does it afford 
the greatest protection for the family and dependents of the 
insured, in that it creates a substantial estate from the moment 
of its adoption, but also the many other features that are in- 
cluded in a modern insurance policy giving to the insured the 
means whereby he himself may be protected against unforeseen 
difficulties in his own life. 


W.S. FLYNN, Governor of Rhode Island. 


My advice to any young man or woman is to carry a reasonable 
amount of life insurance, and begin as early as possible; not a 
sufficient amount to make the payment of the premiums bur- 
densome, but a sufficient amount to make a permanent invest- 
ment in case of disability or death. 

T. G. McLEOD, Governor of South Carolina. 


Life insurance is one of the safest and most substantial in- 
vestments a man can make during his lifetime, and every citizen 
should thereby protect himself and those who may be dependent 
upon him. The basic principles of life insurance are sound. 


W. H. McMASTER, Governor of South Dakota. 


In my opinion, there is no safer or saner method of giving pro- 
tection to those who are dependent upon us than by life insur- 
ance, and at the same time enabling one to feel that he has a 
profitable investment, a rainy-day collateral and asset in case 
of misfortune and adversity. For a young man it not only 
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affords protection and investment, but is calculated to imbue 
him with that most necessary qualification of thrift and economy. 


A. A. TAYLOR, Governor of Tennessee. 


{ life insurance policy is, in my estimation, one of the most 
substantial sources of happiness and comfort a man can bestow 
upon his family. 

C. R. MABEY, Governor of Utah. 


I am a believer in life insurance for most men, as is evidenced 
by the fact that I carry quite a considerable amount myself 
To me, the prejudice that some people have against it, apparent- 
ly because of the fact that it reminds them that sooner or later 
they are going to die, seems unexplainable. I have known 
several instances where apparently this prejudice, or dread, s0 
influenced men as to result later in great hardship to their 
families which but for this feeling need not have been. 


R. PROCTOR, Governor of Vermont. 


I can best express my appreciation of the value of life insur- 
ance by stating that I carry policies on myself and family to 
the very limit of my financial ability. I cannot conceive how 
any real man would be without insurance on his life for the 
protection of his family. There is no form of investment, ! 
such it may be termed, that appeals to me so keenly as that ofa 
life insurance policy. It is an obligation, when assumed, that 
always appeals and one that in some way we all try to promptly 
meet. A death invariably accentuates the value of this form 
of investment. fe 

Kk. LEE TRINKLE, Governor of Virginia, 
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suddenly to become inobtainable. With the mounting cost of 
mechanical repair and replacement, the prevalent tendency on 
the part of law courts to award large sums in public liability 
claims and the jeopardization of a family’s future which such 
judgments involve, a cautious individual might not wish to 
personally assume the risk attendant upon the purchase of a 
motor vehicle. A situation of that kind would prove a serious 
handicap to the automobile manufacturer and would attach a 
drag to the footsteps of production which might easily cripple 
Before automobile insurance came into practical 
To-day the 


the industry. 
being a loss by collision was in itself disastrous. 
disaster can be confined to the possible injuries received by the 
party or parties in the car at the time, but the value of the 
machine need not be swept away. This means that the owner 
whose vehicle is thus destroyed and who has had it covered by 
an adequate collision insurance clause is not at once removed 
from the ranks of possible purchasers, but, with the settlement 
of his claim, has in hand the wherewithal to buy another car. 
Without automobile insurance a man would have to be fairly 
well-to-do to be able to suffer unaided the total loss of one or 
This applies equally to destruction by fire or 
Claims for property 


more vehicles. 
collision and to deprivation by theft. 
damage or public liability would have the same effect. 

A court award can be the cause of a writ of attachment on 
the possessions of the car owner, if the amount of the adverse 
judgment be such that the sued defendant cannot pay. Here 
again automobile insurance steps in to fill a possible chasm on 
the edge of which the motor-car owner, standing alone, would 
In protecting the owner, insurance also guards 
This must be ob- 


be powerless. 
the future interests of the manufacturer. 
vious from even a slight resumé of the situation. 

While the first aim of automobile insurance is to protect the 
car owner, whether an individual or a corporation, there has 
been a larger development in which the manufacturer is con- 
cerned, both directly and indirectly. This is the insurance 
coverage applying to common carriers and to shipment by 
land and water routes. Before such coverage was obtainable 
the motor-vehicle manufacturer delivered a machine entirely 
at his own risk or at the risk of the purchaser. When the car 
was damaged or destroyed while in transit the loss had to be 
borne by either of the parties without recompense unless re- 
coverable from the carrier. If the burden fell upon the manu- 
facturer, several losses of this character created a situation 
from which the early automobile manufacturer or the manu- 
facturer starting in the business with a small plant and a 
limited output, could not readily extricate himself. If the loss 
had to be paid by the purchaser it often happened that the 
necessary cash outlay absorbed his available monies and he 
was unable to buy another automobile, at least for some time. 
Into this breach, as well, insurance has flung its forces, and the 
materialization of these losses, when the protection extended 
is taken advantage of, has no damaging effect upon the finances 
of either the manufacturer or the motor-car purchaser. For 
cars driven from the factory to the delivery point, a favorite 
procedure to-day, insurance is the Atlas upon whose strong 
shoulders rests the responsibility of loss payments. 

The possibilities of insurance inherent in the motor-vehicle 
industry of the present and the future are apparent from a 
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consideration of the fact that in 1922 there were 12,364,377 
cars in the United States. Allotting to each an average whole- 
sale value of $800, which is probably slightly in excess of the 
actual figure, the monetary value of the automobiles jp use 
assumes the staggering total of $9,891,501,600. The growth 
of the motor vehicle since 1899 is indicated by a production oj 
3700 cars in that year, having an aggregate wholesale assigned 
cost of $4,750,000, and an average price of about $1284, as 
compared with a 1920 production of 1,883,158 cars with 4 
valuation of $1,809,175,963 and an average purchase expense 
ot $g6o per car. 

Increased production, centralized methods of manufacture, 
quantity purchase and all the other elements which enter into 
the stimulation of an industry, combined to reduce the whole- 
sale price per car from $1284 in 1899 to $960 in 1920. This 
means that the average retail price was also necessarily lowered 
and that, yearly, automobiles are coming within the financial 
reach of more and more persons. The relation between the 
yearly increase in the number of motor vehicles throughout 
the country and the ability to secure automobile insurance js 
close and appeals to both the motor-vehicle manufacturer and 
the insurance executive; for without the protection afforded 
car owners by insurance many people would not assume the 
risks of ownership. It is the business of the automobile jn- 
dustry to produce more and better cars at lower prices, and it 
is the business of automobile insurance to furnish complete 
coverage for those cars at premium rates which are as low 
as is consistent with the best underwriting practices. 

A factor which has recently come to take a rightfully im- 
portant place in the commerce of the nation is the motor truck. 
In 1904 the United States produced only 411 motor trucks; in 
1915 the figure rose to 74,000, and by 1920 the yearly produc- 
tion was 322,039, with a wholesale value of $423,756,715. Just 
as if supplemented and aided the rise of the passenger automo- 
bile industry, so automobile insurance has provided for the 
progress of the motor truck. It is peculiariy necessary that 
such vehicles travel under the protection cf complete insur- 
ance, for when injuries are caused to pedestrians or others by 
the truck or trucks of a firm, the amounts of the damages sued 
for in a court action are usually larger than they would be in 
the case of a private individual, for the plaintiff knows that 
back of the motor truck, in most instances, are the resources of 
Even though this be true, the payment 
of a loss affects, in a measure, the business welfare of a firm, 


a firm or corporation. 


partnership or corporation, as it does that of an individual, 
and the arguments for insurance which apply on the one hand 
are applicable with almost equal force on the cther. 

The same methods and policies by which insurance sup- 
ported the automobile passenger car through the protection of 
the purchaser and his reimbursement in the event of the occur- 
rence of one, or a combination, of several dangers are now, 
and have been, available for the safeguarding of the motor- 
truck owner. The motor-truck manufacturer is just as much 
concerned in having a truck covered by insurance after it 1s 
in the possession of an individual or firm as is the private 
automobile manufacturer in having his machine similarly pro- 
tected. To both the existence of an adequate insurance which 
guarantees reimbursement against the danger of theft, fire, 
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collision, property damage and public liability hazards is a 
seal of protection for their immediate welfare and for the 
maintenance of a stabilized future market. It may even be 
that later on, when the part which insurance plays in support- 
ing the automobile and motor truck is more recognized, the 
manufacturers of these vehicles will actively co-operate with 
the insurance companies and will direct a portion of their 
sales efforts toward urging every purchaser to obtain com- 
plete and adequate insurance coverage, even before the vehicles 
are driven for the first time. That a tendency to force com- 
pulsory protection of the public is extant is shown by the 
numerous bills having this as an ultimate goal which have been 
introduced in the legislatures of several States during the 
past twelve months. While these measures all aim at the indi- 
vidual good, their effect would be beneficial to the vehicle 
manufacturer also, in that the car owner, by reason of such 
insurance, would not be deprived of his automobile in the event 
of personal inability to pay a judgment. Manifestly it is to the 
interest of the manufacturer that a car be kept in use as much 
as possible in order to hasten replacement, and that, if it be 
totally destroyed, the owner be furnished with the necessary 
funds to purchase another. 

The records of insurance companies writing automobile 
lines show that the placing of this business, granted that it is 
properly and carefully underwritten, is a profitable venture. 
During 1922 fifty-one stock casualty companies received pre- 
miums on automobile business aggregating $106,114,345, and 
ninety-six mutual companies took in premiums to the amount 
of $15,004,469. The total premiums of these one hundred and 
forty-seven companies were $121,118,814. The mutual com- 
panies sustained a loss ratio of .35, and the stock casualty 
companies examined had a loss ratio of .43 for the year. 
Risks included were fire, theft, collision, property damage and 
liability. The exact volume of profit is difficult of determina- 
tion, but it is safe to assume that the figure is substantial 
enough to attract the further efforts of the companies and their 
agents. 

One phase of automobile insurance which is receiving a 
great deal of attention from insurance companies and agents 
is public liability. The reason for this is twofold. First, in- 
surance companies have learned througli bitter experience that 
the greatest risk in automobile insurance is not the automobile 
itself, but the moral hazard involved in the person of the 
owner or driver; and second, the mounting total of deaths 
caused by automobiles. In the days when motor-car insurance 
was still in a formative period, underwriters thought that the 
car itself was the principal thing toe be taken into consideration. 
Insurance policies were made out pon this basis, and it was not 
until later events proved the fallacy of the method that any 
definite change in the plan took place. Then it gradually be- 
came known that the most vital concern of the underwriter was 
the character of the assured. Not the value of the car, not its 
mechanical upkeep, and not the year of its manufacture, were 
the cornerstones of the business structure of automobile in- 
surance, but the character of the owner was the important 
feature for investigation in order to make underwriting profit- 
able. All other information was subservient to this. With the 
full and complete understanding of the solution of the problem 
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automobile insurance began to show profits, and has since been 
able to properly meet the needs of the automotive industry and 
the public. 

The total of deaths was a vastly 
volved not only public liability insurance on the part of the 
motorist, but life and accident insurance on the part of the 
Yet here again the interdependence of the indys- 


different thing, since it in- 


pedestrian. 
try and automobile insurance came to the fore. In a case 
where the driver of a car accidentally, and thrcugh no personal 
fault, kills a pedestrian and is sued for damages by the de- 
ceased’s family, the same thing as before described occurs, and 
the potential automobile market is guarded by the arm of jn- 
surance. In the case of the pedestrian himself, however, it 
may be that he carried accident insurance at the time of his 
death, and then we are occasionally confronted with the ironic 
spectacle of a man’s family using part of the insurance money 
to defray immediate expenses and later purchasing an automo- 
bile with the balance. Such an instance has come to the personal 
attention of the writer, and he is convinced that it is not an 
isolated happening. 

There is a well-defined need for greater co-operation be- 
tween the insurance man and the automobile manufacturer, 
since each can aid the other and daily does, often without real- 
izing the fact. Were they to be brought to a perfect harmony 
and understanding of the interlocking points in their respective 
industries there would be less difficulty in the handling of busi- 
ness. For instance, an insurance broker or agent is applied to 
for a policy to cover a car which has always been in the hands 
of one owner. Is not the automobile dealer who sold the car 
among the parties to whom the insurance man should go to 
determine the extent of the moral hazard which would be 
present after the policy was in force? The automobile dealer 
is cognizant of the financial condition of the car owner in most 
instances, and particularly in small towns where the garage man 
is the vehicle salesman also, and is usually familiar with the 
opinions of the neighborhood. Aid of this nature would be 
invaluable to the insurance companies and should be readily 
given by the motor-car representative, since it is entirely to his 
benefit to do so. This illustrates only one of the ways in which 
the automobile dealer could be of assistance in the granting of 
insurance coverage. There are many others which would be 
revealed by an open discussion of the questions arising in the 
two industries, provided that these questions were of such a 
kind as to be interesting to both. 

The motor world of to-day would be hopelessly at a disad- 
vaniage were it not for the benetits of automobile insurance 
which make it possible for the motorist to protect himself, his 
car, his passengers and the pedestrian public. The retroactive 
effect of this complete protection is in continuous operation, 
and its force is exerted on behalf of the vehicle manufacturer 
in maintaining a market for his product and thus saving him 
much missionary sales effort which, even if it were put for- 
ward, would not be nearly as successful without the bulwark 
of insurance at its back. 
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Insurance Sales Executives Everywhere Should be 
Greatly Interested in Such an Organization as This— 


No Life Insurance Agency in America Can Beat Our Record 








On one single day—April 2, 1923 —Applications for 
$1,460,000.00 


of Legal Reserve Life Insurance were received at our offices and two days later were in the hands of 
the insurance concerns for which the business was written. 
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were written by our sales force and received at our offices. 


In one single year—1922—our business totaled in excess of 


$140,000,000.00 


every dollar of which was on Legal Reserve Forms. (And in 1923 we will write more.) 


In four years and a half we have written more than 
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$320,000,000.00 Ny 
of Legal Reserve Life Insurance. ? 
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WE CAN FURNISH COMPETENT PROOF TO SUPPORT EVERY STATEMENT WE MAKE 


Here are a few significant facts: 





¢ . We have full time representatives in every state in the Union. 
¢ 2. Every International representative is carefully trained in our methods before we give him a 
contract. 
Ps 3- Our production record is all the more phenomenal when it is considered that at no time have we 
had in excess of 300 men under contract. 
¢ 4. Our labor turnover is negligible. Our men like their jobs and are Ioo per cent loyal to our or- 
ganization. 
5. Since April 1, 1922, no application has been accepted by the International unless a cash premium 
Pe payment accompanied it. In other words, we SELL our prospects. 
6. We give sufficient guarantees that no work that we do for one life insurance organization will 
conflict with any work we may do for another. 
\ 7. Our Capital and Surplus total over a Million Dollars. 
MR. SALES EXECUTIVE, IS THERE ANYTHING 


SUCH AN ORGANIZATION CAN DO FOR YOU? 


Address all inquiries to 


International Insurance Service Company 


Herbert G. Shimp, President 


205-207 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Commenced business. 
the entire Dominion of Canada, and in Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Illinois, U. S. A. 


A COMPANY OF GREAT FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


FIGURES FROM THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 1922 


Winnipeg, Canada 


Teday the Company operates 


A Remarkable Record of Growth 


On August 18th, 1892—thirty-one years ago 


The Great-West Life Assurance Company 


throughout 





Business in Force........... $318,607,146 

Poicictuis. “Gkeae  Tmtenest 0 / 
a Rate 718 /o 
i —— Wa eo 

New Business.............. 60,568,499 


In Low Net Cost The 





Great-West Life Excels 


Make your own comparisons from the following 
actual results. The dividends shown are those 
payable in 1923 on policies issued since Jan- 
uary Ist, 1906. They are not guarantees nor 









































estimates. 

Ordinary Life 20 Payment Life 20 Year Endowment 

Age 35—Premium $27.40 Age 35—Premium $35.40 Age 35—Premium $49.50 
End Year| Dividend | Net Cost End Year| Dividend | Net Cost End Year| Dividend | Net Cost 

1 $3.95 $23 .45 1 | $4.40 | $31.00 1 | $5.30 $44 .20 
5 6.10 21.30 5 | 6.60 28.80 5 8.90 40 .60 
10 8.55 | 18.85 10 9.80 25 .60 10 | 13.55 35.95 
15 10.65 | 16.75 15 | 13.35 22.05 15 | 18.20 31.30 
17 11.35 | 16.05 17 14.85 20.55 17 | 20.20 29 .30 




















Automatic Paid-Up Features 





Show Remarkable Results 





Actual Result 
20 Payment Life Policy 


Amount $5000. Issued 1909 
Age 29—Premium $155.00 


Monthly Income Results 


T.S. COLEMAN 
T. M. TAYLOR 
F. W. ATKINSON 
HATCHER BROS. 





The rate of interest used in accumulating these profits has never been less than 614%. 


Surplus interest earnings allowed on installment settlements. 
year Monthly Incomes of $100. (guaranteed for 20 years) are being 
increased to $121.50 after the first year. 


Credited: 1914 (Dividend $120/75):. ... 2c. os sce ba See eae sees $120.75 
Credited 1919 (Dividend $169.00—Interest $46.95)........ 215.95 
Credited 1923 (Dividend $257.25—Interest $96.30)..... 353.55 
Total Profit Fund 1923 (End of 14th Year) .............. $690.25 
Amount required to pay Future Premiums............... 659.55 
Balance of Profit Fund Paid in Cash to Insured........... $30.70 


This 


MANAGER Park Avenue Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
MANAGER _ Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 
MANAGER _ Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
STATE AGENTS Fargo, North Dakota 
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An Agent Named Jim 


Five years ago Jim was driving himself 
pretty hard, trying to earn a living for 
his family. It was not an easy thing to 
do. Jim had not yet found himself. 
He didn’t fit his work and his work 
didn’t fit him. 


One day Jim decided that he had been 
wasting his time. He wasn’t getting 
anywhere. When he made a sale, he got 
only a small commission and then the 
transaction was a bit of past history. 
There was nothing more to it. So he 
made up his mind to get into a business 
of his very own, where the fruits of his 
efforts would not fade with the passing 
of the day. 


Jim decided to enter the Life Insurance 
business. He knew nothing then of Life 
Insurance nor of the finer points of sales- 
manship. Jim was just a plugging, un- 
tiring worker, honest and upright, and 
willing to learn. 


Now Jim owns his own home, drives a 
beautiful car, and just a few days ago he 
bought an apartment building. But even 
greater than all this is the happiness he 
has found. 


Jim loves his work. It is giving him 
more than he ever expected to have. It 
is taking care of him and his family. It 
is building up his estate. Why shouldn’t 
he love it? He loves the Company with 
which he is connected. It has treated 
him fairly. It has been his friend. Its 
officers have helped him, counseled with 
him, and cheered him when discourage- 
ments came. The Company loves Jim. 
Why shouldn’t it? He isa real man and 
worthy to hold its agency contract. 


What Jim’s Company has done for him 
it can do for others who are ready for 
their big opportunity. It is a friendly 
Company, extending the hand of fellow- 
ship to those who merit an agency ap- 
pointment. 


The Cleveland Life Insurance Co. 


*Jim isn’t his real name, but as 
he would recognize this anyway, we 
hope he doesn’t see it. 


WILLIAM H. HUNT, President 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Our home office building is neither too 
large nor yet too small. 


It was conceived with a calculating eye; 
an eye open to our present and progres- 
sive demands. 


As a corollary, but with all due modesty, 
we might appropriately add that the pre- 
vailing opinion among agents applies 
this same thought to the size of our 
company. 
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It is “‘just right,” they say. 


It is not so small but that it ranks with 
the leading life insurance companies in 
the country; nor is it yet so large as to 
preclude that ‘“‘personal touch” which 
means so much to the ambitious agent. 


Ours is what might fittingly be termed 
‘a family company.”’ 


Our officers are as proud of and interested 
in the success of individual agents as a 
father is of his own ‘flesh and blood.” 


—_ 


Wouldn’t you like to become a member of 
our happy family circle ? 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
For information concerning opportunities in the field force of THE GUARDIAN, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, GEO. L. HUNT, 
Vice-President Supt. of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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If “lightning” strikes the 
good health of the business 
or professional man who car- 
ries a Pacific Mutual Non- 
Cancellable Income Policy, 
what a comfort those checks 
for $500 a month prove to be, 
payable as long as disability 
lasts—no limit—yes, even payable for life. 


This policy is sold only to business and professional 
men at surprisingly low rates. 


We want you to know about this form of protection 
which cannot be cancelled by the Company. Some of 
your clients are sure to buy as soon as they learn about it. 


Do not wait for your competitors to sell them. Do it yourself. The policy has 
magic in its appeal. It is just what business men have been wanting for years. 


We paid over $50,000 a month in commissions last year to agents and brokers who 
sold Non-Cancellable policies. 


Write for information and open territory today. 
DANFORD M. BAKER, 


Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of California 
Los Angeles 
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Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated in 1851 
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Large Verdicts 


: 
% 
% 
are getting to be common and 
brokers and agents whose business 
success depends on the satisfaction x 
of their policyholders cannot af- x 
ford to rely altogether on higher 3 
policy limits. Their duty to their s 
clients requires a certainty of the 4 
insurance company’s financial re- % 
sponsibility, the clearness and fair- 5 
ness of its policy contracts and its % 
% 
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reputation for prompt and satis- 
factory claim settlements, inspec- 
tion service, etc. 








Agents and brokers who place 
their business with the London 
will never have anything to ex- 
plain away. The London’s well 
known reputation for super-excel- 
Q i” Shoe lent service gives positive as- 
Ac Se Ce. Ros A ita te surance that they will always 
LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT BLDG. have satisfied customers. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Head Office—CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. Lawson, General Manager 
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U.S. BRANCH 1892 : 
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Accident, Automobile Liability, Automobile Property Damage, Automobile Collision, Bank Bur- x 
glary and Robbery, Credit, Contractor’s Contingent Liability, Disability, Electrical Machinery x 
Breakage, Elevator Liability, Elevator Property Damage, Employer’s Liability, Engine Breakage, x 
Fly Wheel Breakage, General Liability, Golf and Game, Group Accident and Health, Health, % 
Highway Robbery, Landlord’s Liability, Mercantile Open Stock Burglary, Mercantile Safe s 
Burglary, Messenger Robbery, Office Robbery (Hold-Up), Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Con- x 
struction Liability, Paymaster Robbery, Personal Holdup, Plate Glass, Public Liability, Residence od 
Burglary, Larceny and Theft, Salary, Store Robbery (Hold-up), Safe Burglary, Steam Boiler, | 
q 

i 

% 
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SOLD 


Teams Liability, Teams Property Damage, Tenants’ Liability, Theatre Liability, Theft, Use and 
Occupancy, Vessel Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Workmen’s Collective. 











NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
141 Milk Street 
Boston 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OFFICE 
512-514 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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ROY PRESS 


E. LAWRENCE, President 
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TELEPHONE 3160-3161-3162 BEEKMAN 


BEEKMAN AND GOLD SITS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PIONEERING DAYS 


HE rolicking, roistering, days of N Le Roy, other pioneers organ- 





"48 saw thousands of pioneering 
Americans leaving the Milissouri 
country for the long march overland 
in covered wagons. They came from 
the fertile fields of Ohio and Indiana 
and Illinois and Kentucky and the 
other states. 


With them went their women-folks 
and children, their seed and plows; 
for they were not merely traders, but 
went to make their homes on the rich 
lands of Oregon. 


The discovery of gold at Sutter’s 
Mill in California, January 19, 1848, 
diverted many of these home-builders 
from their purpose. They turned in- 
stead to the prospectors’ trails of Cal- 
ifornia, lured by the gleam of yellow 
metal. 


ized a company for the insuring of 
property against loss by fire. They 
were simple, honest men, who knew 
only to be faithful and loyal. No 
quest of gold swerved them from 
their purpose. 


Day after day, and year after year 
they toiled on; not over parched 
deserts of sand or trailless mountains, 
but through the uncharted difficulties 
of insurance service. Their rugged 
earnestness and hopeful courage 
brought them through. 


Today, after seventy-five years the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
still builds, adding the experience and 
enthusiasm of three generations to 
the principles of the pioneers. 








OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


LE ROY, OHIO 
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Financial Statement, January 1, 1923 : 
: ASSETS : : 
Ment Toutate Clank Vale) 2x... ook ee eek ee ee beens § 90,983 .07 = Z 
Duane Tans, Finat Diets... oo. os ih a ee ks .. 8,702,915.07 = 2 
= UlS4 Commty omd Mumwipal Bonds... .... 2. 666. ice ec cienes .. 045,452.91 = 2 
= ge eh a ae a ee era 195,291.95 : Z 
= Cask in Banks ami Trust Companies... ... 2... ee cc cece ee nwees 234,417.89 : 2 
ee ee ere 90,600. 66 = : 
2 Excess Market Value Real Estate and Bonds over Book Value......... 34,092 . 60 = Z 
z a ee ee er 343,730.46 = : 
= be eee er eer ee ree ee $5,237,484 .61 : 
- LIABILITIES : 
= Wale Ceased eserves... bck ic a eee es dean ean sa beeen ens $2,939,847 .31 = 
= Cintas in process of adjustment ...... . 2 ~ . ccc cn cae dee wsen ne 279,792.39 = 
= (All completed proof claims since paid).....................0005. z 
2 Disataiity claus, moetaliments (mot Ge)... 2... wo ces ee een sini 17,443.98 = 
= Payments mane ly moetiners im aavance.. .... . ... 0.66 decease dans 142,043.31 = 
= General Contingency Funds, not otherwise stipulated, for further protec- z 
= SPN ois aerc eR Ole Se kT aaa RN WY CAR Re ae ee 1,843,869 .03 = 
- 2 RN eS thes hg. Se uc) 44s Mees dao cx we Sagem i ne uaa are ese 14,488.59 2 
= er eee $5,237,484.61 | 
Z STRIKING FEATURES : 
= Total paid to beneficiaries during 1922.............. $1,656,381 . 10 
= Total returned to living certificate holders during 1922. 256,499.22 
: Total Benefits Paid in 1922.................. $1,912,880. 32 
z Gain in Guaranteed Reserves during 1922............ 955,647.08 
= Gains in Total Admitted Assets during 1922......... 1,126,558.98 
= Total paid to living certificate holders since organization 1,977,580.49 
= Total paid to beneficiaries and members since organiza- = 
eee rr Tt ee er re re ere 92,506,567 .17 E 
Total insurance in force December 31, 1922.......... 86,172,053 .00 2 
Total number certificates in force at close of year 79,045. 2 
(A net gain for the year of 1,580). 2 
Lawrence, Kansas V. A. Young, Supreme President : 
L 
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‘||| Hartford, Connecticut 
ae The Home of Insurance 
+} | The Home of Reinsurance 
: Rossia Insurance Company : 
= OF AMERICA = 
: The Fire Reassurance Company : 
= OF NEW YORK = 
: American Fire Insurance Corporation | 
E : OF NEW YORK : 
: : Union Reserve Insurance Company 5 
: 2 OF NEW YORK : 
ae REINSURANCE : 
[ | 115 Broad Street Hartford, Conn. |_ 
a VALDATUUT AAU UTLANUNGTUUTT - 
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Z 7 Hartford Agents 


Are Equipped to 
Talk Business Anywhere 


The tendency today, among those who 
buy insurance, is to do business with an agent 
who has complete facilities to provide sound 
indemnity against every form of loss. 






Back of Hartford agents is every modern 
facility for giving constructive service. Hart- 
ford policy contracts are nationally known to 
be sound. 

















This company, in conjunction with the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, writes 
practically every form of insurance except life. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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‘She Big Three 


in Business 


The Bank is a storehouse of credit and capital. 




















The Insurance Company is a fireproof wall against physical hazards. 


| The Surety Company reinforces both the Bank and the Insurance Com- 
pany, and backs the business man with Fidelity, Fiduciary and Contract 
Bonds. 


Thus, out of the wisdom of the ages man ‘has evolved a system of 
Banking, Insurance and Suretyship whereby he is enabled to save and 
safely use his capital and credit in constructive enterprise for his own and 
his fellow-man’s benefit. 





These agencies multiply the strength, size, usefulness and safety of Ps . 
business enterprises. The great highway of business has thus been made 
safe and smooth for him who observes the rules of the road. 


Corporate Suretyship enables him to do with safety through another 
that which he cannot do himself, and finally to leave his estate to be ad- 
ministered with safety under a surety bond. 





There are outstanding today in the United States many billions in 
Surety Bonds. 
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of New York ‘ SG Pea Lt 
Home Office: 100 Broadway 
Branch Offices at Forty Over 15,000 Local 
Principal Cities Representatives Elsewhere 
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The European General 


Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 31st, 1922 


ASSETS 
Government Bonds........... $3,578,230 .00 
State and Municipal Bonds.... 417,600.00 
Railroad Bonds.............. 2,706,358.62 


819,780.00 

31,800.00 
193,119.00 
200,000. 00 


Miscellaneous Bonds.......... 
Ratroad Stocks.............. 
Miscellaneous Stocks.......... 
Mortgage Loans on Real [state 





$7,946,887 .62 

Premiums in Course of Collec- 
tion (not over 90 days)...... 
Interest Accrued (on Bonds)... 105,028.56 
Cash in Bank and in Office. . 160,968 .37 
Non-ledger Assets............ 5,000.00 


1,095,273 .28 





$9,313,157 .83 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other than 
Liability)..................$2,719,208.99 


Reserve for Losses (Liability 


and Compensation)......... 467,531.38 


Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
i ner ee 
418,473.39 
109,056. 24 


265,331.33 


Reserve for Commissions. . 
Reserve for axes, etc........ 


Voluntary Contingent Reserve. 





$7,813,157 .83 


Surplus including Deposit 
Capital ($750,000.00)....... 1,500,000.00 


$9,313,157 .83 








REINSURANCE ONLY 


FIDELITY—SURETY—ACCIDENT— HEALTH 
BURGLARY — LIABILITY —COMPENSATION 
STEAM BOILER—FLY WHEEL 





FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG 


United States Managers 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Stadium Being Constructed by the West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, Long Island, for l 
National and International Tennis Matches 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1910 
75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITING MANAGERS for THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 
FOR 


RAIN INSURANCE | EXCESS COMPENSATION 
“Inland Lloyds” of New York amd CASUALTY COVERS 


Cash Deposits in New York State | Security Mutual Casualty Co. 


$415,050.50 OF CHICAGO 
Assets $6,800,000 


Duly organized, approved and licensed by Surplus $2,210,000 
ee ¥ ‘ance DD tme f New York. 
1e Insurance Department of New Yor _ Surplus and Reserve $6,200,000 


STRONGEST CASUALTY 
COMPANY IN AMERICA 


| 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 





ACCEPTED 
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THE REWARD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Since 1792 the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has been 
providing Americans an insurance 
service of exceptional worth. 


Although destruction by wars, 
fires and other hazards has taken 
a toll of more than Two Hundred 
and Ninety Millions of dollars in 
losses, it has met every obligation 
honorably and quickly, and con- 
tinues to grow by virtue of its 
constructive services. 


Contributing to every depart- 
ment of its business the organized 
efforts of a picked company of 
men, each of whom has earned his 
place in the organization by some 
talent or ability tested and proven 
unusual, it is prepared to give its 
agents and patrons an unequaled 
service in underwriting. More 
than a century and a quarter of 
honorable dealings has given the 
Company a dominating place in 
insurance. 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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In Twenty Years 


SERVICE is 


§ As someone faptly said, the 
greatest word in our language. If true, then 
FRATERNITY is its finest expression, and its 
practical application of real benefit to all is 
INSURANCE. § On this principle the Colum- 
bian Mutual Life was founded twenty years ago. 
The passing years brought Success, builded on 
SERVICE, and like the Tower that is to be its 
home, this growth is girdered with the steel of 
Confidence, resting on the bed-rock of its own 
financial worth. 


Modern Fraternal Plan—Legal Reserve and Surplus— 
(American Experience Table, 314 per cent) 


Columbian Mutual Life 


Assurance Society of Memphis, Tenn. 
LLOYD T. BINFORD, President 
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The American 
Insurance Company 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





THE COMPANY’S BUILDING AT ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Incorporated 1846 


Assets $19,036,743. Liabilities $11,969,913 
Surplus to policy-holders $7,066,829 











THE HOME OFFICE AT NEWARK C. WESTON BAILEY, President. 














Something To Think About 





| When you are looking about for addi- 
tional facilities in your office, con- 
sider the Chicago Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company. This company 
has ample resources. Its underwriting 
policy is marked by conservatism of 


the company is being built up along 
well-recognized lines, leading to a 
strong financial institution. It will 
grow; why not grow with it? 


| the highest type—that is to say, 


Cuicaco Fire AND Marine INsuRANCE COMPANY 








Harold M. O’Brien, President 112 West Adams Si, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





FOUNDED 1853 





3333555255555: 


Capital and Net Surplus, Over 
$10,079,000 


Fire, Automobile, Hail, Registered 
Mail, Parcel Post, Merchandise 
Floaters, Explosion, Marine 





Home Office . . . . . . St. Paul, Minn. 


SBS Didiaia iD Sian > > DS DSS 3533523: 











The Security Benefit Association 


National Office, Security Building, Topeka, Kansas 


A MILLIONAIRE SOCIETY 275,000 MEMBERS 


The Society with a GREAT past—The Society with a GREATER FUTURE. 
The Society that HAS met all requirements of State Laws and stands ‘“‘Four 
square to all the winds that blow.” 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Issues four forms of adult certificates—all on ade- N. F. C. 4% Whole Life. 


re quate nt oT ty Pay Lif Current Cost Triennial Automatic Revision. 
merican ence , Twen ay Life. é j 
poncin ener 4% Paid a pr Juvenile — Certificate to age 16, when transfer 
70 : is made to Adult Department. 
Ameri ience 4% Ten and Twenty Year i . . 
wa al pene 4% y Juvenile Whole Life Certificate. 


A Real Fraternal Society operating a Mutual Co-operative Farm of more than 400 acres—An old 
Folks’ and Orphans’ Home—A General Hopsital in course of construction. All members entitled to benefits 
of these charitable institutions without contributions additional to the regular assessment rates. MOST 


ATTRACTIVE CONTRACT TO MEN AND WOMEN. For information address 


SESS SSE SSS SSS SCE cee 
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J. M. KIRKPATRICK, National President Topeka, Kansas 
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The Globe Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Globe is the Oldest Life Insurance Institution of the State of Illinois Transacting 
Industrial Insurance 


Premiums payable yearly, half yearly, quarterly, monthly or weekly. 


“CLAIMS PAID ON SIGHT’? 


The highest grade of service to policyholders and representatives. ‘Ihe latest is 


CLAIMS PAID BY TELEGRAPH 


To Which Have Been Added CLAIMS ADJUSTED BY RADIO. 
It is the last word in SERVICE. 





T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager 
and Founder. 
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| INSURANCE & INTRICATE 
| TABULAR COMPOSITION @& 
i MAKE-UP 


Telephone FitzRoy 0410 











COOPER @ COHEN 


318-321 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY ~~ N.Y. 
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John Hancock made the signature famous 
by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Signature has been made a Household Word by the | 
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LTyAL JD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 
LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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\ 
THE KANSAS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 





TOPEKA 


The Conservative Life Insurance Company of the West 
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& Good men wanted to write business in <3 
&3 

3 Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas 
os & 
S J. H. EDWARDS, President BEN. S. PAULEN, Secretary 8 
3 Dr. F. H. SCHOLLE, Medical Director . 
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Helping Our Men Sell Thrift 


A life insurance man knows that life insurance 
contracts furnish a system that works in establish- 
ing the saving habit, and that for that reason alone 
he does a great service to any family when he places 
a policy there. 


It is not always so easy for an agent to make the 
people see this. Life insurance to many people is 
thought of as death insurance. And every man 
and woman has a natural antipathy to the idea of 
death. 


That is why it has been said that the most diffi- 
cult of all selling is life insurance, though any one 
who has thought about the matter at all knows that 
life insurance is one of the great necessities of life. 


So we are teaching our men to sell life insurance 
as thrift, and have backed them up with thrift 
contracts that meet the needs of every class. 


Last year we specialized with our Thrift Contract 
for children, being a 20-Year Endowment for ages 
one to fifteen, and now have a splendid patronage 
from all over the South where Agents have sold the 
idea of thrift to parents who desire to teach this 
great lesson to their children and at the same time 
to accumulate a fund for higher education or to 
start business with. 


We now turn our attention to Thrift For The 
Family Head, and our lead contract this year is a 
MONTHLY INVESTMENT POLICY for busi- 
ness men and women. 

This is a perfect protection policy, guaranteeing 
insurance, old age income, permanent disability 
income, and THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 
DURING TEMPORARY DISABILITY, on small 
monthly premiums. 

The idea is to teach men and women to use the 
budget system and to set aside an adequate amount 
from each month’s salary to protect the future. 

In this way we build the best class of business, 
because people who are thrifty do not lapse their 
life insurance. 

Of course it is necessary that our men practice 
as well as preach thrift, and we are on the lookout 
for clean ambitious men who have ordered their 
own lives and can therefore hold the confidence of 
the people and teach by example and precept. 


A. M. BURTON, President 


The Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee 


Organized 1903 Cash Capital $600,000.00 
HOME OFFICE: NASHVILLE 





Keeping 
Expense Down 


Selling expense is a big element in the 
cost of production. Should expense 
mount too high, the agency must 
either find a remedy or give up the 


field to competitors. 


Unproductive solicitations are the 
largest expense. Time, effort and 
money is lost. And in the majority 
of cases unproductive solicitations 
are the result of physically impaired 


prospects. 


Medical Life writes a policy which will 
eliminate this big sales expense. This 
Sub-standard policy is very liberal and 
meets the requirements of those who 


are physically impaired. 


Medical Life also writes the regular 
Standard policy and a Child’s Endow- 
ment policy. Rates are equal for both 
sexes. Equipped with these sales units 
every agent can materially cut selling 


costs. 


Write for detailed information. 


‘“‘Life Insurance for Everyone”’ 


Oe MEDICAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


E. E. BROWN 


Sec’y & Agency Supervisor 


I. G. LONDERGAN 
V. Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Company for Live Wire Insurance Salesmen 


Liberal and Attractive Policies Containing Guaranteed Bonus and Disability Clause 


etching, 





PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of Policy contracts from age 3 months next birthday 
to Sixty years 


CQOQOOQDOOE 
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Industrial policies are in full immediate benefit from date of issue 
Ordinary policies contain a valuable Disability Clause and are guaranteed by State Endorsement 
Men of Integrity and Ability, who are Producers, can secure Liberal Contracts 


COMPANY Progressive—Prompt in Payment of Claims—Successful 
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BASIL S. WALSH, President, JOS L. DURKIN, Sec’y, JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 
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ESTABLISHED 1908 















EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF INSURANCE 
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E. A. NELSON 
President 


G. L. LUTTERLOH 


SEYMOUR STEDMAN 
Secretary 


Vice-Pres. 
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A Lesson From The Past 


At his death Benjamin Franklin bequeathed 1,000 £ each to 


Boston and Philadelphia. Loaned at 5% for 1oo years, Franklin 
computed that each bequest would amount to 131,000 £. 


He specified that 100,000 £ of each bequest be then spent for public im- 
provements, the remaining 31,000 £ to be reinvested for another 100 years, at 
the end of which time the accumulations would approximate 4,061,000 £ all 
appropriable for public improvements. 


Franklin realized that future developments might forestall his hopes. He 
desired that the money be loaned to married men less than twenty-six years of 
age in amounts not to exceed three hundred dollars, and that each borrower 
secure two sureties of recognized standing. His plans were flawless, except 
for one thing—changing conditions which he could not foresee left the money 
idle. The class of borrowers specified diminished. The bequests failed. 


If Benjamin Franklin, whose life history is an epitome of success, failed in 
this one respect, how can other men be sure that their plans will successfully 
mature—unless they entrust them to life insurance whose business it is to carry 
them out. 





The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
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[) URING the past ten years the average income 
of Phoenix Mutual salesmen from first year 
commissions has increased more than tenfold. 


This is a striking illustration of what our plans for 
the development of and co-operation with our field 
force are accomplishing. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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What Does An Agent Deserve? What Do Our Agents Get? ’ 


Everything. We place great value upon every one of 


Everything. He is continually combating the opposi- f } ic 
; b ; our agents. We are cognizant of their position and the 
tion of prospects who must be taught the basic value of greatest assistance obtainable goes out to them in full 
life insurance. It’s an uphill fight, undoubtedly, but one measure together with the helpful counsel of every one of 
eae: our officers, men of life insurance experience who know 
rich in reward to the fighter. The agent deserves every- field conditions and men who are willing to give each agent 
thing his home office can give him that will facilitate his personal help in solving every life insurance problem. We 

oe. Sorts have room for men who are willing to be helped to lucrative 
solicitation for life insurance. agency positions. 


Operates in Illinois, Iowa, South Dakota, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Missouri and Texas 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


Insurance in Force, $41,000,000 
Assets, $51,000,000 = 
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WE KNOW HOW TO SATISFY 


our motto is 


SERVICE TO AGENTS AND POLICYHOLDERS 


IIL 
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The Universal Life Insurance Company is managed by men who have 
= spent years in the field and who know of the problems that confront the 
= man who is carrying the rate book. The wonderful growth of the company 
= is due to the success of its agents. This success was made easy by the 
= cooperation given them through its HOME OFFICE. 
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For information regarding contracts for territory in Iowa and Illinois, ad- 
dress the Home Office. 


iil 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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We have some excellent territory in Illinois and Indiana in which 
we are not now represented, and can offer good, reliable men an at- 
tractive contract at this time. 


We can use another good field man who has had experience at- 
tracting men and women to the business of the life underwriting and 
will pay a salary to the right man. 


For further information address 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


202 South State Street, Chicago, III. 


A. E. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Agents 


Over When a life insurance company less than four years old has over 

31 million dollars of good business on its books, with over two and 

A Million one-half million dollars in assets and such a company has regularly 
for more than six months received in new business over a million 


Each dollars each and every month, it must surely indicate to you that 
this volume of business has not been secured by chance. It means 
M onth that the Company must have attractive and popular policy con- 


tracts, well paid and satisfied agents, effective Home Office co- 
operation, and that the Company has an ambitious vision and program of constructive 
expansion which is bringing these most satisfactory results. 


Ample territory is available in states west of the Mississippi for clean and ambitious 
agents who have a desire to “grow with a growing Company.”’ 


State Life Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 
Iowa Building Des Moines, Iowa 
A. C. TUCKER, President WILLIAM KOCH, V. P. & Field Mer. 
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Health & Accident Insurance 
MORE THAN $30,000,000.00 
Paid in Claims during the last 20 Years ® 
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C. A. CRAIG, President W. S. BEARDEN, Secy.-Treas. 





THE NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 





HOME OFFICE: NATIONAL BUILDING 
NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE 
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THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIBERTY LIFE BLDG. OF KANSAS TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Is Licensed to write business in Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming and Arkansas 


The History of The Liberty Life Is a Record of Promises Kept 


As Is Evidenced By the Following Statement: 


ASSETS 
$125,000.00 


Naw. Ga ONG soo: ce ene hanw gnu cenatnoeeageee resus: 
$170,510.29 


May 31, 1920......... 2 aftadty Toston yr RNAS REN aa art, por Me 
5 6 63 oA SS ERE AHR S OheR SRE $423,144.71 
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Whee WE conse cts ees einen sures reeticeecsnnecreeecaeat $1,038,314.56 ® 
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Were Ce Ro an cause ce cae stad canon eee ge te oas eee None 
PURMIG le BO os oases Sei he nese eees re $2,000,000.00 
I 5208 2 844 TEN 49 DETER ODOR ERSIASAE $10,305,000.00 


pS rere ee reer eT $11,851,500.00 


ee er $12,822,200.00 
i feo denn nse canner tence ea iaaaeee $14,395, 700.00 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders $105,547.04 





Cash Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization $129,726.25. 

From May 6, 1921, to May 6, 1923, (the first two full dividend paying years of the Company) The Liberty Life of Kansas 
paid $56,406.00 more in dividends to its policyholders than were paid by any other life insurance company during a similar 
period. Of the three companies paying the next largest amount in dividends during their first four years, one had a slightly 


larger amount of insurance in force and the other two companies had practically the same amount of insurance in force as 


The Liberty Life. Desirable territories available for good men. Write the Home Office. 
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4 Financial Condition Jan. 1, 1923 rol 
% ASSETS LIABILITIES rol 
Sy U. S. Government Bonds (Market Value). seal $162,076 .32 Unearned Premium Reserve................ $430,275 .33 ro 
5 oe nee ete ne \ wie wees = Reserve for Pending and Undetermined Claims 251,348.37 4s 
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% Incorporated 1909 Cash Capital $300,000.00 & 
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3 Automobile Insurance Specialists f 
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% CENTRAL OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE INTERMOUNTAIN OFFICE PACIFIC OFFICE fa 
4 830 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 800 Broad Street 1015 Boston Building 201 Alaska Commercial Bldg. fa 
& Chicago, Ill. Newark, N. J. Salt Lake City, Utah San Francisco, Cal. fa 
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I. Smith Homans, 


Darwin W. Johnson, L. G. Russell, 
President Vice-Pres. and Mgr. Industrial Dept. Viee-Pres. and Actuary 
D. G. Roach, Thos. J. Johnson, 


Treasurer 


Jos. R. Hoffman, 


Secretary Vice-President 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: 106-110 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE .................. $59,000,000.00 
GD hh eee ee ee eee $ 5,000,000.00 


The Commonwealth Life is just opening the State of Indiana and will be glad to 
hear from men of experience who desire to form a permanent connection. Policies 
contain all the latest and most attractive features and are “sellers.” To the proper 
men, good territory and liberal contracts can be offered. Address the Company. 




















EDERAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


ISHAC MILLER HAMILTON 
PRESIDENT 


‘HUMAN. 
BEING 
INSURANCE 


LIFE, ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


We Serve the Public! 


We serve the _ policy= 
holder when sick or hurt 
or aged; we serve his 
loved ones if he dies; we 
compensate the agent 
who SERVED the 
POLICYHOLDER; and 
we co-operate with other 
companies when they 
need reinsurance—Life, 
Double Indemnity or 
Standard Accident. 
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C. W. Feigenspan, President 


J. Horace Shale, Vice Pres 
& Gen. Mer. 


ident 








W. C. Garrison, Treasurer 
W. Van Winkle, Secretary 


Financial Statement of the 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
January Ist, 1923 


ASSETS 
ne ne 
Stocks and Bonds (Market Value). . 
I gp yi Sy waa wear OF det 
Accrued Interest... ............... 
I a ne dee eee dws 
Other Admitted Assets............ 


DURING 1922 
Capital Increased to $1,000,000 
Surplus Increased to 1,000,000 
Assets Increased over 1,000,000 
Writings Increased over 1,000,000 

















$200,994 .85 
3,675,769. 00 
1,169,950. 00 

49,990.42 
365,000.00 
930,194 . 69 


$6,391,838. 96 





LIABILITIES 
Premium Reserve... .....0s6s.005. $2,393,476.00 
MOSS OMESEIN Cris oe eee 1,536,323. 00 
All other Liabilities............... 358,087.88 
Volmatary Reserve............45.; 103,952.08 
Capital...4........-.§3000,000. 
Diet Surpls.......... 1,000,000. 00 
Surplus to Policyholders........... 2,000,000. 00 





$6,391,838 .96 


Compiled under the laws of the States of New York and Massachusetts. 


Correspondence invited for agency contracts in territories 


where we are not now represented. 








Security Life Insurance Company 
of America 


O. W. Johnson, President 





The Rookery : : Chicago 
imespemes int Force Jume, 1, 1003... .... occ ihccwi cc ccc cece ec ness $45,000,000 
EERE LEO EET ROE. SE ORE DL ee ee 5,137,208 
Surplus Protection to Policyholders ......................... 422,185 
Paid to Policyholders since Organization..................... 4,065,756 





Good Openings in Sixteen States for Personal Producers, General Agents 
and Managers 


Address: 


S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 
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’ <9 AUTOMOBILE CONTRACT a 
’ oF LIABILITY PUBLIC OFFICIAL Ss 
* & WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION DEPOSITORY fa 
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SS “de 
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4 id ELMER H. DEARTH, President ro 
4 Kid “a 
; & 
4 ‘F WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE, PUBLIC LIABILITY & 
; ‘sb Elevator, ‘Teams, Automobile and all other forms of Liability Insurance. The very latest and fs 
4 Ku most approved forms of policy contracts and the best legal advice obtainable. E> 
» <5 fa 
' % PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE € 
Pe The broadest, cleanest and most liberal policies issued. 4% 
3 % “ 
. b BURGLARY AND THEFT INSURANCE & 
7 3 Covering Private Dwellings, Apartments and Flats. a 
yy < 
5 PLATE GLASS INSURANCE fa 
‘sb The broadest and most liberal policies and prompt replacement when loss occurs. a 
<3 & 
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THE MACCABEES 


The Maccabees write five distinct certificates upon the Legal Reserve 
American Experience Table at 4; namely, Ordinary Life; Life Paid Up 
at 70; Twenty Pay; Endowment at 70, and Twenty Pay Endowment at 
70, embracing all the modern features contained in first class policies 
issued by Legal Reserve companies. 


$200,000,000 of Legal Reserve business now in force on the books of 
this Association. We have a few positions for first class General Agents 
who can organize and manage a large force of solicitors. Quick pro- 
motion to the right men, under forty years of age. Also a splendid Sick- 
ness and Accident Department. 


For information write The Maccabees, Field Department, 5065 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 














See eee eee eee eee 


New York San Francisco 
Minneapolis Denver 


MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 


175 W. Jackson BI. CHICAGO 
London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
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: 469 Fifth Ave. New York 3 
fs §] 
° UNITED STATES MANAGERS S 
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Our STRENGTH 
Guarantees SAFETY 


Our SERVICE Guarantees 
SATISFACTION 


Attractive Plans of Protection 


Liberal Contracts 


Choice Territory 
Nine Southern States 





Southern Life and Trust Company 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A. W. McALISTER, Pres. H. B. GUNTER, Agy. Mer. 


“CHILD'S 
ENDOWMENT” 


Originated and Introduced by 








nsurance Company 


OF DES MOINES, (OWA 


The Original Form of “CHILD'S ENDOWMENT” that 
has met with the favor of parents who are interested in their 
children’s future welfare. 


‘“‘CHILD’S ENDOWMENT”’ 


is a separate Department of our business. It is surprising 
how easily the parents become interested in this form of 
Savings. 


For Particulars, Rates, Etc., Address 


JAMES H. JAMISON, Pres. 


Home Office: 722 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 





St. Joseph Life Insurance Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1922 


ASSETS 

First Mortgage Farm Loans............... $1,163,905.00 
Cash in Home Office and Banks........... 25,384.55 
Accrued Interest on Investments.......... 69,608.43 
Policy Loans and Notes.................. 2155539-89 
Wart SAVINGS StAMIDS. ... ...... 060 ces 918.05 
Premiums in Course of Collection.......... 12,540.32 
ASO MEAIOTIOOS o65 6 oie ces 3 ecw o's 08 80ers 35,026.70 
CUPS S 3) NST SS ee ene i Oana e $1,522,922.94 

Agents’ Balances and Other Assets Not 
Ma beh kse nis Goh ee ors a 47;496.05 
Total Admitted Assets.............. $1,475,426.89 

LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserveon Policies...............:. $1,009,856.00 
Death Claims in Process of Adjustment.... 13,500.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.... 7,016.34 
et meide for 7993 Paxes................. 7500.00 
Current Accounts Unpaid................. 2,463.42 
Accrued Commissions................+... 43458.93 


Dividends Payable to Policyholders During 


TOA SSR eS 2 eee eee 16,280.67 
Additional Security for Policyholders: 
Capital. . $100,000.00 
Surplus Assigned....... 125,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned..... 188,751.53 413,751.53 
Total Liabilities..................+ $1,475,;420.80 
WALTER W. HEAD A.L.McPHERSON H. E. McPHERSON 
Vice-Pres.-Treas. President Vice-Pres-Sec’y. 


Desirable AGENCY CONTRACTS, for capable, reliable MEN. 





SOUTHERN LIFE AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Organized October, 1890 


Modern and Scientific Sick Benefit 
Insurance Along Safe and Con- 
servative Lines 


Industrial Life Policies from 
$7.75 to $500.00 


Ordinary Life Policies 
from $1,000.00 Up 


C. P. Orr, Pres.; S. J. Foster, V. P.; W. R. Lathrop, 
Secy-Treas.; A. L. Kidd, Supt. Agents; P. P. 
Pepper, Asst. Secy. 
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The Old Reliable 
Industrial Life & Health 
Insurance Company 


Home Office 


91-93 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


John N. McEachern........... President 

Re bo Dab ees. ccc oc cen tktes First Vice-President 
S. C: McEachern:. .........-... Second Vice-President 
bi Me-Shefieleh. 2... . 6505.20 Secretary 


Insures men, women and children all under 
one policy. 


Insurance in force December 31, 1922, 
$9,672,658.00 
Surplus to Policyholders December 31, 1922, 
$284,158.17 


BY INDUSTRY WE THRIVE 


EXPERIENCED LIFE INSURANCE SALES- 
MEN are needed by CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY in its campaign for the 
intensive development of its home state. 


Commencing business in 1912, this company 
has builded solidly and steadily year by year. While 
it operates in several other western states, the bulk 
of its business has been written in California. 


The Company is completing its 12 story Home 
Office building and, in carrying out its plans for 
the further development of California business, 
has openings for experienced, reliable salesmen 
who will come with proper credentials. 


December 31, 1922 


$48,220,161 
5,900,000 


Insurance in Force 
Amount of Assets 


California State Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SACRAMENTO 


Write to J. R. KRUSE, Vice-President & Agency Director 











The Eureka Life 


Insurance Company 
of BALTIMORE 


is an OLD LINE, LEGAL RESERVE, STOCK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, steering clear 
of all experiments and following the blazed trail 
of successful experience. 


THE COMPANY IS FORTY-ONE 
YEARS OLD, under CONSERVATIVE, 
SUBSTANTIAL MANAGEMENT — 
rich in experience, with progressiveness 
and ambition evenly balanced upon a 
foundation of fundamental principles 
and essentials. 


Its management does not goad men to do the un- 
expected or the impossible, but requires only a 
substantial, conservative progress in the items 
which make a healthy, reliable, serviceable insti- 
tution for the protection of policyholders, the well- 
being of its field force and the security of its in- 
vestors. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 





Missouri Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Paid-up Capital $150,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1922, 
$486,382.00 


POLICIES ISSUED ON THE 
WEEKLY PLAN ONLY 


W. A. JOHNSON, President 
J. A. WALKER, Secretary 
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63rd Year 


Home Life Insurance Company 


¢ OF NEW YORK 
Wm. A. MARSHALL, President 


1. Highest standard of valuation. 


2. Policy contracts with most desirable 
benefits and options. 


3. Liberal Disability and Accidental 
Death benefit provisions. 


4. Low mortality experience. 
Low net cost. 


6. A mutual company which men of 
character and ability can enthusias- 
tically represent. 


Home Office 
256 BROADWAY 


DAR 


J 


J. S. Frelinghuysen 
INSURANCE 


111 William Street - - New York 


Stuyvesant Insurance Co. 


Industrial Fire Insurance Co. 


Insurance Underwriters 


Insurance Co. State of Pa. 





Health Accident 


QE RPAELEA 


Non-Classification of Risks 
r Premiums Payable Monthly 
Benefits Payable Weekly 


Policies include $100.00 
funeral benefit without 
additional cost. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1889 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


ce) 
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Telephone, Watkins 3593 


CONSOLIDATED BINDERY, Inc. 


62-64 W. 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





“WE DO BOOKBINDING’”’ 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Edition, Blank Books, 


and Loose-Leaf Specialties 





Special Reports for 





INSURANCE, APPRAISALS, AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
Portfolios of Any Size and Style 


BEIGE SSG EEG ESE 


Thursday 


o 
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Twenty-One Years of Progress 








The GUARANTEE FUND LIFE of Omaha was organized in 1901 and is a 


purely mutual institution. 


Transacts business in twenty-three states and has more than 50,000 policy- 
holders carrying over $145,000,000 of insurance. 


SUES 


It has paid since organization more than four and one-half million dollars in 
death claims and has accumulated more than six million dollars to safeguard policy- 


holders and their beneficiaries. 


Surplus Funds invested only in the highest grade securities as provided by 
the insurance laws of Nebraska. 


Liberal agency contracts are available for trustworthy men and women in twenty- 
three states. Write Agency Department for full particulars about our four up-to- 


date policies. 


ORDINARY LIFE 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 
TWENTY YEAR ACCUMULATION 
YEARLY RENEWABLE TERM 


ae KS FUND 
Actl: 


RESERVE FUNDS TO PROTECT POLICYHOLDERS OVER $6,000,000.00 





- OMAHA - 
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BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Massachusetts Company conducted for the sole benefit of its Policy-Holders under conservative management, 
with sound investments, and an unrivalled record for the prompt payment of death claims. 





Excerpt from the Annual Statement as submitted to the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department for the year 1922 


oS 


PREMIUM INCOME FOR 1922............................ $1,543,'708.00 
Ee ee BP BODE. 2. «we ce ce cde ee een 272,161.00 
RESERVE FOR POLICY-HOLDERS........................ 4,905,079.00 
EN ee a 
SURPLUS ABOVE ALL LIABILITIES....................... 320,085.00 





Since its organization the Company has 
paid to policy-holders and beneficiaries $ 6,783, 732.00 





o 


A Record of Steady Progress 





OFFICERS 
Herbert O. Edgerton, President Edward C. Mansfield, Secretary 
Benj. W. Rowell, Comptroller William A. Morse, Counsel 
Percy G. Browne, Medical Director Damon E. Hall, Associate Counsel 
A. H. Davison, Ast. Medical Dir’tor D. Perley Greene, Actuary 


Patrick J. Lane, Mgr. Claim Dept. John Pierce, General Agent 
Robert King, Supt. of Agencies 


DIRECTORS 
Harry H. Beckwith, Brookline Seward W. Jones, Newton William A. Morse, Boston 
Willard B. Clark, Williamstown Charles H. Keith, Greenfield Frank L. Richardson, Newton 
Herbert O. Edgerton, Cambridge Robert Luce, Waltham Benjamin W. Rowell, Lynn 
Edward G. Graves, Boston Edward C. Mansfield, Boston William H. Tylee, Worcester 
Damon E. Hall, Cambridge Wm. E. McPherson, Worcester 


HOME OFFICE: Boston Mutual Life Building, 75-81 Kilby Street, Boston 
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SELLING DES MOINES LIFE AND ANNUITY 


Twentieth Century Policies 


The DES MOINES LIFE AND ANNUITY keeps abreast of the times by creating 
new facilities for meeting the rapidly changing conditions of the busy nation. 


FOR EACH DOLLAR of liabilities the Company has $2.34 of assets. 
THE DES MOINES LIFE AND ANNUITY writes insurance for the entire family. 


THE COMPANY’S EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT POLICY for children 
is a unique business builder. 


ITS PERFECT PROTECTION and continuous monthly income policies are 
different and attractive. 


ITS MORTGAGE COVERAGE BOND is the latest and one of the most at- 
tractive features in insurance. 


BECAUSE of the ‘“going-ahead-methods” the DES MOINES LIFE AND 
ANNUITY has earned the title of ‘“The Company of Cooperation”’. 


ANY AGENT can rely upon the Company for team work in selling these Twen- 
tieth Century Policies. 


Des Moines Life and Annuity Co. 


A. L. HART, President Home Office: DES MOINES, IOWA 
P. S. We Are Now Licensed in Minnesota 
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INSURE A GOOD NIGHT’S REST 


OST 


RMOOR 



















Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you’re handicapped all day. 


Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 
Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 
Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. 

For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 
prepaid. Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 


lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
122 Elizabeth Street New York 


25,000 Churches Use Ostermoor Cushions 
Illustrated Booklet Free for the Asking 
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ILLINOIS’ TRIO 


Marquette National Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Great Western Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Great Western Underwriters 


OFFICES 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


ANTHONY MATRE 


President 


NAPOLEON PICARD 


Secretary-Treasurer 








THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


CHARTERED A.D. 1720 
U. S. BRANCH 


84 William Street - - - New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT 
January Ist, 1923 
ASSETS IN UNITED STATES........ $ 7,865,925 
LIABILITIES IN UNITED STATES..... 4,701,190 
INCLUDING RE-INSURANCE RESERVE 
eae 3,164,735 


LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES. . over 49,000,000 





JOHN H. PACKARD, U. S. Manager 
EVERETT W. NOURSE, Assistant Manager 





THIRD CENTURY OF 
1720 


ACTIVE BUSINESS 
1923 
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Faro 


WILLIAM T. WOODS 
President 
CHAS. E. W. CHAMBERS 
Secretary 


FREDERIC J. MIDDLEBROOK 
Vice-President 


ROBERT K. MENEELY 
Assistant Secretary 


Lloyds Plate Glass 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


(Incorporated) 
Cash Capital, $750,000.00 Home Office: 1 Liberty St. 
$100,000.00 New York State Bonds 


Deposited with the Insurance Department of New York State. 


January 1, 1923 


ASSETS 
U. S. Government and other Bonds. . $967,632.00 
Stocks. 232,971.00 
Mortgages. Deer nktenae tes 445,500.00 
Cash on hand.. 62,009.29 
Premiums in Course of Collection 183,838.97 
/ccrued Interest....... 20,145.27 


$1,912,096.53 
LIABILITIES 


Re-Insurance a. - eae . $504,095.43 
Unadjusted Losses. 60,322.55 
Reserve for Taxes.... 150,305.22 


All other Liabilities, eueneiies Commissions on un- 





paid balances.......... 63,554.64 
$778,277.84 
Capital\Stock............ ss oii 750,000.00 


$1,528,277. +4 
Net Surplus........... . "383,81 8.69 


$1,912,096.53 
es . 33,818.69 


Surplus to Policyholders. 
Sate ave $7, 305, 7882.03 


Losses paid since Organization. ‘ 


TK a2 Foy 





H. W. STRICKLER, President E. L SHINNICK, Secr’y-Actuary 


MIDLAND 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Attractive Agency Offers in 
Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota. 


For Information Address 
G. K. HENSHALL, Supt. of Agents 
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A THE SAN JACINTO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OFFERS TO AGENTS gy 
: AN A MOST UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING GOOD. A CONTRACT ON 
: ir 
in IN THIS COMPANY MEANS SUCCESS NOW AND A CONSTANTLY INCREAS- AS 
° n ING RESERVE FOR THE FUTURE. A 
| N 
Wn A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FORTHE MAN WHO IS WILLING— a 
: n AND WILL. en 
! a FOR CONTRACTS WRITE a 
| a H. M. HARGROVE, President a 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
} ——-— 
: 
: 
J Desirable territory open for General Agencies 
Me 
in Virginia, Florida and District of Columbia. 
Excellent opportunity for producers who ean 





furnish unquestionable references. 


OUR HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Suite 206-7-9-10 Commercial National Bank Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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: | 
Mr. Insurance Salesman! | 


A Message for You 


Toran E IS a lot of good in all life insurance contracts but some are better than others—the best 





of all keing one that gives maximum benefits at a cost the insured can afford to pay. Our LOW 

COST General Policy provides for: 

Payment of the FULL FACE OF THE POLICY at the death of the insured. 

Payment of DOUBLE THE FACE OF THE POLICY if death results from accident. 

WAIVER OF PREMIUMS in event of total and permanent disability occurring before reaching age 
60, and the PAYMENT OF $10.00 PER MONTH during the life of the insured for each $1,000 
of insurance carried, P-L-U-S the face of the policy at death. 

Fayment of optional BENEFITS FOR TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY from acci- 
dent af.er reaching the age 60. 

Payment of optional OLD AGE BENEFITS in case of disability from any cause, after reaching age 70, 

Rate, age 35, $20.12 per $1,000. Other ages at proportionate rates. 

Then there is our Accumulation Policy costing about the same as an ordinary 20-payment life 
policy, but under which the insured has full kenefits from excess payments in addition to benefits named 
above. For example, a $1,000 policy taken at age 35 would cost $34.62, but in event of death when the 
policy was 10 years old, would pay the beneficiary about $270.00 in addition to the regular benefits. At 
the end of 20 years, the additional payment to the beneficiary would be over $400.00 

We cannot tell you all of the good features of either of the above policies in this advertisement, but 
if you are interested in ‘‘the two best sellers of the year’’, it will pay you to write us for further infor- 
mation. 

Strictly high grade men who are good personal producers and know how to organize and manage 
agencies, can secure profitable contracts in the following districts: 


Topeka, Kans. Salina, Kans. Springfield, Mo. 
Grand Rapids Indianapolis Leavenworth, Kans. Ft. Wayne 


National Life Association - - Des Moines, Iowa 
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“A financial position of The New Jersey 
impregnable strength in Fidelity and Plate Glass 


connection with the very Insurance Company 
exceptional upbuilding of NEWARK, N. J 


the life insurance business.”’ 


—-Economic World—New York Writes 


Automobile Liability 





Property Damage 


CONTINENTAL LIFE aaesied 
Insurance Company Plate i 





and all forms of 


PHILIP BURNET, President 
General Liability 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Insurance 
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Our Agents Find Their Problems Easier 
To Solve Because: 


The Officers of the Company Are Always Accessible; 
Our Underwriters Strive To Help—Not Criticise; 
Our Entire Organization Is Expectantly At Their Service. 





Philadelphia 


Head Office: 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


This Company Maintains HUMAN RELATIONS with its 
Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 


The Company is already licensed in thirty-three States and has arranged 
complete facilities for giving unexcelled claim service, at a moment’s 


notice, in every State of the Union. 
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ii hl 
Ee The Oldest and Strongest Accident 
In the Great Northwest | [surance Company In the Middle-West 
If you have an honorable record, energy, FIRST in length of service—33rd year. 
industry, good address, and the ability to HORGT dn ciake adamant, 
ral present forcibly a plain, attractive proposi- ee = 
tion, th 
I iene FIRST in the percent of money returned to pol- 
e) icyholders as compared to premiums col- O) 
FIRST NATIONAL LIFE ae 
U : First in all things that are desired or required by [J 
| wants you under a liberal contract and will careful purchasers of Insurance. = 
help you to build up a permanent, profit- 
U able business. Address Woodmen Accident Company LI 
= a 
= _ . A. O. Faulkner, Pres. C. E. Spangler, Sec. —= 
Cc. W. Martindale, EJ: eae Vice Pres., Pit Mer. ; ) 
General Manager, Salesmen: ‘‘You are known by the Company you keep.’’ 
ierre, So. Dak. 
spuiiiidiaitiain Home Office: Terminal Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
a 0 
Weed & Kennedy 
: Ye Little Print U 
[ Shop, Ine. 
fn) as fl 
| INSURANCE We Specialize in 
O EVERY BRANCH Insurance Pamphlet 0 
I W ork 
7 F 














123 William St. Manhattan 





187 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE CANAL 0315 
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¥| The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. | m 

| 


W SAINT PAUL 
mae Fe ee ee | ser 


WwW ‘ Al 
Wi | Service Our Watchword om 





We 
Ww MN 
W | PROGRESSIVE | CONSERVATIVE I 
W | @ One of only 11 Life Insurance Companies in the | @ New Disability Benefits and Double Accidental | A 
W | United States that did not reduce dividends to | Death Benefits Granted to old Policyholders. | AN 
YY yolicyholders during the Influenza and War periods. | . “te Service UI 
W | ponic) § I @ Complete Service. Ad 
W | 9g Dividend scale increased on September Ist, 1922. @ Disability and Double Accidental Death Benefits Hr 
W | @ Another raise in dividends announced effective | issued to employed ne Ar 
W September Ist, 1923, making five increases in the | q Sub-standard risks insured. Group insurance Ir 
W scale during the past twelve years. issued sr 
W @ Rate of interest paid on dividends and trust | 4 Tow mortality. High interest earnings. fr 
W funds left with the Company increased fron 434 Qg Financially strong. Surplus funds increased to Wn 
W © to 5° beginning September Ist, 1923. 10°% of net liabilities. in 
W _ Mm 
W OFFICERS m 
W : , E. W. RANDALL, President (" 
W T. A. PHILLIPS, Vice-President H. W. ALLSTROM, Secretary- mr 
W O. J. LACY, 2nd Vice-President Actuary In 
NY, In charge of Agencies C. N. McCLOUD, Medical Director ni 
W ~ mm) 
W A 

In seventeen years we have Ar 


7 MUTUAL TRUST) aoe Sac worn we 








W 
fal LI IFE INSURAN CE COMPANY agent leave our service. Under mn 
. 
We our continuous renewal com- pa 
i | Insurance in Force. . $77,211,260 mission agency contract, many pe 
\ Ab 
W TE rica 9,155,553 of our agents are now indepen- . ny 
¥ Surplus............ 654,100 dent for life. ph 
W We have some desirable ter- | Mm 
W TERRITORY: Illinois, Connecticut, Min- vans fr A 
W nesota, Idaho, Iowa, North ritory for District Managers in i) 
We Dakota, Montana, Oregon, Wis- Alabama and Tennessee. mM 
Ws | consin, Washington, Michigan, A 
Ww South Dakota, Nebraska, Ar 
Wn 


W Missouri, and Massachusetts. L A M A R L | F E Mm 


W 1) 
Wy INSURANCE COMPANY _ ‘fi 


W | Home Office Address: 
| JACHSON, MISS. Mf 








yl The Chicago Temple 
‘ Chi 8 ik = H. S. WESTON, C. W. WELTY, 
Ww aeago, INAS President Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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MAIN OFFICE 


39-41 BARCLAY ST. 
“TO. 


40-42 PARK PLACE 
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PRINTING 


cORPORATINOON 








INSURANCE PRINTERS 


All kinds of Commercial Printing 


LITHOGRAPHING 





ENGRAVING 





:BINDING: 





Insurance Policy Labels Our Specialty 


TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7627 


25 BARCLAY STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WEST 25™ ST. 





BRANCH 


GRAPHIC ARTS BLDG. 
207-217 






































Live Representatives Wanted 
Desirable Territory Open 


4) aan ~ 
Hi: og sf (239 SF, 
4 - iA On 
1. = a. 


56 W. Randolph St. 


any, ae, Ses 


,gege L.K. CLEAVELAND, Supreme President 
C. A. GILLESPIE, Supreme Secretary 





Chicago, III. 
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United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company 


R. HOWARD BLAND, President 


ei ei 


FIDELITY SURETY 
BURGLARY CASUALTY 


ei =i 


Home Office at BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


‘acc 
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The Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Company of New York 
ei =i 


FIDELITY SURETY 
BURGLARY CASUALTY 


SPECIALISTS IN PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


ei ei 


R. HOWARD BLAND, Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President S. WILLIAM BURTON, Secretary 





Home Office 
47 Cedar Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Millers Mutual Fire 


Insurance Association 
of ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Incorporated 1877 











Net Surplus $ 736,531.63 


* me 
For 46 years rendering a valuable 
the Insuring Publie 





service to 





General Agents 
For the East 


Hess-Hartnett Agency 
92 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For the West 


Geo. R. Hess & Co. 
1428-29-30 O. C. L.Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois. 












INCORPORATED 1868 





The Standard Fire 


Insurance Company 


of New Jersey 





TRENTON 





Northern 
Insurance Company 





F 





NEW YORK 











WILLARD S. BROWN & CO. 


GENERAL MANAGERS 







83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 














Treaty-holders’ surplus... 






INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Condition December 31, 1922 


ASSETS 
Real Estate (home office)................ 





$61,280 .43 


First Mortgage loans on real estate. . 1,050,900 .00 
CGNATCHATNOAINS 5. 65.4 eaesicignss Seocrae eR es 5,000 .00 
United States bonds*.. ........;. 219,686 .00 
Other Bonds and stocks*........ 154,170 .33 
Cashin banks and Office..........5.05.5665 000565 176,167 .41 


182,833 .87 
33,858 .: 


Due from insurance companies... 
Accrued interest and rents....... 





Admitted assets. ........ 604. ee epee 


LIABILITIES 


IROSEE VE TORUGSSOS s: i.66e0ind cis, ws nd eR 





Reserve for unearned premiums. 9! 
RGSCRVEMOUMARES sc. 4.2.0 64 ee a eee 7,503 .46 
All-other Habinies:.<.6 6.60.64 55 ete eese eens 5,834 .23 
$844,466 .44 
Capitall.cc sc .ccck ers nea SOOO 000Z00 
Surplus so... - 539,480 .19 


. 1,039,430 .19 


$1,883,896 .63 
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Commonwealth Casualty Company 


Oldest Philadelphia 
Casualty Company 








AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS Insurance 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH Insurance 





No Other Lines Best Policies 


4:4: 


Lowest Rates 


Up-To-The-Minute Service 





We Solicit Your Business 


Constantly Increasing Business and Financial Strength 
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Ropal Crehange Assurance MICHIGAN MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1720 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 








UNITED STATES BRANCH 


83 Maiden Lane, New York 


EVERARD C. STOKES 
United States Manager 


42 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
A successful record.of over Two Hundred 


years is equal protection to policyholders. 








Fire Sprinkler Leakage 
Automobile Riot and Civil CASH ASSETS, $2,300,000.00 
Commotion 
Tornade Rent SURPLUS, $1,000,000.00 
Windstorm Profits 
Leasehold Interest Explosion a 
Use and Occupancy 





MEMBER 


IMPROVED RISK MUTUALS 
Agents At All Important Points 
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The Agent’s Best Interest 
Is With His Policyholders 


Here is the net cost record the 
Register Life agent offers his 


policyholders: 
At End Of 
We Have Age 35 Five Ten 
Ordinary Life Years Years 
General Premiums less 
A Dividends $104.95 $204.16 
enc Less Cash 
8 tod Values.... 46.95 64.16 
Openings Twenty Pay- 
ment Life 
at Premiums less 
Dividends 152.74 295.42 
n Less Cash 
Clevela d and Values.... 54.74 53.42 


Twenty Year 
Endowment 
Premiums less 
Dividends 313.13 
Less Cash 
Values.... 46.13 17.38 
dividend scale in effect since 1917) 


Cincinnati, O. 


Write, or Wire 410.38 
(Based on 


The business that sticks is the business that pays—the agent, 
the policyholder, and the company. A record like this is 
easy to sell, and explains the remarkable persistency of 
Register Life business. i 


Register Life Insurance Company 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
A PURELY MUTUAL, 3% LEGAL RESERVE CO. 


. __ 


SPECTATOR 


Write Us For Agency 
Openings 


In 


Kansas and Texas 


The best selling health and accident 
policies on the market. Ten per cent. 
of premiums go into a ‘“‘Jack Pot” to be 
divided among the policyholders in ten 


years. 


THE KANSAS CENTRAL 
INDEMNITY CO. 


Hutchinson, Kansas 








TRANSYLVANIA CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Automobile Insurance 


of every kind 
Dr. BEN. L. BRUNER, President 


Republic Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 


UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 
FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 








GRAPHIC SELLING CHARTS 


By F. H. Kortright 


A conveniently assembled collection of 27 colored graphic- 
al charts offering a new and up to date method of presenting 
the benefits of life insurance. 


These charts with explanatory matter for their application 
enable the agent to fix the prospect’s attention, inspire his 
interest, and secure his application. 


Price, in loose leaf flexible binder, $10. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FRED W. KENTNER 


Insurance Agent 








Large Facilities covering N. Y. City 
and throughout United States 


118 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Beekman 7237 
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George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 


CHARLESTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
































GROSS ASSETS TO DATE (over) - - - - $3,000,000. 00 
TOTAL POLICY RESERVES, Dec. 31, 1922 : 2,468,447 .40 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, Dec. 31,1922 -— - - 300,000. 00 
SPECIAL RESERVES, Dec. 31, 1922 - - - - 73,398 .63 
EXCESS INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS 7 259,056.66 
INSURANCE IN FORCE (nearly) - -  - = - $20,000,000.00 
HARRISON B. SMITH 
President 
“A company worthy ERNEST C. MILAIR 
its illustrious name”’ Vice President and Secretary and Agency Director 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Financial Statement April 10, 1923 
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ASSETS LIABILITIE 
= ® Morteace beanse: bccn aeons $2,412,378 .20 NGSGGGG io oon Shee Rae ... . $8,337,148 .29 
= x Policy Loans and Premium Notes... . 2,507,813 .47 Coupons and Dividends... . ..... 0... sce eens. 414,755 .68 
= § Roca SCARE: do crccsicie fons pee 3,620,903 .16 Unearned Interest and Premiums Paid in Ad- 

_ f= @) RGR Ga ns for A ie nee wee 406,023 .50 WEIR 55 solace se eee: Suan ee ee 56,488 .60 
= 8 Filet Nees 466,864.16 ea, = a naan hie ae 56,300 .60 
= @) Collateral Loans... me os 53,400 .30 Commissions and Miscellaneous Bills Due... 31,440 .53 
= @ Due and Deferred Premiums...... : 211,245 .83 ‘Taxess. ... sisi eaire eum 13,000 00 
= ©) Interest and Rents, Due and Accrued... . 133,843 .36 All other Liabilities. . Ee eee 3,605 .43 
= Contract for Sale of Real Estate. . 27,500 .00 Capital Stock. ....... ee . $678,891.75 
= © 2, ee oe cae 57,040 .94 REE eee .... 305,382.04 

8 ——--—-—— Surplus to Policyhelders..........:...2... mes 984,273 .79 
5 TOTAL ASSETS..... _ $9,897,012 .92 TOTAL LIABTIATIOS: .... «.-.-. _ $9,897,012 .92 
e 


INSURANCE IN FORCE - $77,652,246.41 


CLEAN STRONG PROGRESSIVE 
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PENINSULAR 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


of 





: 


~ Jacksonville, Florida 





Ordinary Life, Industrial Life, Health and 
Accident Insurance. 


Central States 
Life Insurance 


Company 





Liberal contracts to reliable Agents. 





Territory Florida and Virginia. 


Home Office, Peninsular Casualty Building, 





Jacksonville, Florida. 
HOME OFFICE: J. R. ANTHONY, Secy. & Treas. 
SAINT LOUIS = MESSOURE CHAS. E. CLARKE, President. 


a 








Established 1850. Telephone Hunters Point 6070 HOME FRIENDLY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 


The binding of many of the 
INCORPORATED 1884 


Spectator publications as well as 
‘ GEO. A. CHASE, Pres. B. L. TALLEY, Secy. 
several of the most prominent 
Insurance Rate Books is han- 


dled by the 39 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


One of the Leading Legal Reserve Industrial Life 


J. F. TAPLEY CO. ee 
Book Manufacturers LIFE - HEALTH - ACCIDENT 


Metropolitan Bldg. Long Island City, N.Y. 


Operating in Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and the District of Columbia 


Ulle 


INSURANCE FOR THE MASSES 
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